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we 


-- as i know him 


“C'TART the boy in on something else; there’s nothi 
in the automobile business for him.” 

But Paul Hoffman is in the automobile busines 
because he refused to take this advice of a friend of h 
father. He was “Young Paul” then, fresh out of schoo 
Chicago and rarin’ to go. He was fascinated with the po; 
bilities of the motor car and ambitious to prove tha 
could sell automobiles. But Father George Hoffman s 
“Let’s ask about the future of the motor car business 
its possibilities first.” So he went to an old friend of 
N. H. Van Sicklen, publisher of an automobile trade pa 
in Chicago, now dead, and asked for feed-box informatid} 
on this most important question. 

This was about 1908 when times were bad, a depres 
in fact, and truth to tell, there didn't seem to be any f 
for the automobile industry and this publisher frie 
Father Hoffman’s was decidedly pessimistic and 
“Start the boy in on something else; there’s nothing 
automobile business for him,” he said. 

All this comes mighty close to home so far as th 
is concerned because the pessimistic publisher was 
and I, too, sorta felt at the time that mebbe the er 
world was close at hand, but Young Paul had i 
fortitude even in those days and he scoffed at what 
friend had to say. He took the bit in his teeth, go 
with Charles M. Hayes, who had the Halladay car ¢ 
in Chicago and proceeded to pound the pavements. 
dentally, this same Charley Hayes is now president 0 
Chicago Motor Club, one of the largest and 
powerful clubs in the country. : 

On the job Paul proceeded to put into practice 
theories he had as to the proper methods of salest 

(Continued on Page 45) 





Studebaker ... 
| Stripp 


‘HE gear shift lever of the Studebaker 
Corp. has dropped into high. 

The company, born anew of capital’s 

faith in Studebaker tradition, is 

c@ running at top speed and running 

——) smoothly, quietly, efficiently. The 
three weeks that have elapsed since the first 
meeting of the new corporation’s board of 
directors have seen the accomplishment of 
wonders in the matter of whipping a business 
into fighting trim. 

Studebaker is in fighting trim. 

To those skeptics who may consider the fore- 
going a bit enthusiastic, let it be said that the 
writer knows Studebaker intimately and thor- 
oughly and, in addition, has a fairly compre- 
hensive picture of the entire automotive indus- 
try. Moreover, the writer has been visiting 
South Bend for years and has seen Studebaker 
in the bright days of 1921 and 1929 and in the 
melancholy days of 1932. And this reporter 
believes that the brightest days of this 84- 
year-old company are those just ahead. 

Let’s reason this thing out. Let’s take 
Studebaker apart for a moment. 

The history of Studebaker is a legend that 
compares in color and excitement with any 
chapter of American industry. This great 
company was of humble origin, but based upon 
the rich policy of building an honect product 
and of selling it at a fair price. America re- 
sponded to this policy in a manner that is 
known to everybody. Studebaker grew and 
prospered. It has survived receivership, a 
thing no other automobile manufacturer has 
done. There is no need for further elaboration 
of Studebaker’s background; it’s common 
knowledge to everybody in this industry. 

But, let’s see where Studebaker stands today. 

Studebaker has been launched on its new 
career by millions of dollars provided by the 
nation’s most careful investment analysts, the 
bankers. The temerity to doubt their vision is 
not in my make-up. So we see that Studebaker 
is amply provided with capital. 

Then I find that Studebaker has more dealers 
today than were on the books when the receiv- 
ership was announced. That can only mean 
that the trade, the men who sell the automo- 
biles to the public, have faith in Studebaker. 
It is also worthy of comment that Studebaker 
sold 100,000 cars during the receivership, as 
Paul Hoffman will explain later. Selling your 
product when you're in receivership is ex- 
tremely difficult. Public faith in product and 
company are clearly indicated by 
this fact. 

Next comes the consideration of 
the Studebaker executives. They’re 
young. They’re capable. They’re 
experienced. They have spirit. 
They move swiftly. In fact, it is 
my honest opinion that both sales 
and engineering departments are 
manned by one of the most flexible 
—or call it facile, if you please— 
staffs in the business. It takes 
Studebaker about 10 minutes to 
make up its mind on anything and 
when its mind is made up, things 
happen. It’s really inspiring to 
see this closely knit organization 
work. I think it would be a great 
lesson if big, unwieldly organiza- 
tions, such as our railroads, for 
example, could send their execu- 
tives to watch Studebaker in ac- 
tion. They’d learn something about 
getting things done. 

Thus we see that the company 
has public approval, that it has a 
good product and that it’s properly 
manned. With ample means to 
operate, what more is needed? 


ed for Action 


By Chris Sinsabaugh 


President Hoffman sat at his 
big broad desk in the Stude- 
baker Administration huilding and 
did for me what I have been doing 
for you in the foregoing para- 
graphs. He has many of the same 
ideas I have recorded, but he has 
others, too. I’m going to let him 
talk for a while now. Here’s what 
he said: 

“Three intangibles will be out- 
standing factors in the future suc- 
cess of Studebaker,” said the 
president. “These intangibles 
are: First, the heritage that is 
Studebaker’s, the dependable loy- 
alty of thousands of expert crafts- 
men; second, the maintenance of 
engineering leadership as the re- 
sult of the contributions of the 
brilliant engineers on Studebaker’s 
staff; and, third, the fighting spirit 
and loyalty of a magnificent dealer 
organization which sold over 100,- 
000 cars for Studebaker during 
receivership. 


“To appreciate one of our great- 
est assets, you'll have to go out 
into our factories and talk to the 
men and women who are working there. 
You'll find a condition that does not exist in 
many other industrial plants. You’ll find men 
who are experts, who have been experts for 
years, who are smiling because Studebaker has 
come back, thereby justifying their faith in 
this old company. These people have had 
moments of worry during the past two years, 
but they’ve stuck to the ship. I doubt if you'll 
find the same type of fidelity to employer any- 
where else in the industry. 

“It always has been extremely fortunate for 
us that Studebaker was founded in South Bend. 
South Bend is a great city, but better than 
that, it is removed from Detroit, the motor 
capital. We're sort of segregated from the 
hardships Detroit motor manufacturers often 
face. Our people live in their own homes. Their 
families depend upon Studebaker. They do not 
change jobs. They learn their work and learn 
it well and keep on working for us. Their sons 
and daughters come into the organization and 
carry on. We have many instances where three 
generations are working for Studebaker. 

“What does this mean? It simply means 
that our products are better made. A chang- 
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Harold 8S. Vance, Chairman of the Board, came to Studebaker 
in 1910 as a mechanic's apprentice . 
the man behind the guns in the production department | . 


. For years he has been 


ing personnel is sure to effect quality. We 
maintain our high degree of quality because 
the same people do the same jobs and because 
they know how to do them well. 


“Studebaker has many other encouraging 
factors. For instance, we have reduced our 
plant valuation from $49,000,000 to $15,000,- 
000, which sharply reduces depreciation 
charges. We have millions in new capital. We 
have a dealer organization that was loyal dur- 
ing our troubles. We have many dealers who 
have been with us over 20 years, and scores 
who have been in our ranks for more than 10 
years.” 


Hoffman stopped for a moment and handed 
the correspondent a note from his desk. It read 
**...and 128 new dealers in important 
markets have been added since the Court’s 
announcement that Studebaker will triumph 
over receivership.” 


“This fidelity of our old dealers, and the faith 
of the new, are priceless assets. This faith is 
built upon a good product. The world will tell 
you that Studebaker always has built good 
automobiles. It’s accepted as gospel every- 
where. This reputation will be 
continued and the dealers know it. 

At this point Hoffman picked up 
a copy of the Studebaker News, 
a publication for the dealers. On 
its first page was carried a list of 
Studebaker “firsts,” devices that 
were first introduced to motoring 
by Studebaker. Among the items 
were such things as free-wheeling, 
automatic ride control, automatic 
spark control, switch-key starting, 
safety-glass all around, fuel pump, 
one key for all locks, transverse 
type spring of front wheel suspen- 
sion, and many others. 

“These things just don’t happen 
by themselves,” said Hoffman. 
“They come from brilliant men 
who have worked hard to develop 
them and who have been encour- 
aged in their work—from men who 
sincerely desire to make our auto- 
mobiles better and who are al- 
lowed to go ahead and do so. When 
the bankers were studying our 
company with a view of under- 
writing a reorganization plan, they 
went into our engineering depart- 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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Dealer Loyalty, 
For New Deal 


~|OSSIBLY no brief period in the long 
F) history of the Studebaker Corp. and 
h,/;| its progenitors is more packed with 
*='-%' drama than the 10 to 15 days immedi- 
ately following the placing of the com- 
LY=— pany in receivership on Mar. 19, 1933. 
It must be remembered in starting, that 
there was nothing very much the matter with 
the Studebaker Corp. except that it had issued 
$14,000,000 in notes in connection with the 
White purchase while 3 per cent of the White 
stockholders held out for a price higher than 
had been paid to anyone else. These stockhold- 
ers, by threat of legal action, tied up the White 
assets. Studebaker itself had over $77,000,000 
more assets than liabilities. But friendly or 
otherwise, receivership in the automotive field 
breeds its own difficulties. 


* 7 * 


The night of Mar. 19, 1933 found the grand 
old administration building at South Bend tak- 
ing on all the aspects of military headquarters 
just before the battle. Newspaper men swarmed 
through the building like doodle bugs clamoring 
from under a wet board. The blue haze of 
tobacco smoke was wafted slowly to the ceil- 
ing through an atmosphere tense with sur- 
pressed excitement. The constant jangling of 
telephone bells made conversion difficult. 


Perspiring executives pored over reports 
while lawyers bickered back and forth on the 
legal status of this and that. Studebaker was 
fighting through. Studebaker wanted to let 
the world know that it is fighting and planning 
to fight on. On the morning of Mar. 20, a big 
step toward victory had been made. Newspa- 
pers throughout the country carried an ad, 
“Studebaker Carries On.” This advertisement 
set forth clearly the status of the company, its 
plans and hopes for the future. It bristled 
with fighting spirit though couched in quiet 
language. It was honest, sincere and con- 
vincing. 


. * . 


Past automotive experience of companies in 
receivership had been most discouraging. 
Dealers invariably had fallen away like fleas 
deserting a stricken deer. Competitors had 
pounced upon the fallen adversary to speed 
the kill. Sales chieftains of rival companies 
had bulletined their field forces to use the 
downfall of a competitor as a sales wedge in 
their own behalf. There was never anything 
dirty about such tactics—it was good business. 
And because of Studebaker’s excellent dealer 
body, competition made a drive on Stude- 
baker’s entire sales organization. 

When the announcement came that Stude- 
baker had been placed in receivership the com- 

any—like other concerns that had gone the 

ard way before—suffered all but one of these 
agonies. THE DEALERS STUCK! And as 
proof that these dealers did stick rather than 
just hang on, orders during April 1933 totaled 
3,470, with 1,448 orders carried over from 
March—and it must be remembered that this 
was just one month following the bank mora- 
torium. Export orders for April totaled 454, 
giving a grand total of orders on hand at the 
end of the second month of receivership of 
5,372. 

This bank of orders was a sizeable achieve- 
ment. It was an expression of confidence on 
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(Left) Looking ahead to a new day, Paul G. Hoffman 

smilingly buckles down to the job of presidenting the 

reorganized Studebaker Corp. The past two years 

have merely whetted his appetite for the battles 
of the future. 
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the part of dealers and distributors of the most § 


convincing sort. 


To those harried executives | 


who had been laboring almost incessantly in | 
the tobacco-smoke laden rooms in the adminis- | 


tration building at South Bend, week after 
week, day and night, those reports of orders on 
hand, submitted by George Keller, sales man- 
ager, brought the same assurance that the olive 
branch of old brought to brother Noah. Here 
were no ephemeral well wishes, but good solid 
negotiable confidence that could be used as a 
firm reason for continuing the corporation's 


activities in receivership on the basis of a “go- §& 


ing concern.” 


Without the support and fealty § 


of its dealers, Studebaker, too, might have gone 


the way of the many. 

Just what amount of courage was required 
of dealers to decide to stay with the Studebaker 
standard can best be understood from the ex- 
perience of other dealers, in the past. Past 
records had proved that when a company is in 
receivership, its dealers and products are 
opened to all kinds of cross-fire from every 
competitive company in the field. Dealers are 
besieged from all sides to change their alle- 
giance from the beleagured factory to one with 
a “brighter future.” Through salesmen of 
competing makes, efforts are made to destroy 
the public’s confidence in the company’s prod- 
uct. Buyers fear to buy when faced with the 
possibility of soon becoming owners of an 
“orphan” car which will have little standing in 
the used car market, and for which parts and 
service may be difficult to obtain. 


* * + 


All these things faced the Studebaker dealers 
and distributors when the blow had fallen. 
Only one thing could impel a dealer to carry 
on under such circumstances—his belief in the 
confidence of the public in Studebaker’s name, 
plus his belief in the confidence of the public 
in Studebaker’s name, plus his belief in the 
courage and ingenuity of the leaders at South 
Bend. It took a lot of courage to stick even 
to such proved stalwarts after two years of 
harrowing depression. 

Dealers and distributors abroad had even 
less with which to bolster their courage. Being 
further removed from the factory headquart- 
ers, their information was less complete. In 
many countries the word “receivership” was 
unknown; a company was either “going” in our 
sense of the word, or “gone” in anybody’s 
language. 

To these dealers in foreign lands the name 
Studebaker meant strength, stability, and fair 
dealing. But while the Studebaker products 
enjoyed an enviable place in the hearts of the 
foreign users, the ugly word “receivership” 
might quickly become serious handicap. But 
these dealers, like their brothers in America, 
stuck through almost to a man. 

While this demonstration of loyalty on the 
part of Studebaker dealers throughout the 
world was something new in automotive annals, 
even more remarkable evidence of the driving 
power at the top was the fact that at the 
end of the first 42 days of receivership, Stude- 
‘baker had actually added 77 new names to its 
dealers’ roster. The Commercial Investment 
Trust announced that it had made a new con- 
tract with the Studebaker Sales Corp. to handle 
the financing both wholesale and retail for 
Studebaker and Rockne passenger cars and 
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Paved the Way 
at Studebaker 


trucks. The company was truly “carrying on.” 
Outsiders began to share the confidence of Paul 
Hoffman and his associates that Studebaker 
really would come back. And with this an 
accomplished fact today, none would be quicker 
than Brass Hats at South Bend in acknowledg- 
ing the fact that it was the loyalty and co-oper- 
ation of the entire organization from President 
to pit mechanic that made this final goal 
possible. 


” * 


In looking back over some of the Studebaker 
dealer-factory relations we may find a reason 
for the loyalty which led these dealers to stick 
in bad times as well as good. Some of these 
dealers had been with Studebaker so long that 
sons who had cut their first teeth on a Stude- 
baker steering wheel were now managing the 
business their fathers had built up. 

When an automobile dealer handles the same 
make of car over a long period of time it means 
a great deal—more than in almost any other 
industry, because neither the dealer nor the 
factory has to stick it out if relations are not 
both pleasant and profitable. With virtually 
all contracts between automobile dealers and 
factories cancellable by either party on short 
notice, it is pretty strong evidence of a sincere 
respect and mutual understanding — and of 
mutual profit—when a dealer has handled the 
same make of car 5-15-25-years. 

That so many retail outlets have sold Stude- 
baker cars for some 5 to 25 years, or more, is 
therefore a tribute both to the soundness of 
factory policies and product over a period of 
years; and to the two-way friendly attitude 
between Studebaker dealers and the Studebaker 
factory. 

Many individuals in the Studebaker dealer 
organization have been continuously connected 
with Studebaker for 40 years or more. They 
started as boys in the wagon days, growing up 
with the company; and, with the advent of the 
Studebaker electrics in 1902 and Studebaker 
gasoline cars in 1903, they changed their mer- 
chandising methods to fit fast changing condi- 
tions and the requirements of the new products. 

Available records do not show the names or 
number of these Studebaker dealers who have 
come down through the years with Studebaker 
from the pre-motor car period. But the records 
of the factory passenger car division do show 
that there are 24 Studebaker retail selling 
organizations which have been continuously 
selling Studebaker cars for 25 years or more; 
57 firms have been associated with Studebaker 
continuously for from 20 to 24 years; 103 from 
15 to 19 years; 234 from 10 to 14 years; and 
229 from five to nine years—a total of 647 
distributors and dealers whose association has 
extended over a period of five years or more. 


* * 


Rochester, N. Y. for example: Records show 
that the firm of Rochester Motors, Inc. and its 
predecessors have held the Studebaker fran- 
chise for 26 years. Elmer Wilson, president, 
has devoted practically his whole business 
career to Studebaker. For years he was sales 
manager of the firm, and recently, was made 
president. Rochester Motors is an organization 
noted for its harmony and team-work and its 
the Wilson personality which makes it so. 

Robert Benson of San Jose, Calif. is another 
of the “big brothers” of the Studebaker family. 
He started with Studebaker before he got to 
the long trousers age. Today he is one of the 
best known and most active automobile mer- 
chandisers on the West Coast and his building 


is one of the most beautiful and best equipped 
motor car sales plants in the nation. 

The Edgewood Garage, Shamoking, Pa., has 
been selling Studebaker automobiles for 26 
years. Far from having their energy dampened 
by age, this outfit is always in the front rank 
in what it takes to make sales—alive, active, 
alert. The factory sales contest that doesn’t 
see the Edgewood Garage represented in the 
list of prize winners is rare. 

The Mosehart & Keller Automobile Co. which 
has held the Studebaker franchise for 26 years, 
has grown up with the thriving metropolis of 
Houston, Tex., where Henry D. Schleeter, the 
head of the organization, is recognized as one 
of the city’s most substantial business men. 

Wichita, Kan., is the home of the Etchen 
Auto Co. which has also been selling Stude- 
baker cars for 26 years. Here again enthusiasm 
is the keynote. Fred Etchen overlooks no 
opportunity to bring Studebaker to the atten- 
tion of Wichita citizens and this attitude is 
reflected in his sales records. While he was 
breaking sales records, Fred found time to 
make himself a champion marksman. His lead- 
ership in this sport is attested to by his 
captaincy of one of the Olympic trapshooting 
teams. 

The DeBrown brothers, “Buster” and Frank, 
of Omaha and Lincoln, Neb., have been Stude- 
baker dealers for 23 years. Their favorite sport 
is bringing train loads of buyers to the factory 
for big owner driveaways. 


* * * 


Two good examples of live wires in small 
towns are the Hogan brothers, Marengo, Ia., 
and Conlon and O’Leary, Mt. Morris: N. Y., 23 
and 24 years with Studebaker, respectively. 
Poth outfits are dynamos of sales action and 
both have been highly successful. 

King-pin of the Studebaker Sales Co. of Chi- 
cago is Henry Levy, president, now head of 
one of Studebaker’s largest and most successful 
distributorships. Levy is one who started with 
Studebaker back in the wagon days, and his 
conspicuous success has brought him nation- 
wide attention as one of the straightest and 
fastest-thinking men in the automobile in- 
dustry. 

The F. L. Mills Co., Bridgeport, Conn., began 
selling Studebaker cars 27 years ago. Operating 
from an outlying location, F. L. Mills built up 
his business on service. For years the best 
people of Bridgeport have been Studebaker 
owners—and Mills clientele is a large one. 
Repeat buyers are his bulwark. 

Speaking of clientele, few motor car dealers 
anywhere can boast one to equal that of the 
Thom Automobile Co., Oshkosh, Wis. Dick 
Thom has been building his for 27 years. He 
has one owner, for example, who has purchased 
26 Studebakers from him through the years. 

The Electric Garage, Woodland, Calif., is 
another example of what service can do when 
backed by fair, aggressive merchandising. For 
24 years this business has been steadily 
increasing. 

Other dealers who have been associated with 
Studebaker for 25 years or more are: Fillow 
Auto Co., Danbury, Conn., 27 years; John S. 
Butzer and Brother, Ephrata, Pa., 27 years; 
Steinheimer Bros., Reno, Nev., 27 years. 

Twenty-six years—Meeker & Claussen, Crown 

(Continued on Page 68) 
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(Right) Bring on your dogs, George Keller, Stude- 
baker’s vice-president in charge of sales, seems to be 
saying, as his ears buzz from endless telephonic con- 
gratulations. Keller bids well for the title of the 
world’s champion long distance telephone answerer. 
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1933, 


Born in the crisis of March, 
says Fortune, the New Deal passed the 
Securities Act in May, and thereby pro- 
vided bankers with a perfect excuse for 
their reluctance to put money into U. S. 


industry. Even before the Act was 
passed, the total of securities issued to 
the public by domestic corporations had 
fallen from a glittering $9,400,000,000 in 
1929 to a mere $640,000,000 in 1932; but 
in 1933 it fell to $380,000,000, and in 
spite of a general business recovery it 
only reached $440,000,000 in 1934. 

Nevertheless, it is now apparent that 
the Securities Act was at first too en- 
thusiastically maligned. The obstacle it 
presents to financiers appears to be, one 
not of unbearable liabilities but of pro- 
digious expense and delay. More per- 
plexing to the financial community has 
been the special problem of the corpora- 
tion in receivership. For such a corpo- 
ration new working capital is a sine qua 
non of reorganization, and this can be 
raised only by the sale of new securities 
to the public. Added to the timidity of 
investors, the expense of registration of 
such new securities under the Securities 
Act, even if not out of proportion to the 
amount advanced, would work like a 
powerful brake against any reorganiza- 
tion that might otherwise be undertaken 
by bankers and creditors. 

It was to remedy this situation that 
President Roosevelt, on June 17, 1934, 
put his signature to what is now known 
as Section 77B of the Bankruptcy Act, 
which, for the purposes of reorganiza- 
tion, relieves insolvent corporations of 
the expense, delay, and other burdens 
imposed by the Securities Act. Here a 
new avenue was opened up for invest- 
ment, or rather reinvestment; and while 
no important money has come into in- 
dustry by this means so far, one big 
recent development seems to assure us 
that it is on its way—that bankrupt 
wheels which are not turning for lack of 
cash may soon be reanimated. 

Such is the happy moral of the fol- 
lowing tale. 


T ONE o'clock in the morning 
A of March 19, 1933, in South 
Bend, the deep peace of 
Judge Thomas W. Slick’s house- 
hold was broken by the sharp, 
insistent ringing of the telephone. 
His Honor grumbled, climbed out 
of bed, and on his way to the sing- 
ing instrument vowed his unoffi- 
cial displeasure upon the head of 
the intruder. However, the voice 
on the other end of the wire was 
that of Paul G. Hoffman, Vice 
President of the Studebaker Cor- 
poration, and its purposeful in- 
tensity caused Judge Slick to re- 
lent. The day before, as Judge of 
the U. S. District Court, he had 
hearkened to the plea of the Ed- 
wards Iron Works, Inc., a Stude- 
baker creditor, and declared the 
Studebaker corporation in receiv- 
ership, appointing Mr. Hoffman 
one of three. receivers. Now ab- 
ject in his apologies, Mr. Hoffman 
explained that a receivership mat- 
ter of the utmost importance had 
come up, permitting absolutely no 
delay. Could Judge Slick see him 
at once? 
The judge agreed, and in ten 
minutes Mr. Hoffman arrived with 








Studebaker Comes Baek 





. . . to write commercial history with a bid for new money under Section 77B of the 
Bankruptcy Act. Behind it: the tragedy of Mr. Erskine-and the drama of two men 
who have successfully sold automobiles in receivership for the first time in history. 





(Reprinted from Fortune Magazine, February, 1935, by Special Permission) 


an unprecedented proposal. He 
and one of his co-receivers, Harold 
S. Vance, wanted to launch a 
$100,000 advertising campaign, 
beginning with a spread in the 
nation’s leading newspapers: 


Studebaker Comes Back 


to write commercial history with a bid for new money ander Section 778 of 
the Bankruptcy Act. Behind it: the tragedy of Mr, Erskine and the drama of two men who 
have successfully sold automobiles in receivership for the fire time im bistory. 





Studebaker Carries On. For 24 
hours they had been telephoning 
legal talent from New York to 
Chicago in an effort to obtain a 
favorable opinion on this proposi- 
tion. But one and all, the lawyers 
had demurred. Messrs. Hoffman 
and Vance, they said, must re- 
member that they were no longer 
acting as Vice Presidents of a 
going concern. They were receiv- 
ers, and as such their function 
was to conserve assets. Ballyhoo 
was out. What possible justifica- 
tion was there for an advertising 
campaign, in view of the fact that 
Studebaker might presently be 
forever liquidated? 


The reason that most of the 
lawyers, bankers, and Studebaker 
creditors presumed liquidation in 
the course of a few months was 
that, up to that time, no automo- 
bile company had ever success- 
fully emerged from receivership 
under one and the same manage- 
ment. And the reasons for that 
fact were fourfold. First (from 
the public), the failure of a motor 
manufacturer implies that there 
is something wrong with his prod- 
uct. Second (again from the pub- 
lic), no one wants even a good 
product if parts and service can- 
not be maintained. Third, every 
competitive salesman dins these 
arguments into the ears of his 
prospects. Fourth (as a result), 
the dealer organization loses 
morale, falls to pieces, melts 
away. And this fourth reason is 
the reason of all reasons. When, 
in December, 1931, FORTUNE un- 
dertook a study of the automobile 
business, the dealer emerged as a 
factor so important that, in that 
crucial time, the bulk of the 
article was devoted to his affairs. 
As Vice President in Charge of 
Studebaker Sales and President of 
the Studebaker Sales Corp. of 
America, Mr. Hoffman's specialty 
was dealers, and he was quite 


aware that the destiny of Stude- 
baker now lay in the hands of 
that independent horde. He knew 
that competitors would start raid- 
ing the Studebaker organization 
the very next day, ard that, unless 
morale were maintained, there 
would be a dealer flight from 
Studebaker. But he and Mr. 
Vance, who had many things in 
common, had chiefly in common 
the desire to prevent that flight. 
For they were dedicated whole- 
heartedly to the notion that the 
“world’s oldest vehicle manufac- 
turer” must not die. 


Toward this broad question 
Judge Slick naturally maintained 
an attitude of impartiality. But 
there was one immediate argu- 
ment that seemed to His Honor 
very cogent indeed. The receivers 
had on hand $4,500,000 in inven- 
tories, which, if sold in liquida- 
tion, would bring a fraction of 
that amount. In addition they 


had fallen heir to large, going- 
material 


concern, commitments, 





which could be worked out only 
by continuing the business. If 
Studebaker were allowed to pro- 
ceed with an active sales cam- 
paign, just as if nothing had hap- 
pened, Messrs. Hoffman and Vance 
were of the opinion that a very 
large sum might be saved for the 
creditors—as much as $3,000,000. 
Of course they were really look- 
ing far beyond that point. They 
believed that the creditors had a 
better chance of reimbursement 
if Studebaker were allowed to re- 
main in business, even though 
that course presumed the over- 
coming of tremendous obstacles. 
Aside from the urgent dealer 
problem, Studebaker needed new 
money, and how one was to bring 
in new money with half of the 
nation’s banks closed and the peo- 
ple in the grip of the March panic, 
Mr. Hoffman, who had come to 
Judge Slick to present the receiv- 
ers’ argument, was not prepared 
to say. His attitude was purely 
one of faith. Judge Slick’s was 
one of impartiality. Between them 
the question of Studebaker’s sur- 
vival had to be decided on its 
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immediate merits, and an increase 
in creditors’ equity of $3,000,000 
seemed to be a merit worth con- 
sidering seriously. 


Oldest Vehicle Manufacturer 


Bu WHILE Judge Slick is pon- 

dering this matter, consider 
what put Studebaker into receiver- 
ship and what there was in the 
company to so inspire the receiv- 
ers’ optimism. The Studebaker 
roots go back to 1852 when two 
of the five bearded gentlemen on 
page 89 began building wagons 
in South Bend. Brothers Henry 
and Clement, later joined by 
Brothers John, Peter, and Jacob 
Studebaker, built wagons under 
the name of H. & C. Studebaker 
until 1868, when the name was 
changed to Studebaker Bros. 
Manufacturing Co. Not only did 
Studebaker wagons become inter- 
nationally known, not only did 
Studebaker sales increase from a 
few thousand dollars in 1860 to 
$360,000 in 1868, to better than 
$10,000,000 in 1910, but their fac- 
tories became indispensable to 
South Bend wage earners and 
close to the people as a whole (see 
FORTUNE, March, 1930). There 
are about 26,000 families in South 
Bend, of which 5,000 or 6,000 are 
Studebaker families. Among the 
working classes, to be a Stude- 
baker family is a social distinc- 
tion, and there are several hun- 
dred families who have been iden- 
tified with Studebaker for three 
generations. Hence it is perfectly 
fair to say that the brothers 
Studebaker founded not only a 
business but a community institu- 
tion which, if destroyed, could 
never be replaced. 





HE DRAMA of this “institu- 
tion” begins in 1911 with a 
stirring march from the horns. In 
that year the company was 59 
years old and power had passed 
from the hands of the founders to 
Frederick S. Fish, who had mar- 
ried Grace, daughter of Founder 
(Continued on page 20) 
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Original Studebaker Blacksmith h Shop i in South Bend, in Operation in "1852 


“Glad Yowre Baek’’=-Ticker World 


4 @|PPEARANCE of new Studebaker shares 
| on the New York Stock Exchange in 
[; just two weeks after the delisting of 
}| the old was the occasion for jubilation 
in financial circles generally as well as 
on the floor of the exchange itself. The 
inclination was to attach considerable signifi- 
cance to the return of Studebaker to trading. 

Not only was Studebaker the first automobile 
manufacturer in the history of the industry to 
emerge from receivership but the reorganiza- 
tion marked the first heavy investment of 
private capital in an industrial concern since 
the start of the depression. While Washing- 
ton appears to give credit to later financing 
by other companies for the breaking of the 
jam in private capital, inclination here is to 
give the credit to Studebaker. 

As one banker remarked to your correspond- 
ent, the investment in Studebaker was smaller 
than those being made in other companies but 
the fact that the money put into the automobile 
concern went for the reorganization of a com- 
pany in receivership was far more significant. 

I have been impressed by the tendency on 
the part of financiers and others here to see in 
the success of Studebaker in refinancing defi- 
nite indications that private capital is now 
ready to flow back into industry. It is the best 
possible sign that recovery is under way, the 
informed feel. 

Best wishes for the success of the new Stude- 
baker company are heard on all sides. It was 
on Feb. 25 that the old Studebaker common 
was removed from trading on the Stock Ex- 
change and it was just two weeks later on 
Mar. 11 that the new stock appeared. It also 








By C. J. Alexander 


was significant that on the day of the listing 
of the new stock the Studebaker 6 per cent 
debentures due in 1942, old company, regis- 
tered an advance after having declined three 
points in the week preceding. 

Giving effect to the reorganization of Stude- 
baker, the new company as of Dec. 31, last, had 
cash on hand of $7,178,435, as against $2,038,- 
508 for the old company as of the same date. 
Current assets amounted to $15,023,596, as 
against $9,883,669 without allowance for the 
reorganization. 

Current liabilities were up slightly, amount- 
ing to $5,839,656, comparing with $5,821,093 
for the old concern, but because of the increase 
in assets, the net working capital was $9,183,- 
940, an increase of more than $5,000,000 over 
the $4,062,576 without giving effect to the re- 
organization. 

One of the most significant developments has 
been the writing down of land and buildings 
from $67,002,301 in the old balance sheet to 
$19,592,695 in the new. The reserve for demo- 
lition, etc., has been set at $4,000,000 as against 
$17,173,436 reserved for depreciation previ- 
ously, leaving a net for land and buildings of 
$15,592,694, comparing with $49,828,873. 

The cash item for the new company makes 
allowance for $750,00C as expenses for reorgan- 
ization, which figure is believed to be much 
more than sufficient, indicating that a goodly 
part of this reserve will find its way back into 
current assets of the company. Also there are 
sight drafts in the amount of $1,273,620 and 
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inventories valued at $6,009,805 on the basis 
of cost or the market, whichever is lower. 


Although the incorporation of the new com- 
pany authorizes 5,000,000 shares of $1 par 
common stock, only 2,800,000 shares have been 
listed on the New York Stock Exchange, along 
with $7,C00,000 in 10-year convertible 6 per 
cent debentures. 


Operating on a receivership basis, Studebaker 
in 1934 had a net loss of $1,462,000 which rep- 
resented a sharp reduction from the deficit of 
$4,876,000 in the preceding year. 


Extent of the interest in the reorganized 
Studebaker Corp. was indicated by the fact that 
on its return to the Stock Exchange, Stude- 
baker immediately became one of the most 
active issues in point of trading. 


Studebaker in accomplishing its own reorgan- 
ization has paved the way for similar moves 
by other industrial companies now in receiver- 
ship, according to the belief here. The first 
amendment to the Bankruptcy Act was made 
with a view to giving aid particularly to the 
railroads in need of revamped capital struc 
tures. Reorganization laws were changed later 
to make it possible for manufacturing com- 
panies to effect reorganizations. Studebaker 
set the pace and now several important con- 
cerns are considering similar steps. 


So Studebaker, a pioneer in the manufacture 
of motor vehicles now is a pioneer in the world 
of finance and is being praised on all sides for 
its aggressiveness. It has become a symbol o£ 
courage and as such is putting new spirit into 
industry generally, according to views ex- 
pressed in financial circles. 
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world. “Entire and Unconditional Success.” 
Starting in 1852, for more than a decade, Thus was the great fundamental of all 
the Studebaker brothers “with willing hands human progress, the principle of Faith incul- 
and stout hearts, struggled upward,” until cated in Studebaker advertising. 
in the Gazeteer of the St. Joseph Valley in In the first decade their product had not 
all 1867 they could proudly claim to be “unsur- (Continued on Page 10) 
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only won the approval of their neighbors in 
the valley of the St. Joseph, but in 1857, at 
the United States Fair in Chicago, the Stude- 
bakers received the first prize for excellence. 
In the second decade the pioneers who 
manned the caravans in the winning of the 
west relied upon the staunch and sturdy 
Studebakers for their wagon trains. 
Studebaker superiority had become na- 
tionally known, because when the Civil War 
was ended the soldiers had carried the fame 
of Studebaker back to their homes in every 
y corner of the land. Then the advertising 
rr ee was largely by word of mouth. 
On New Year’s Day, 1870, Studebaker ad- 
vertised that in consideration of the very 
liberal patronage received from the farmers 
and teamsters of the northwest, the cele- 
brated Premium wagon, which had carried 
off the honors at all the great fairs, would be 
given to the holder of the lucky number. 
The name of Studebaker had become a 
synonym for the best in the vocabulary of 
satisfied owners, and in 1876 world-wide 
recognition and international fame came as 
a reward for honest efforts. Studebaker 
was awarded first honors—the coveted gold 
medal, together with the Highest Award of 
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Merit at the great Centennial Exposition in 
Philadelphia. 

On the same newspaper page containing 
the announcement of the Centennial award 
appeared the pictures of the Republican 
national candidates for president and vice- 
president, Rutherford B. Hayes of Ohio and 
William A. Wheeler of New York, and inci- 
dentally the announcement of a new novel 
by George Eliot, “Daniel Deronda.” It was 
the ‘“‘best seller” of its day. 

In 1878 came another award; the highest 
bestowed by the judges at the great exposi- 
tion in Paris. 

Thus the second great fundamental of 
success—the proof of satisfactory service— 
became a part of Studebaker progress and 
found dignified expression in the advertising. 

In the next decade, progress was so rapid 
as to tax the capacity of the fast expanding 
nlant, but each year the Studebakers assured 
the trade and public that Studebaker stand- 
ards would not be relaxed in an effort to 
speed up production. In fact, they tell how 
John M. Studebaker refused to read compli- 
mentary letters from owners but assumed 
personal responsibility for answering every 
legitimate complaint gnd providing the 
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remedy. He was fearful that praise might 
weaken the determination constantly to im- 
prove the product. 

In 1881, the.advertising proclaimed the 
fact that ‘500,000 people in the United 
States are using the Studebaker wagon”; 
and in 1882 it was proudly stated that “over 
20,000 of the celebrated Studebaker wagons 
were sold last year.” 

Through the eighties the advertising car- 
ried the story of the rapid expansion of the 
great South Bend plant, the growth of 
world-wide sales and the opening of the fine 
repositories where all Studebaker products 
were displayed. 

Among the most conspicuous of these was 
the Studebaker Repository, erected on 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, in 1885; then the 
finest building on the boulevard, and later, 
in 1898, converted into the Fine Arts Build- 
ing. Now Studebaker became the designers 
for and purveyors to the “Four Hundred.” 
The gentlemen and ladies of the wealthier 
social groups looked to this builder for the 
latest and most fashionable equipage. 

It was in this decade that Studebaker as- 
sumed the responsibilities of style leadership 

(Continued on page §4#) 
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—)}HE HISTORY of Studebaker is one of 
of the industrial romances of America. 
Its beginning dates back to the pioneer- 
| ing days when the West beckoned and 
| called to those brave enough to venture 
O22) into the country beyond the Ohio. 


Today Studebaker proudly stands among the 
business institutions that have weathered the 
gales that try the hearts of business men. To- 
day, with 83 years of transportation building 
experience behind it, with a business vitality 
dating back to the days when the little black- 
smith shop moved into Indiana and began man- 
ufacturing wagons—Studebaker carries on. 


New blood has come into the organization. 
New blood is coursing through the veins of 
men who have gone through the hardships of 
the past few years. They are men of vision. 
They sec the future spread out as an open road 
to greater cuccess, and hand in hand with men 
who have expressed their loyalty to Stude- 
baker, resolute and determined and with faith 
born of their efforts of the past year, they see 
before them the place in the sun that is 
Studebaker’s. 


When Studebaker wagons and buggies were 
standard on every farm and in every city the 
name of Studebaker was a household word. 
When the motor car came into being Stud 
baker’s name met a ready reception from not 
only the men who were casting their fortunes 
on the sea of automobile retailing, but by the 
public itself. 


The wagon business reached a world-wide 
scale, and when motor cars bearing the name 
Studebaker were introduced the business over- 
seas grew to huge proportions. The trade 
name Studebaker enjoys an international repu- 
tation. 

The Studebaker family dates its history in 
America to 1736, when Peter Studebaker 
landed in Philadelphia, migrating from Rotter- 
dam, Holland. John Studebaker, father of the 
five Studebaker brothers, was the son of Peter, 
Jr. John lived in Adams county, Pa., and pur- 
sued the trade of blacksmith and wagon maker. 


When, in 1835 the trek to the west started, 
John Studebaker became afflicted with the 
western fever. He resolved to sell out, “go 
west,” and grow up with the country. He built 
his own covered wagon, of the Conestoga type, 
the bed or box of which had an enormous car- 
rying capacity. The top bows were covered 
‘with waterproof duck cloth. Two other wagons 
were loaded with anvil, tools, utensils, and 
household goods. The Conestoga wagon carried 
the family, which included John, his wife Re- 
becca, whom he had married in 1820, and six 
children, two of whom were the boys, Henry 
and Clem. Their destination was Ashland. O. 
Here John again took up the wagon building 
trade. 

In Ashland three other sons were born, John 
Mohler, Peter Everst, and Jacob Franklin. The 
five boys were early put to work in the fields 
and in the shop. 

The father urged upon the boys the impor- 
tance of getting an independent start in life. 
About 1850 Henry and Clem went to South 
Bend, Ind. John M. soon followed them. Peter 
E. Became a merchant in Goshen, Ind, and 
Jacob F. later went to South Bend with his 
brothers. 

Henry, aged 26, and Clem, 21 established 








By E. M. Lubeck 


the firm of H. & C. Studebaker, blacksmiths and 
wagon builders in 1852, with $68 in cash, and 
two forges. J. M., aged 19, had also joined 
them, but the lure of California gold beckoned 
to him. The brothers built a Conestoga wagon 
for him, which he traded to a wagon train for 
his passage. 

Five months later the wagon train landed in 
Placerville, Calif. John gave up the hazardous 





Here are the founders of the company that is now 


the Studebaker Corp. Top row, left to right, Jacob 
F. and Peter E. Studebaker. _Bottom row, left to 
right, Henry, Clem and John M. Studebaker. 


task of mining gold, and started to build wheel- 
barrows, which he sold to the miners for $10 
apiece. He banked his money, and soon was 
faring better than the men who attempted to 
diz the gold from the hills. 


Meanwhile Henry and Clem were having 
financial trouble with the wagon firm in South 
Bend. They appealed to John to return and 
invest his money in the business. In 1858, five 
years after his trip westward, John returned 
and bought out the interests of his 
brother Henry for $8,000. This new 
money rehabilitated the firm of H. & 
C. Studebaker, and assured its future 
prosperity. 

John supervised the manufacturing 
department for 45 years. Shortly 
afterwards, Peter E., the brother 
who started business in Goshen, Ind., 
joined the firm. He had charge of 
sales. In 1870 he opened the first 
of the firm’s branch houses, at St. 
Joseph, Mo., the gateway to the west, 
to handle the business of the p‘oneers 
whose wagon trains were hitting the 
western trail in increasing numbers. 
In the same year Jacob F. joined the 
company as a salesman, remaining 
with the company until the time of 
his death, at the age of 43. 

Soon after John joined the firm, 
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the country was thrown into the Civil War. 
Wagons and ambulances were essential to the 
movements of troops and supplies. The Stude- 
baker firm put up new buildings and equipment, 
and became an important source of supply. 


At the close of the war the company’s 
reputation had spread to both seaboards. John’s 
reputation as a wagon maker, established while 
he was in Placerville, stood the company in 
good stead. 


The company was now building carriages and 
buggies in addition to the wagons, and export 
business was beginning to come in unsolicited. 


On Jan. 1, 1868, the net tangible assets of 
H. & C. Studebaker amounted to $223,269.06, 
and the sales to about $350,000 annually. The 
business had grown to such an extent that it 
was determined to form a corporation, and 
accordingly, Studebaker Bros. Mfg. Co. was 
organized. 


The company was organized Mar. 26, 1868, 
under the statutes of Indiana, with a capital of 
$75,000, paid in one-third each by Clem, John 
M., and Peter E., who composed the directorate. 
Clem was elected president, John M., treasurer, 
and Peter, secretary, at annual salaries of 
$2,000 each. 


By 1874, large four-story buildings had been 
added to the company’s facilities. Following a | 
devastating fire in 1876, the company was re- 
built on a larger scale. Expansion never 
stopped, as continual enlargements of plants 
were necessary for the ever-increasing business 
of the company. 

In the 80’s and early 90’s sprinklers, flushers, 
sweepers, dump-wagons, and harness manufac- 
ture were added. } 

Branch houses had been opened in Salt Lake 
City, San Francisco, Portland, Ore., Kansas 
City, Denver, Minneapolis, Dallas, and New 
York City. Dealers were established in foreign | 
countries, and the export business was an im- 
portant factor. 

Studebaker 
business.”’ 

When England became involved in the.Boer } 
War, the British government purchased great 
numbers of Studebaker vehicles for the use of 
its army in South Africa. 

In the late 90’s the automobile began to make 
its appearance. It was inevitable that the firm 
(Continued on Page 52) 


was rapidly becoming “big}| 
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SINCERE 
CONGRATULATIONS 


TO 


STUDEBAKER 





For its long and honored history as well as its recent splendid 
achievement. We share the pride of the entire automotive 
industry in these accomplishments, viewing them as out- 


standing exemplifications of the spirit that motivates us all. 








GENERAL MOTORS 
CORPORATION 


HEVROLET . PONTIAC ‘ OLDSMOBILE ° BUICK 
GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK ° BODIES BY FISHER 


LA SALLE . CADILLAC 
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“Be Sure It’s Right. 





HE FACILITY of a small, swift-moving, close-knit 
group plus the advantages of broad, varied experience 
and up-to-date equipment have placed the engineering 
staff of Studebaker high in the respect of the large body 


of automotive engineers. 


The reason for this respect is readily apparent when 
one considers the many innovations and improvements 
for the automobile that have come from Studebaker’s 
engineering brains over the years. 


Studebaker engineers are fore- 
sighted; they have a keen eye for 
the future. But they are not im- 
petuous—no improvement, no in- 
novation receives the official 
stamp of Studebaker engineers 
until it has proved itself able 


to stand punishment far beyond 
imposed 
And 


that which would be 
by the “toughest” driver. 


every one of them is headed by 
a man who is at the top in his 
profession. There is the 800- 
acre Studebaker proving ground 
west of South Bend, with its 
speed track, its gravel roads, mud 
roads, hills, valleys, “bath-tub 
tests,” with another laboratory 
and all the equipment that goes 
to provide engineers with what 


Then Go To It’’--Roos 
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Barney Roos’ Creed 


EN AND IDEAS—the Studebaker Engineering De- 


partment is an unusual institution. 


cratic organization in wh 
heads, but these lines of 
demarcation are merely 
to designate functional 
responsibilities. 

In each engineering 
conference every man is 
on an equal footing. 
Differences of opinion 
are encouraged, because 
it is realized that in op- 
posing views facts always 
come to light. The opin- 


. It is a demo- 
ich there are titular department 


ion of the draftsman is gi 


just as important as that 
of the chief engineer. 
When the decision is 


finally reached and orders e 
are issued, the engineer- 


ing squad goes into action 
with all of the pep, en- 
thusiasm and harmonious 
action of a perfectly co- 
ordinated football team. 

The Studebaker engin- 
eering group is a compact 
body of men which by its 


1a 
on LS 


D. G. (Barney) Roos 


SRE 


W. S. James, Research Chief 





very compactness attains highest efficiency. It includes 
only men who have been picked from many who have 
served over a long period of years. Every man has an 
opportunity to speak his piece. Each man gets credit for 
what he does. No superior takes the credit from his 
subordinate. Therefore, each man is constantly selling 
the entire organization. Promotions of men are made 
from the inside and this promotes institutional loyalty. 
. In pioneering ideas, the policy is not to adopt new ideas 
just because they are new. It is rather the policy to test 
and to determine the effect of each improvement on the 
lay mind, the car owner, the car operator, to determine 
whether he has received real beneft—a benefit that is 
tangible and clear, and which does not have to be ex- 
plained to be realized. If an idea meets that test, it is 
adopted. In effect, such a policy develops two things 
vital to any successful institution—men and ideas. 


| fan’ 



















A corps of Studebaker test driv- 
ers ... punishment experts... 
test engineering ideas on hilly 
roads, smooth highways, over 
mountains, through hot deserts, 
snow, ice, rain, mud—thousands 
upon thousands of miles. If the 
idea work, its stamped GOOD. 
me MH Geemmt... 

Seven years Studebaker’s en- 
gineers worked with independent 
suspension before the Miracle 
Ride was offered to American 
automobile owners. Test models 
were built up, tested, and dis- 





James R. Hughes, Body Designer 


Studebaker engineers have the they need to do their jobs well. 





tools to test their ideas. Not all the test work goes on carded — “Bugs.” Studebaker 
In the engineering department in the engineering laboratories engineers want no “bugs.” They're yoceived the official - engineering 
at South Bend are electrical lab- and at the proving ground; there “bug’ exterminators. Finally, department Okay. It had stood 


when they were satisfied, inde- 


laboratories, is the open road, where Mr. ¢ 
pendent planar wheel suspension 


and Automobile Owner drives his car. 


the test, the “bugs” were gone. 
Mr. Buyer could be confident. 

So it is with everything, down 
to the smallest detail. Studebaker 
has a standard, and the standard 
sticks. That is why so many im- 
provements which have been in- 
augurated by Studebaker have 
come to be universally adopted. 


Studebaker's contributions to 
automotive engineering progress 
include the following: Automatic 
spark control; bumper guards; 


physical 
laboratories 


oratories, 
chemical 





























S. W. Sparrow, Motor Engineer 












control; compound hydraulic 
brakes; radio loud-speaker above 
windshield; crown fenders; six 
cylinders cast en bloc, and the | 
planar system of independent 
front wheel suspension. 

Each of these advances has 
made a definite contribution to 
the enjoyment of motoring. Many 
La have become permanent and are 

in general use throughout the 
country. 
It becomes a task to decide just 
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STUDEBAKER 


Graham is happy to express its admiration 
of the unconquerable spirit of Studebaker 





























Thomas. Cowles, Executive Engr. 






carburetor silencer; chrome plat- 
ing; dual carburetors on eights; 
fuel pump; fuel-power muffler; 
helical gears around; valve spring 
vibration dampener; free wheel- 
ing; wide treads; automatic ride 

















—and to congratulate all those respon- 
sible for its successful reorganization. 
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GRAHAM-PAIGE MOTORS 
CORPORATION 








W. W. Smith, Service Engineer‘ 






a who is the real driving force be- 
hind Studebaker’s engineering de- 
partment. Harold S. Vance,, 
named chairman of the board of 
directors of the reorganized cor- 
poration, is head of the depart 


(Continued 












E. M. Douglass, “Quality Engr.” 
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ment, well-fitted for his job by his 
many years of experience. In 1910 
he came to Studebaker as a me- 
chanic’s apprentice, and has been 
with the company continuously 
with the exception of a war-time 
position with Bethlehem Steel Co. 

After the war Vance returned 
to Studebaker as assistant to the 
president, later becoming export 
sales manager and sales manager. 
In 1926 he was named vice-presi- 
dent in charge of engineering and 
production. 


bodies in the person of James R. 
Hughes, head of the body depart- 
ment. To Hughes goes the credit 
for many of the advances in 
streamlined design, and also great 
credit for the low cost and expen- 
sive appearing interiors of today’s 
Studebaker. 

With chassis and body design 
ably taken care of, we come to 
the manufacturing end of the 
business. Here we find R. A. Vail, 
the new vice-president in charge 
of manufacturing. It is his job to 
build the cars and the Studebak- 


ability. Vail took his mechanical 
engineering degree from Univer- 
sity of Michigan in 1904. He 
entered the Oldsmobile plants at 
Detroit and Lansing, Mich. Then 
started the rapid climb. 

He successively—and_success- 
fully—held jobs with H. H. Frank- 
lin Co., factory manager of the 
American Locomotive works, and 
factory manager of the Rutten- 
berg Motor Works. During war- 
time he was associated with 
Dodge Bros., as superintendent of 
ordinance, and later was given 


credit for the remarkable Dodge 


that won so many laurels over- 
seas. He joined the Rockne divi- 
sion of Studebaker in 1930. 

The line goes on. Such names 
as Sparrow ... White... Chur- 
chill... Cole... Smith... they 
all have expressed their engineer- 
ing knowledge in terms of “better 
Studebakers.” 


And therein you find the secret 
of Studebaker’s engineering suc- 
cess—a small group, but a well- 
informed group working 
together, and always working. 

In the laboratories of these 
men was born the famous Stude- 


baker stamina which enabled 
Studebaker to place seven cars 
among the first 12 winners at 
the Indianapolis 500-mile race in 
1933. Five of these seven win- 
ners were a team of factory cars 
—85 per cent stock which means 
that they differed from the ordi- 
nary privately owned Studebaker 
in only a few details to conform 
with racing requirements. So 
thoroughly had these cars been 
engineered and planned that ev- 
ery one of them finished without 
a single mechanical adjustment 
or repair. 











D. G. “Barney” Roos—“Barney” 
to almost everybody in the indus- 
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H. E. Churchill, Research 


om 


pie. Roos headed the Society of 
Automotive Engineers-- considered 
one of the highest automotive 
engineering honors--in 1934. He 
entered this industry in 1911, and 
has been here ever since. He was 
with the Locomobile Co. of Amer- 
ica from the time of his gradua- 
tion from Cornell University until 
he went to Marmon as chief en- 


gineer in 1925. A year later he 


joined Studebaker. 
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H. S. White, Research 


To W. S. James, chief of Stude- 
baker’s research laboratories and 
director of the 12-acre proving 
ground near South Bend belongs 
the task of pointing thumbs up 
or down on every development 
calculated to make an appearance 
on a Studebaker model. From the 
University of Washington, in 1917, 
he went into the automotive 
power plant section of the Bureau 
of Standards, later becoming chief 








Luther Johnson, Punishment Pilot 


of all motor inspection in the 
bureau. In 1924 he was connected 
with one of the large oil com- 
panies in California as chief tech- 
nologist. Studebaker claimed him 
from that post. 

Studebaker has one of the most 
brilliant designers of automobile 





ers on the road today attest to his 











“Congratulations, Studebaker’ 


We believe this is an appropriate occasion to reprint 
what we said several months ago about the opportunity 


for the Independent Automobile Manufacturer. 






Auburn is an Independent 


by ROY H. FAULKNER 









Auburn is an independent 
automobile manufacturer and 
as long as independents are 
worthy of their name there will 
always be independents. This 
is still America, where news- 
boys become bank presidents 
and a man with “the will to do” 
can surmount all obstacles 
and become President of the 
United States. 

No depression, no law, can 
change the fundamentals that 
made this country great. Con- 
ditions may change, and rightly 
so—and when a readjustment 
is necessary we should make 
the best of it. Brains are still at 
a premium, and no company, 
big or small, has a corner on 
brains. The time has come. to 
accept today’s conditions and 
move forward. Auburn is go- 
ing forward. 

For 1935 Auburn has devel- 
oped the finest cars in its his- 
tory. They are built for the 
discriminating buyer who can- 








not be satisfied with the com- 
monplace, but who wants in- 
dividuality and performance 
coupled with the beauty and 
refinement for:nerly found 
only in America's costliest mo- 
tor car. We are often told that 
the New 1935 Auburns look 
like $3000 motor cars, but our 
prices are low and start at 
$695, at the factory. 

Into these cars we have 
poured quality, because we 
know that fear is dying and 
confidence is returning. We 
know that people are again 
putting cream on their break- 
fast food and. luxury buying is 
increasing. 

Auburn is an independent. 
Independent in its ideas, its 
engineering developments, 
its styling and manufactur- 
ing methods, and we are 
confident that. a ride in the 
New 1935 Auburn will con- 
vince you that Auburn's best 
days lie ahead. 
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Hoffman Hobby 


‘Ts BUREAU for Street Traffic Research in Harvard 
University has three basic functions: First, to train 
graduate students in traffic control engineering and ad- 
ministration; second, to carry on research in various 
cities in co-operation with public officials; and, third, to 
serve as a clearing house for information on traffic 
control questions. 

The Bureau was originally called the Albert Russel 
Erskine Bureau of Street 


Traffic Research and was 
founded in 1925 through the inter- 
est of Paul G. Hoffman. Hoff- 


of reducing traffic accidents and 
congestion with sound traffic con- 
trol methods through work done 


: ; for the commission by Miller 

as president , , 

og ag egy Rene lg ot Com- McClintock, as consulting engi- 
mission and had become well- neer. McClintock at present is 


acquainted with the possibilities 


the director of the Bureau. 











The Bureau was originally 
sponsored financially, at Hoff- 
man's suggestion, by the board of 
directors of the Studebaker Corp., 
and at their request was known 
for a number of years as the Er- 
skine Bureau for Street Traffic 
Research. 


The Bureau is now maintained 
through the financial assistance of 
the organized automobile industry 
through the Automobile Manufac- 
turers Assn. Hoffman the original 
founder of the Bureau, is now 
president of the Studebal-er Corp. 
and chairrian of the Traffic Com- 
mittee of the AMA. 


CONGRATULATES 
STUDEBAKER 


e To those men of vision and courage 


responsible for Studebaker’s magnifi- 


the Reo 


cent accomplishment sais 


Motor Car Company takes this means 
of extending its sincere 


congratulations. 


REO MOTOR CAR CO. 
LANSING, MICHIGAN 
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Under a generous grant from 
the industry, the work of the 
Bureau will be greatly enlarged, 
and special attention will be given 
to the immediate future to the 
design of special traffic facilities 
to adjust street and highway sys- 
tems to the modern requirements. 

The Bureau's work has been 
active and has influenced to a 
great extent the traffic systems in , 
cities throughout the country. 

Many of the graduates of the 
Bureau hold public and private 
positions relative to traffic con- 
trol matter all over the country. 

Inability to effectively use auto- 
mobiles in urban transportation is 
responsible, in a great degree, to 
present sales limits, the Bureau 
has found. 

One of the most vital problems 
confronting the industry is the 
manner which its own products 
are hindering efforts to sell more 
cars. Intenscly congested traffic 
conditions on large cities have 
brought about a fast growing 
tendency of people of means to do 
without motor cars. 

It is the opinion of Hoffman and 
McClintock that the saturation 
point of automobile ownership in 
any large city is controlled by 
physics rather than economics. 

This theory is substantiated by 
the bureau in its study, which re- 
ported that lack of advantages 
have induced many people to do 
without cars. 

Assuming normal conditions, it 
would be expected that the per 
capita annual spending income in 
cities should bear considerable re- 
lationship to the number of auto- 
mobiles in proportion to the popu- 
lation. In such an_ instance, 
capacity to buy would be the one 
controlling power. Statistics pub- 
lished by the survey indicate, 
however, that such is not the case. 
The figures in the accompanying 
box are for 1932, from Sales Man- 
agement. 


Two outstanding cities in the 
list are Los Angeles and San 
Francisco. Both have a per capita 
spending income not greatly dif- 
ferent from Chicago, yet Los 
Angeles has one car for every 
three persons and San Francisco 
one for every four. Both of these 
cities were found by the survey 
to be favorable for easy motor 
car operation. 


Studies of the bureau in many 
cities indicate that typical over-all 
speeds for trips from outlying 
residential areas to the centers of 
the cities rarely exceed 20 miles 
per hour, and are often lower. The 
habitual user of mass transporta- 
tion, the survey declares, finds it 
difficult to justify the added cost 
involved in acquiring and main- 
taining a motor vehicle. Thus, 
the slowness of private car trans- 
portation is evidently a definite 
— to automobile transporta- 
ion. 


Better traffic control is seen as 
the answer to the situation. Park- 
ing regulation, turning limitations, 
one-way movement, stop streets, 
and other forms of traffic control 
have been found to greatly in- 
crease capacity at the same time 
add considerably to the average 
speed. 

If such control can not ease 
the traffic situation, the bureau 
believes that surface routes for 
all traffic must undergo grade 
changes. 

The bureau has advised the City 
of Chicago in traffic manipulation 
problems and has evolved plans 
which have in operation demon- 
strated their value in relieving 
traffic congestion and hazards. 

Parking facilities are coming to 
be more and more recognized in 
their true light of importance. 
Modern apartment buildings carry 
parking space adjacent, and even 
plans for new slum-clearance pro- 


Annual per Capita No. Persons 


Metropolitan Area 
Boston 
Chicago 
Cleveland 
Detroit 


Indianapolis 

Los Angeles 

Pittsburgh 

St. Louis 

San Francisco 
Washington, D.C. ...... 


McClintock points out that Bos- 
ton has a higher annual per capita 
spendable income than any other 
city, except Washington. Yet it 
has seven persons for each pas- 
senger automobile, a far higher 
number than can be found in the 
average city in the list, and con- 
siderably higher than the national 
average of five persons for each 
car. Boston, the report states, is 
a notoriously difficult city in 
which to operate a motor vehicle. 

Chicago, with a relatively high 
per capita spendable income has 
eight persons for each automobile. 
Chicago, too, the bureau reports, 
is difficult for motor operation. 





Spending Income per Pass. Auto. 


$630.4 
550.4 
429.5 
337.9 
396.9 
523.8 
440.8 
409.4 
565.7 
658.9 
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jects recognize the possibilities of 
many automobiles even in homes 
of low-salaried groups. Now, more 
than ever, since decreased land 
values make it more profitable to 
turn property into parking lots, 
even at the expense of wrecking 
obsolete buildings, parking facili- 
ties are more nearly approaching 
the demand. 

The bureau declares that it sees 
no reason, other than lack of 
driving facilities, why all cities 
should not attain a vehicle-popu- 
lation ratio equal to Indianapolis, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, or 
Washington. 


Car Makers Unite 
To Cut Traffie Toll 


HE United States in 1934 experienced its worst auto- 


mobile accident record. 
killed and nearly a million 


Around 36,000 persons were 
injured. This 16 per cent 


increase over the fatalities reportéd for 1933 gives rise 


to the question: 


“Are automobile manufacturers really 


interested in reducing the traffic accident toll?” 


An emphatic “Yes” is the 
president of the Studebaker 
out that the industry is do- 
ing—not only its full share 
but a good deal more--to make 
the highways safe. 

In a recent “talk before the 
Greater New York Safety Con- 
ference, Hoffman drew attention 
to the fact that there are three 
major elements in the traffic ac- 
cident problem: 

a) The Automobile 
b) The Driver 
c) The Highway 
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answer of Paul G. Hoffman, 
Corp., who goes on to point 


“As car manufacturers our first 
responsibility is to build safe ve- 
hicles—vehicles which regularly 
and surely will do the bidding of 
their drivers, vehicles which, in- 
volved in an actual collision will 
protect their occupants from harm 
to the fullest possible extent,” he 
said. 

“This primary obligation, auto- 
mobile manufacturers have met 
fully. They have subjected their 


‘Continued on Page 72) 











Against the stc 


is saddlemaker at 
twenty-one, Jeb Hardy and his young 
bride left New Haven’s pleasant streets 
to try their fortunes in the wilds of Ohio. 
Two months out with the wagon train, 
Jeb elected to settle at a point where 
trail and river made a natural paus- 
ing place for westward traffic. For five 


years he worked day and night, out- . 


fitting wagon trains with new harness 
and leather fittings. In five years he 
accumulated three children, two ap- 
préntices, a busy shop, a well built house 
and four sections of timbered land be- 
yond. But one spring the wagon trains 
ceased coming and barges on the river 
grew scarce. For five years the best sad- 
dlemaker in Ohio barely supported his 
family soling shoes for passing wayfarers. 
Martha pined for Connecticut and her 
hungry children often cried themselves 
to sleep. Jeb tried to sell out and go 
home, but found no buyers for an idle 
harness shop and idle land. Three more 
starving years passed, with life a day to 
day matter. Then one spring a trio of 
bearded young men crossed the river 
and set up a theodolite. Word spread 
that the railroad was coming... Jeb’s 
saddle shop has long since been obliter- 
ated by the Hardy factories, and his four 
sections of timber have helped make four 
generations of Hardys comfortable... 


ice GAMBLE came back from the 
Civil War to his farm in Indiana with 
a shaggy black beard, a horse, a worn 
blue uniform, six months back pay and 
a long scar on his back from a reb 
sabre. The farm was in a bad way, fences 
down, stock sold off, and fields unworked 
for three years. A too long diet of salt 
pork and corn meal had turned the chil- 
dren into gaunt scarecrows in home- 
spun, and Nellie was already an aging 
woman. Clint increased his mortgage to 
buy equipment and put in some litters of 
hogs. The hogs died of cholera by spring, 
and the young corn withered on the stalk 
in July. A dry summer claimed his next 
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crop, and a late frost the third. Clint cut 
timber, made roads for the county at a 
dollar a day, struggled early and late to 
meet his mortgage interest. One winter 
the only meat they had was gray squirrel 
brought down with Clint’s army rifle. 
The last baby died before its first birth- 
day... The boys were almost out of their 
teens before times got better, but get 
better they did. Before Clint marched 
the last time with the G. A.R., the big 
gray barns, the granary, milk house and 
flower gardens made the Gamble farm 
a local showplace. Clint’s boys were the 
richest farmers in the county... 























































Piwe times are still hard times for 
the present day business man as well as 
the pioneer. Customers lessen, credit 
crawls into its lair, clouds of debt pile 
up, and the enthusiastic enterprises un- 
dertaken in the optimistic years become 
millstones around the neck of the de- 
pression business. Plants stand idle, 
equipment rusts, employees suffer; fixed 
charges run on, and each day brings a 
new tide of despair. In such a period, 
there is nothing to do but the same old 
hair-graying things—hang on, fight on; 
recover from each new reverse, utilize 
every meagre asset; keep thinking, keep 
working, strive to survive...Eventually 
times improve, as they always have. 

We congratulate the stalwarts of 
Studebaker, who have stood against the 
storm, fought their good fight, saved a 
great company and a city’s principal 
payroll, added new lustre and respect 
toa fine old name. And while the memory 
of man is brief, we know that for some 
years to come, the Studebaker owner 
and dealer, and everybody who does 
business with the survived Studebaker 
Corporation will know and feel some 
extra measure of vicarious satisfaction 
and pride in doing business with Stude- “ 
baker. And we add our best wishes for J 
Studebaker’s future good fortune in/% 
the firm confidence that they will not 
be unwarranted or unwise! 
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Studebaker Has 
Truek Program 


TUDEBAKER will make a strong bid for its full share 
S of 1935 truck business. Included in the new 1935 
truck line is a 1'%-ton chassis at $565 f.o.b. South 
Bend, priced to compete with the lowest priced trucks. 
Features of the new line are duo-servo hydraulic brakes, 
larger axles, heavier springs, more power and a new 


engine. 


Studebaker's line of — for — . 

i models aving furnishe 

aa baie which meet the for 8-foot bodies; 141-inch wheel- 

requirements of 64 per cent of base for 9-foot bodies; 165-inch 
all trucks sold. Following are wheelbase for 12-foot bodies. 

1-T600 Series of 2 to 3-ton ca- 

1-T200 Series of 1% to 2-ton pacity will have a gross rating 


the models: 


This new truck will be 
in 130-inch wheelbase 








base for 12-foot bodies and the 


vod 


capacity, having a gross vehicle of 15,500 pounds. The 141-inch 183-inch wheelbase for 15-foot gross rating of 16,000 
rating of 11,000 pounds. For wheelbase is approved for 9-foot to 16-foot bodies. 


‘ : Aras a ee 
dump truck service the vehicle bodies; the 153 inch wheelbase 
caiiee will be limited to 10,500 10-foot bodies; the 165-inch wheel- 


A look at Modern 
Mohair Velvet 
Upholstery 
from the 


Aiusomobile 


Why it pays you to order 


your cars with 
MOHAIR VELVET 


1 It wears longer 
2 It is easier to clean 


3 It is more comfortable 
4 It is always good style 
5 It is easy on clothing 

6 It is more economical 





ealer’s 


IF YOUR business is selling cars, 
you naturally look at any one 
part of your car, such as the up- 
holstery, from the viewpoint of 
yourcustomers. Let’s reverse that 
for a moment and consider what 
Modern Mohair Velvet Upholstery 
means to you. 

When your cars are trimmed 
with Mohair Velvet, you don’t 
need to cause your service depart- 
ment a lot of grief or send your 
cars to the dry cleaners and spend 
ten or twenty dollars because the 
upholstery has become soiled en 
route or on the showroom floor. 
No need to get a new demon- 
strator every few weeks because 
of dirty and spotted trim. No need 
to worry if it rains, or if John 
Prospect, Jr. climbs over the seat 
with his dirty shoes. Why? Be- 
cause Mohair Velvet is by all odds 


the most serviceable — and the 


This chassis will be furnished in 
A new model to be known as 141-inch, 165-inch and 183-inch 
the 1-W700 series of 2% to 3%- wheelbases. The Waukesha BK 









a 






most easily serviced—upholstery 
material known — the only up- 
holstery that can be safely washed 
with soap and water. Even after 
the hardest usage, you can quickly 
make Mohair Velvet look like new 
at practically no cost. 


It is considerations like these 
that reflect in your profit and loss 
statement. And if they are im- 
portant from your viewpoint, 
think how valuable they are to 
your customers! The same prac- 
tical advantages in Modern 
Mohair Velvet which save you ex- 
pense and trouble in your own 
showroom and service depart- 
ment are doubly important after 
the sale in assuring your custom- 
ers lasting satisfaction and endur- 


ing style. 


Couriins & AtKMAN CORPORATION 
200 Madison Avenue, New York City 


1935'S NUMBER ONE UPHOLSTERY 
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ton capacity will have a vehicle engine of 282 cubic inch dis- 
placement will be used in this 
model. 


1-W8s00 Series of 3 to 4-ton 
capacity will have a gross rating 
of 18,200 pounds. Wheelbases will 
be 141-inch, 165-inch and 183- 
inch. 


An outstanding feature of the 
line is the duo-servo hydraulic 
brake system. Studebaker claims 
to be the first manufacturer to 
equip its trucks with the Bendix 
duo-servo brake shoes which are 
controlled or actuated by the 
conventional hydraulic system 

Other improvements in the 
1-T200 Series of 1% to 2-ton ca- 
pacity trucks are a wider front 
axle and larger steering knuckle 
pin. Wheel bearings have greater 
spacing to provide more stability. 
The new front axle is approxi- 
mately one inch wider, providing 
shorter turning radius. Both 
front and rear springs have been 
increased in capacity. Front 
springs are now two inches wide 
with bronze bushed shackles 
used. The brake lining area on 
these new trucks has been in- 
creased from 230 to 260 square 
inches and thickness of the brake 
lining has also been increased. 
An emergency brake, operating 
on the transmission shaft, is 
standard equipment. 


Another feature is the by-pass 
thermostat installed on the en- 
gine to increase the truck’s econ- 
omy. 

List Prices Low 

List prices, f.o.b. South Bend 
factory, on the new Studebaker 
trucks are as follows: 


1% to 2-Ton Models 
1-T230 130-inch Wheelbase $ 565 
1-T241 141-inch Wheelbase 600 
1-T265 165-inch Wheelbase 615 

2 to 3-Ton Models 
1-T641 141-inch Wheelbase $ 945 
1-T653 153-inch Wheelbase 970 
1-T665 165-inch Wheelbase 995 
1-T683 183 inch Wheelbase 1,045 

2% to 3%-Ton Models 
1-W741 141-inch Wheelbase $1,545 
1-W765 165-inch Wheelbase 1,595 
1-W783 183-inch Wheelbase 1,620 

3 to 4-Ton Models 
1-W841 141-inch Wheelbase $1,845 
1-W865 165-inch Wheelbase 1,895 
1-W883 183-inch Wheelbase 1,920 


The new 1-T600 series is also 
equipped with the new duo-servo 
hydraulic brake system, and brake 
lining has been increased to 330 
square inches. 

Spring capacity, both front 
and rear, has been increased as 
an added measure of value in the 
1-T600 Series. An engine ther- 
mostat is standard equipment on 
this model. 


A new truck model, known as 
the 1-W700 series, will be iden- 
tical in frame, wheelbase and 
axles to the 1-W800 series with 
the exception that a Waukesha 
L-head type engine of 282 cubic 
inches displacement will power 
this unit. This engine develops 
a torque of 190 foot pounds and 
82 horsepower at 3,200 rpm. 

The 1-W800 series truck will 
have the new duo-servo hydraulic 
brake system and _ horizontal 
hood louvres. A Timken 33020 
series front axle is available for 
this model which, it is said, will 
increase the gross rating to 20,000 
pounds, to permit mounting of 
larger tires in front and give 
shorter turning radius. 
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FORWARD LOOKING MANUFACTURER 


we = 
and a forward looking industry 
STUDEBAKER carries on the spirit which has been typical of 


the industry ever since the first motor car was built. Right now, automobile 





manufacturers are the country’s greatest leaders toward recovery. Their 1935 


models have made an impressive bow. From now on 


Neicusornoop Selling strikes a new note in 
the marketing of motor cars. There is one fun- 
damental reason. The selling of more cars means 
the contacting of more prospects and that’s ex- 
actly what Feeder Establishments do... through 
the sale of gas and oil, accessories and repairs, 
tire and batteries, they supply the mot@rist with 
everything he needs. They do a daily ‘“‘get ac- 
quainted” kind of car-selling job. And at the 


same time reduce selling costs. 


UNIFORMITY OF STATION DESIGN 
-..a real selling asset 
Experience has shown that the most successful 
stations are those of UNIFORM DESIGN and 
24-hour sales appeal. From the standpoint of the 
manufacturer, distributor and dealer uniformity 

brings a distinct advantage. 
UNIFORMITY in sales outlets is not a new 
idea. It is a sound principle of merchandising... 


for these reasons. 


—Uniformity assures quick identification. 


—Each dealer benefits by having associate 
dealers operating uniform stations. 





THE 


Engineers and Builders 
National Headquarters 
16112 Euclid Ave. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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—Motorists quickly get the habit of driving 
into uniformly designed stations. 

—Motorists quickly become familiar with the 
layout of uniform stations. Familiarity holds 
customers. 

—Uniformity in station design is good adver- 
tising. 

—There is greater economy in the building of 
ten or more stations of uniform design. 


CORRECT DESIGN 
INSURES SALES APPEAL 


Successful operators of modern Neighborhood- 
Feeder Stations, and there are hundreds of them, 
will tell you that the design of the station and 


SERVICE STATION DIVISION 





it’s a selling job. 


the choice of materials play an important part 
in the results. 


—Many of them have chosen Porcelain Enamel 
because this popular material always stays 
clean, comes in brilliant color effects, lends 
itself to a variety of designs, can be well in- 
sulated. 

—They insist upon stations that sparkle night 
and day ...stations must have 24-hour 
sales appeal. 

—Their stations are built around the sale of 
gas and oil and include attractive motor show 
departments. Every convenience is provided. 


—They have profited by the co-operation of the 
manufacturers and distributors of their cars. 


—Experience has shown that it is better to 
handle the building job through one experi- 
enced organization rather than ten, each 
one handling a small part. 


The correct design, layout and construction of 
Neighborhood Stations requires experience. One 
should have all available information before a 
start is made. Manufacturers, distributors and 
dealers who contemplate the erection of any 
number of stations will do well to talk to Austin. 


“a 
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AUSTIN COMPANY 


THE 
AUSTIN METHOD 
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Offices in Principal Cities 


Detroit, Michigan 
2842 West Grand Bivd. 





John‘ M. Studebaker. For sev- 
eral years Mr. Fish had served 
as Chairman of the Executive 
Committee of Studebaker Bros. 
Manufacturing Co., and he had 
been chiefly instrumental in put- 
ting the brothers into the horse- 
less-carriage business in 1902. 
Electric runabouts were the first 
product, but by 1908 the com- 
pany had obtained an exclusive 
contract with famed _ Everitt- 
Metzger-Flanders Co. of Detroit 
to sell their gasoline automobiles. 
By 1910 it had acquired control 
of the E.-M.-F. Co. In 1911 Mr. 
Fish engineered the formation of 
the Studebaker Corp., which ac- 
quired all Studebaker and E.-M.- 
F.- plants and business, and of 
which he became president, John 
M. Studebaker moving over to the 
chairmanship of the Board. 
Nephews Clement Jr. and George 
M. Studebaker were elected Vice 
Presidents, And there appeared 
for the first time Albert Russell 
Erskine, protagonist of our evolv- 
ing plot, who came in from the 
Underwood Typewriter Co. as 
Treasurer. Thereupon net Stude- 
baker sales leaped from $28,500,- 
000 in 1911 to $35,400,000 in 1912, 





Studebaker Comes Back 


(Continued from Page 6) 








to $41,500,000 in 1913, to $43,400,- 
000 in 1914, an increase of more 
than 50 per cent in three years. 


In 1915 Mr. Erskine moved up 
to the presidency, and the modern 
history of Studebaker began. In 
South Bend this remarkable man 
is a legend; to stockholders of 
that day he was a wizard con- 


verting automobiles into gold. 
Typical of the predepresion fi- 
nancier, he was self-made, with 


a daring touch that does not at 


present characterize American 
industrialists. Everywhere Mr. 
Erskine went, fortune’ smiled. 


Born in Huntsville, Alabama, in 
1871, and starting as an office 
boy in a railroad office at $15 
a month, he worked up through 
various clerkships to become 
auditor of the American Cotton 
Co., then Treasurer of the Yale 
& Towne Manufacturing Co., then 
Vice President of the Underwood 
Typewriter Co. When he came 
to Studebaker in 1911 he already 
had a reputation for financial 


ONGRAT 


astuteness; but what most sur- 
prised his associates and won 
him the presidency in four years 
was his ability to tune up a big 
organization and drive it at 
breakneck speed. In those days 
an automobile did not have to 
be sold. The problem was to 
make it, and to make it well not 
only, but in a hurry. It was a 
job eminently suited to a man 
who at one time announced: “I 
eat obstacles for breakfast!” 
Production, sales, advertising, en- 
gineering, dealer relationships, 
all fell under his single and 
unique sway. 

Mr. Erskine’s luck began turn- 
ing up sevens the moment he 
sat down in the _ President’s 
chair. The British had been 
ordering Studebaker’ transport 
wagons, artillery harness, and 
automobiles since the summer of 
1914, but in 1915 and 1916 Allied 
orders rolled in so fast that 
sales jumped to $56,500,000 in 
1915, to $62,000,000 in 1916, and in 


ULATIONS 


TO 


STUDEBAKER 


on its ighty 


-Third Year 


of Service 
in the Transportation Field 


¥ 


The new “Miracle Ride” Studebakers, 


like their predecessors, are equipped 


with Delco-Remy 


electrical units. 


the latter year the common divi- 
dend, which started at $5 a share 
in 1915, was doubled. This big rise 
was only partially based on war 
orders, however, because com- 
mercial business was aboom. So 
geod was it that Mr. Erskine was 
not at all anxious for war orders 
from the U. S., but he neverthe- 
less put the Studebaker plants 
at President Wilson's disposal. 
The move was patriotic, and un- 
profitable enough to be pointed 
te with pride, for Studebaker 
sales dropped to $50,000,000, and 
net profit from $8,600,000 in 1916 
to $3,500,000 in 1917, which was 
the lowest profit Mr. Erskine had 
turned in so far. 

But by 1919 Mr. Erskine had 


again donned his seven-league 
boots, with a record net profit of 


$9,300,000. This rapid recovery 
was very largely based on the 
1919 Studebaker car—the Big- 


Six and the Special-Six—-a rugged 
automobile, less remarkable for 
its style and flash than for its 


DELCO-REMY CORPORATION 


Anderson, 


Indiana 
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honest worth. Indeed it was one 
of the best automobiles in the 
world at that time, and America 
received it with open arms. The 
depression of 1920-21 fell upon 
the country but troubled Mr. 
Erskine’s affairs not at all. From 
£66,/00.000 in 1919, net sales of 
the Studebaker Sixes leaped to 
$91,000,000 in 1920, to $97,000,000 
in 1921, to $133,000.000 in 1922, to 


$166,000,000 in 1923--a business 
multiplied 250% in four years. 
Shrinkage 


a 1923 was the high point in 
Studebaker history. Never 
again did sales reach $166,000,000. 
In considering this apparent 
stagnation there are two schools 
of thought. On the one hand it 
is argued that a concern that re- 
mained stationary during the 
boom was in reality losing ground 
--and in support of this theory it 
must be admitted that Studebaker 
lost its volume ranking in the 
trade, dropping from sixth place 
(factory sales) in 1923 to twelfth 
in 1929. Buyers turned to cars 
in the next-lower price class such 
as Pontiac, Dodge, De Soto, and 
Essex; and Studebaker also lost 
ground to its naturel rival, Nash. 
On the other hand, it is apparent 
that expansion and growth were 
overemphasized in the twenties. 
A business that holds its volume 
at a consistent level (and Stude- 
baker held to around $150,000,- 
000) may be organically sound, 
even though for special reasons 
such as style or shift of public 
taste it loses leadership. Looking 
back across the depression, this 
seems to be the maturer view, 
and the fact that Studebaker 
reached a_ kind of saturation 
point in 1923 is not the significant 
fact of a Studebaker analysis. 
Rather, the significant fact is 
the character of the helmsman. 
Mr. Erskine could not conceive 
of business in any other terms 
than those of expansion. Since 
1911, when he came into the 
business, Studebaker sales had 
increased every year with the 
exception of the two war years. 
Besides, he was buoyantly opti- 
mistic, and as all the financial 
world new, he loved to gamble. 
The result of this frame of mind 
very soon made itself apparent in 
the Studebaker dividend policy, 
hitherto conservative. From 
1915 to 1923 inclusive, Studebaker 
made a total net profit of $91,- 
000,000, of which 42 per cent had 
been paid out in dividends. But 
from that year on, while profits 
remained approximately station- 
soared, to the 


ary, dividends 
cheers and acclaim of _ stock- 
holders. In 1924 the company 


paid out 59 per cent of its profits, 
76 per cent in 1926, 82 per cent 
in 1927, and no less than 106 per 
cent in 1929. Whereas in 1923 
nearly $10,000,000 had _ been 
plowed back into the _ business, 
only $1,300.000 went back in 1926, 
only $1,200,000 in 1927, and none 
at all thereafter. 

Even then no serious damage 
had been done, although the 
launching of the Erskine (a light 
Six priced at about $900) in 1926 
and 1927, together with the pur- 
chase of $5,700,000 of Pierce- 
Arrow* stock in 1928 and 1929 
and the liberal dividend policy 
above referred to, had depleted 
the company’s net working 
capital from $37,000,000 in 1926 
to $22,000,000 in 1929. 
many another businessman, to 
say nothing of the nation’s Chief 
Executive, Mr. Ersl.ine_inter- 
preted the collapse of 1930 as 
merely a financial flurry, and 


But like © 


o 


firmly grasping the wheel of his © 


lurching machine, persuaded his 


Board of Directors to declare a | 
1930 dividend of $7,800,000 (pre- | 


ferred and common), which was 
506 per cent of net profit from 


(Continued on Page 22) 


*Outgrowth of a bieycle business established in 
Buffalo in 1870 by George N. Vierce, the 
Vierce- Arrow Motor Car Co. dates back in name 
to 1909. The grand old man of Dierce- Arrow was 
Board Chairman Charles Clifton, who entered 


the company in 1897 and died in 192% Myron 
kK. Forbes became president in 1922. Under 
Studebaker, Arthur J. Chanter was installed as 
‘ice-president and = general manager, beeame 


president in August, 193%. From 1928 through 
1932 Studebaker purchased 230,125 shares (100 
per cent) of Vierce-Arrow “UW stock, 152,214 
(77 per cent of the “A” stock, and 23,500 
(3% per cent) of the preferred. All figures for 
sales, carnings, and working capital in the pres- 
emt article exelude Vierce-Arrow, unless other 
wise indicated, 
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S vuproaxen’s use of Safety Plate Glass is con- 


sistent with their policy of constantly endeavoring to give Stude- 





baker buyers not only automobiles of improved appearance and 
better mechanical performance, but of greater safety, also. 

For safety glass adds materially to the security of modern motor- 
ing. When you sell a Studebaker equipped with safety glass, you 
are assuring your customers of an additional element of protection 
against the hazard of glass injuries in motoring accidents .. . you 
are definitely increasing the likelihood of their remaining safe and 


uninjured when emergencies arise. 


SAFETY GLASS ASSOCIATION INC. 
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Studebaker Comes Back 


(Continued from Page 20) 


Studebaker and _  Pierce-Arrow 
combined. He felt the more cer- 
tain of himself by reason of the 
spectacular success of the Pierce- 
Arrow acquisition—the Pierce- 
Arrow plant being relatively small 
and elastic, Studebaker manage- 
ment had cut big slices from the 
overhead and converted a $1,2$3,- 
000 net loss in 1928 into a $2,500,- 
000 net profit in 1929. This was 
followed by another net of $1,- 
317,000 in 1930. But that year 
marked the end of Pierce-Arrow 
profits. The trend was all against 
the big car. 

Quite aware of this trend, Mr. 
Erskine determined to break 
through the depression with a 
new low-priced car. The Erskine 
had been abandoned in 1929; now 
he would bring out the Rockne 
($585 to $840, F.O.B. Detroit), 
named after the late Knute 
Rockne of Notre Dame, who sold 
Studebaker cars and was on Stu- 
debaker business when killed in 
an airplane accident Mar. 31, 1931. 
This well-engineered but ill-fated 
car appeared in December, 1931, 
in the midst of the depression, at 
a cost of some $500,000 and a 
further dispersion of Studebaker's 
net working resources. On top of 
it, on top of more purchases of 
Pierce-Arrow stock, and in face 
of the gathering storm, Stude- 
baker declared $2,800,000 in divi- 
dends in 1931 (341 per cent of 
consolidated net profit), depleting 
working capital to $17,000,000, 
with which to carry on the busi- 
ness of three automobile com- 
panies. 

Matters were now fairly serious. 
Never since 1913 had the parent 
company's working capital been 
so low. Moreover, sales of its own 
ears had slipped badly—-they had 
tumbled from a high of 145,000 
cars in 1923 to 97,000 in 1929, and 
they tumbled still further in 1932 


Roclnes. To be sure Studebaker 
did not lose sales as rapidly as 
many another automotive concern, 
and its relative position in the in- 
dustry jumped from twelfth in 
1929 all the way back to sixth in 
1932. Neverthless, “relative posi- 
tion” was no answer to the de- 
pression. Combined net loss for 
Pierce-Arrow, Rockne and Stude- 
baker in 1932 was $8,700,000 be- 
fore deductions for minority losses 
on Pierce-Arrow stock. More than 
$1,000,000 was expended upon 
plant in excess of depreciation 
charges, and dividends on Stude- 
baker and Pierce-Arrow preferred 
stocks, together with a 30-cent 
disbursement on Studebaker com- 
mon in the first quarter of 1932, 
soaked up another $1,000,000. Since 
October, 1929, the company had 
paid out some $10,000,000 in divi- 
dends in excess of net profits. 
Having won his reputation as fin- 
ancial Santa Claus Mr. Erskine 
simply would not relinquish it. 
But by the end of 1932 his net 
working capital had declined an 
additional $13,500,000 to $3,500,000, 
of which $1,600,000 belonged to 
Pierce-Arrow. The crisis was upon 
him. 


White 

R. ERSKINE had seen it 

* coming and in casting about 
for a solution had discovered the 
White Motor Co., an old, estab- 
lished concern which, like many 
another automotive manufacturer, 
had dug in for the depression with 
big reserves of cash. This com- 
pany has a colorful history of its 
own. In 1899 Thomas H. White 
of the White Sewing Machine Co., 
Cleveland, bought a steam-driven 
Locomobile. Its boiler repeatedly 
burned ott, and so Son Rollin sat 
down to invent a better one. He 
produced a flash boiler, tried to 
sell it to Locomobile, ended by 


to 48,000, of which 22,000 were making his own steam car with 


**We Eat Obstacles for Breakfast’’ 


a Studebaker motto coined by the late Afbert Russel 


Erskine for himself and taken up by the Studebaker staff. 
This staff is small, independent, and fast on its feet. 


Paul G. Hoffman, one of the three receivers, was vice- 
president in charge of sales before receivership and is presi- 


dent of the Studebaker Sales Corp. of America, which was 
kept out of the receivership. He will be president of the 


new Studebaker corporation. 


ceiver, was vice-president in charge of production and will 
become chairman of the board of the new company. Ashton 
G. Bean the third receiver, is president of the White Motor 
hose stock Studebaker owns 95 per cent. He is 


Co., of 


known to industrialists as a financial realist. 


The late Albert Russel Erskine was the dynamic leader 
who built up Studebaker from a $56,000,000 business in 1915 
to $166,000,000 in 1923. Three and one-half months after 
his company entered receivership, he committed suicide. 
Frederick S. Fish, son-in-law of Founder John M. Stude- 


Harold S. Vance, also a re- 





baker, is the retiring chairman of the board. By shifting. 
the emphasis of the business from wagons to automobiles, 


he laid the foundations for 
money-making. 


Studebaker’s long years of 


Chief Engineer Delmar G. (Barney) Roos is one of the 
smartest engineers in the industry and 1934 President of 


the Society of Automotive Engineers. 
Ralph A. Vail, Studebaker production 


research engineer. 


William S. James is 


manager, has been with Oldsmobile, Franklin, Dodge, and 


the American Locomotive Co. 


James R. Hughes, designer 


of Studebaker bodies, was trained with Daimler, Rolls-Royce, 





Renault, Ford, and Lincoln. 


Some of the top men in the-sates organization are George 
D. Keller, sales manager; Arvid L. Frank, vice-president 
and manager of the Studebaker Export Corp.; and Louis K. 
Manley, manager of all branches in the U. S. 








his brothers Windsor and Walter. 
It was against his own desire that 
Windsor White shifted to gasoline 
in 1909, for he saw great advan- 
tages in steam—advantages that 
still exist but are more theoretical 
than practical. In 1929 the ambi- 
dextrous Robert W. Woodruff, 
president of Coca-Cola, was also 
president and chairman of the 
board of White. This was too 
much for any man, and Mr. 


VWoodruff gladly turned the White 





to Ashton G. 
Bean, a close friend of the White 
family, a rugged, thick-lipped in- 
dustrialist, who never eats lunch 
and never employs friends or rela- 


presidency over 


tives in business. Sensing the 
gravity of the depression, he 
slashed big- chunks from. the 


White overhead and continued the 
strong cash policy which Mr. 
Woodruff had already endorsed. 
On Dec. 31, 1931, White had 


24,000,000 in cash and $4,000,000 


“$1.25 in 1929, $1 in 1928). 


in government bonds. It had a 
working capital of $22,000,000 and 
the extraordinary current ratio of 
17 to 1. 

Studebaker had a truck busi- 
ness of its own, with excellent 
dealer distribution in the country 
districts. White, on the other 
hand, was strong in the cities, 
with almost no representation in 
the country. Believing that a 
combination of the two would re- 
sult in a domination of the U. S. 
truck business and would at the 
same time improve Studebaker's 
working-capital position, Mr. Er- 
skine decided on a merger. He 
had his choice of purchasing the 
White stock, then selling at $23 
a share, or the White assets; and 
since the latter method would 
have involved a delay of six or 
eight months, he threw discre- 
tion to the winds in one final 
gamble and chose the former. 
By a plan announced in Septem- 


ber, 1932, Studebaker acquired 95 — 


per cent of the White common @ 


stock for $5 per share in cash, 


$25 in new 6 per cent gold notes § 


(totaling $14,900,000), and one 
share of Studebaker common, 
then worth $9 a share. The cash 
disbursement was to be effected 
by a whopping White dividend 
of $5 a share (White had paid 
only 50 cents in 1931, $2 in 1930, 
Pend- 


ing consummation of the deal, — 


the banks which had already ex- © 


tended Studebaker a loan of $6,- 
000,000, now put 
more for 60 days. 

The plan would perhaps have 
benefited White quite as much as 
Studebaker. Nevertheless, vari- 
ous minority groups, owning 
about 30,000 shares of White 
stock, did not think so. They re- 
fused to come in. Negotiations 


up $3,250,000 | 


4 
4 


: 
| 


began with Robert C. Shaffner, § 


president of A. G. Becker & Co. 
of Chicago, who controlled some 
18,000 shares of stock and wanted 
about $40 for it in cash. 
had he been willing to pay, Mr. 
Erskine could not have done so 

(Continued on Page 24) 
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You can't help but be thrilled and neither can we, at what has happened at Stude- 
baker. A great thing for business! A healthy thing for the automotive industry! Hat's 
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utomotive Daily News, 









off! — to initiative, tireless energy, straight thinking, the unbeatable spirit of a champion. 


Naturally it's a matter of pride with us that the Timken Bevel Gear Axle and Timken 


Front Axle are standard equipment on heavier models of Studebaker Trucks. 


The principal thing, we believe, that Studebaker and every other Timken user asks 


of us, is that we continue to build good axles. We've always done that; always will. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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P : \HROUGHOUT the past nine years, it has 


been our privilege to serve as advertising 


counsel to the Studebaker interests. 


Among the Studebaker advertising and sales 


themes which we have originated and developed are: 


“Builder of Champions” 

“You're Out of Date Without an Eight” 
“Free Wheeling” 

“ Automatic Automobiles” 

“Speedway Stamina — Skyway Style’ 
“The Miracle Ride’ 

“The ‘Third-Degree’ Road Test” 


It is our pride that each of these themes has con- 


tributed definitely to Studebaker progress. 


Yet any credit, which our endeavors in behalf of 
Studebaker may merit, is only a reflection of the 
understanding co-operation which Studebaker ex- 


ecutives have constantly given us. 


In expressing here, our appreciation of the op- 
portunity of fighting under the flag of Studebaker, 
we respectfully add our congratulations to all those 
valiant Studebaker men whose admirable fortitude, 
energy and resourcefulness have made possible the 


new and greater Studebaker Corporation of today. 


Roche, Williams & Cunnyngham, ze. 


Gh icago + Philadelphia 





ADVERTISING CouNSEL TO STUDEBAKER 


AND THE FortowinG DisrinGuisHeED ADVERTISERS 


The Cudahy Packing Co. * Williams Oil-O-Matic Heating Corp. * Star-Peerless Wall Paper Mills * Portland Cement Assn. * Diamond T 


Motor Car Co. » Western Clock Co. * The Munsingwear Corp. * 
Richards- Wilcox Mfg. Co. * Bendix Aviation Corp. * Bendix Products Corp. * Hydraulic Brake Co. * Eclipse Machine Co. * 


Asbestos Corp. * Scintilla Magneto Co., Inc. * Eclipse Aviation Corp. * Pioneer Instrument Co., Inc. * Sun Oil Co. 


Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific Railroad * Houdaille-Hershey Corp. « 


Lee Tire & Rubber Co. * National Toilet Co. * Frozen Desserts, Inc. 


Marshall 


Chicago, 


Chicago Motor Club * National Federation of Coffee Growers of Colombia 
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without stepping on the toes of 
other minorities. Stalemated, 
and with the time limit on its 
$3,000,000 bank loan expiring, 
Studebaker caused White to de- 
clare the $5 dividend, which net- 
ted Studebaker about $3,000,000, 
which was turned over to the 
banks. 

That was on Dec. 27, 1932. The 
banks themselves were getting 
into difficulties and now began 
to press Studebaker for the $6,- 
000,000 they had previously ex- 
tended. At the same time the 
minority White stockholders in- 
formed Mr. Erskine that they 
would get out an injunction 
against any further White divi- 
dends. A _ real opposition was 
therefore apparent. During Jan- 
uary and February, with Stude- 
baker business practically at a 
standstill Mr. Erskine made 
frantic efforts to consummate the 
White merger, even going so far 
as to set up a tentative Ohio 
Studebaker corporation to meet 
the obstacles imposed by the Ohio 
law under which White was in- 
corporated. But Mr. Shaffner 
and the other groups were ada- 
mant. The plan was abandoned, 











Studebaker Comes Back 





and was not even voted on at 
the White stockholders’ meeting 
Mar. 1, 1933. 

Studebaker now began a last 
desperate campaign among the 
commercial banks for the pur- 
pose of raising money to stave 
off calamity. But the Michigan 
bank moratorium had _ brought 
the country to the verge of panic, 
and on Mar. 6 the national mora- 
torium was. declared. This hit 
Studebaker like a stroke of fate. 
Coming as it did at the end of a 
long series of errors and bad 
breaks, it gave the coup de grace 
to a tragedy that could last 
barely half an act longer. On 
Mar. 13 the banks began to re- 
open, and the Studebaker execu- 
tives, 30 days behind in their mer- 
chandising accounts, sat at their 
telephones calling New York and 
Chicago ffor assistance. None 
could be had. The bell struck 
on‘March 18. The Edwards Iron 
Works, Inc., to which Studebaker 
owed $6,229.20, 30 days past due, 


(Continued from Page ) 


filed a petition to have receivers 
appointed. The Studebaker di- 
rectors joined in the plea and 
an order was issued by Judge 
Thomas W. Slick in the U. S. 
District Court at South Bend. 
The liabilities were approxi- 
mately $21,000,000, including $14,- 
900,000 of gold notes. Quick as- 
sets were approximately $6,000,- 
000, but with practically no free 
cash. 


Tragedy 

HUS Nemesis came to the 

grand old man of South Bend. 
He who had led Studebaker up 
into the glittering hills of success 
could not in his heart fail to 
understand that he had likewise 
moved its fall. Had he not 
pushed the Pierce-Arrow acqui- 
sition, Erskine, Rockne, and now 
this unfortunate White deal, 
overriding with superb, white- 
haired confidence the murmurs 
of dissenters? Had he not per- 
suaded his board of directors that 





the depression would turn out to 
be nothing more serious than the 
crisis of 1920-21, when Stude- 
baker, by dash and daring and 
magnificent engineering, added 
50 per cent to its sales? Indeed 
he had misread the signs of the 
times. There was something in 
the cards that had not been in 
the cards at any other time in 
his career. The America of 1933 
was no longer the America that 
he knew. 

Mr. Erskine was a Southerner, 
and he had the personal pride of 
the Southerner. As a wealthy 
man . before the depression he 
had interested himself in real 
estate developments in and 
around South Bend, and for the 
promotion of these operations the 
banks had been glad to extend 
him loans. In 1933 these per- 
sonal loans totaled some $350,000, 
but with all his equity in Stude- 
baker wiped out he could not 
pay them. He was quite willing 
to turn over to his creditors his 





REETINGS 
TO AMERICA’S OLDEST VEHICLE 


MANUFACTURER FROM AMERICA’S 
OLDEST TIRE MANUFACTURER 


“The history of the growth of this oldest of 
vehicle builders is one of the most romantic 
chapters in the annals of American indus- 
trial development —a story of four-score 
years of continuous building of fine trans- 


portation. ‘**— 


In 1852 Henry and Clement Studebaker 


established the 


firm of H &W C. 


Studebaker in South Bend, Indiana, 
and began the building of wagons. 


In 1870 Dr. B. F. Goodrich established 
the first rubber factory in Akron, Ohio, 
now the rubber center of the world. 


With full appreciation of Studebaker's 
great service to transportation, Goodrich 
today congratulates and sends greetings 
to America’s oldest vehicle manufacturer. 


AKRON, OHIO 


*From a booklet, “The Studebaker Corporatién’’ published by 
The B. F. Goodrich Company to acquaint the Goodrich Sales 
Organization with the facts and circumstances that made the 


Studebaker Corporation outstanding in American industry. 




























The B. F. Goodrich Company 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
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| between 


entire 


house, his cash, his personal be- 
longings. But these were not 
enough, and the disgrace of per- 
sonal bankruptcy seemed in any 
case intolerable. For a_ long 
while he could not make up his 
mind what to do. He lingered 
on as president in name only of 
a company managed by young 
men whom he had always treated 
as his sons — bemevolently but 
half seriously. His -health was 
bad. He had heart tromble and 
a touch of diabetes...He could 
not play golf any more. He had 
never had time to make himself 
a philosophy of life. Business 
had been his religion. 

And so, deliberately, planning 
every detail, he was driven to a 
stark conclusion. He invited his 
wife’s family to stay at his house 
so that Mrs. Erskine would not 
be left to face his death alone. 
He also invited his adopted son, 
Albert Russel jr. The night of 
June 30, 1933, he gave a quiet, 
intimate family party. He was 
jovial; everybody retired in good 
spirits. The next morning he 
instructed the butler to. tell 
Russel to come to his room after 
finishing breakfast. He wanted 
Russel to find him, and so break 
the shock to Mrs. Erskine. After 
the butler had gone he scribbled 
a note: “Russel, I cannot go on 
any longer.” He then stepped 
into the bathroom, closed the 
door, wrapped a towel around his 
revolver, and shot himself 
through the heart. 

The Erskine estate paid the 
Erskine debts with $900,000 of 
life insurance. 


The Receivers 


Jt WAS in the light of these 
events that Judge Slick and 
Mr. Hoffman met at one o'clock 
on the morning of Mar. 19, 1933, 
to discuss the insertion of Stude- 
baker’s proposed advertisement 
in the nation’s newspapers. Mr. 
Erskine’s death was not to occur 
for three and a half months, but 
all the elements of his tragedy 
were manifest. It was Mr. Hoff- 
man’s purpose to prevent the 
spread of that tragedy to the 
Studebaker Corp. in toto, and 
thence to the laboring population 
of South Bend. He was thor- 
oughly familiar with all Stude- 
baker affairs, having begun his 
career with the company as a 
salesman in Los Angeles—a fat, 
roly-poly boy selling more autc- 
mobiles than anyone in the Los 
Angeles branch. He grew up 
tall, thin, and keen; became man- 
ager of the Los Angeles branch, 
and when he was only 26 was 
offered the important New York 
branch at $50,000 a year. Young 
Mr. Hoffman turned down this 
offer on the grounds that he 
wanted his own business. The 
Los Angeles distributorship was 
company-owned, but at his re- 
quest it was sold to him. He 
became one of the most success- 
ful automobile distributors in the 
U. S. 

In those days there was a take- 
it-or-leave-it attitude on the part 
of automotive executives toward 
their dealers, and if any dealer 
made trouble his contract was 
canceled. That was because the 
public was clamoring for auto- 
mobiles. But the new Stude- 
baker model introduced in the 
fall of 1924 was not successful, 
resulting in many violent scenes 
dealers and company 
executives in the South Bend 
offices. The dealer organization 
became greatly disturbed. Mr. 
Hoffman was called in from the 
Pacific to become Studebakers 
vice-president in charge of sales, 
and with him came an entirely 
new dealer policy: the dealer 
must be given an identity, treated 
as an independent businessman, 
handled by logic and persuasion, 


assisted, encouraged, and _ wel- 
comed with open arms at South 
Bend. This was the famed 


“Friendliest Factory” policy, and 
under the aegis of that slogan 
any Studebaker dealer had a right 
to walk in on any Studebaker 
executive, put his feet on the desk, 
and gripe. Chiefly, he griped to 
Mr. Hoffman, with the result that 
the vice-president in charge of 
sales won the confidence of the 
dealer organization and 
when the crisis broke was the 


(Continued on Page 26) 











The way of the pioneer is seldom 


smooth—and this is all the more 
reason why the Firestone Tire and 
Rubber Company is kappy to 
extend sincere congratulations to 
Studebaker on their outstanding 
progress in the automotive field. 

As a manufacturer of the first 
vehicles in America, Studebaker 
have done more than build auto- 
mobiles . .. they are 
perpetuating a grand 
old name that has 
become something of a 


tradition to the people 


TO “srowelt 











of America. May their future years 
be filled with prosperity! 

For more than a third cf a 
century Firestone has consistently 
pioneered improvements in tires, so 
that the ever-increasing speed and 
power of the safer, more flexible 
motor cars of today might be 
enjoyed to their greatest extent. 

The entire Firestone organization 
feels a justifiable pride 
in being chosen again 
in 1935 to supply the tire 
needs of Studebaker 


motor cars. 





THE MASTERPIECE OF TIRE CONSTRUCTION 
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(Continued from Page 24) 
company's No. 1 hope of survival 
With Mr. Hoffman's keen desire 
to save Studebaker by holding the 
dealers together Judge Slick was 
fundamentally in sympathy, pro- 
viding it could be accomplished in 
accordance with receivership law. 
Familiar with the history that we 
have just reviewed, he listened at- 
tentively to Mr. Hoffman’s argu- 
ments, which revolved around the 
theory that the best form of de- 
fense is attack. The way to pro- 
tect the creditors’ equity -so Mr. 
Hoffman believed 
the whole organization and actu- 
ally increase Studebaker sales. 
The presentation of this argument 
took the better part of an hour, 
and it was almost two o'clock be- 


fore Mr. Hoffman received his 
heart’s desire: permission to 
launch the $100,000 advertising 


campaign. 

From that wise decision there 
was born a receivership such as 
the automotive industry had not 
seen before. But not only a re- 
ceivership. This midnight con- 
ference set off a chain of events 
of extraordinary importance to 
American industry as a_ whole, 
ending with the filing on Dec. 21, 
1934, of the Plan of Reorganiza- 
tion of the Studebaker Corp. and 
the Rockne Motors Corp., which, 
like a Thomas Carlyle hero, was 
simply born to make history. That 
plan, for paying off the creditors 
and bringing new money into the 
Studebaker business, must not in- 
trude upon our story at this point, 
for the very good reason that Sec- 
tion 77B of the Bankruptcy Act, 
under which it was drawn up, was 
not in existence on the memorable 
night of Mar. 19, 1933. Indeed— 
so fast has been the working of 
the New Deal— even the Securities 
Act, to which Section 77B was de- 
signed to provide certain impor- 
tant exceptions, was not in exist- 
ence. But we must hold ourselves 
aware of the fact that, from the 
moment Mr. Hoffman stepped out 
of Judge Slick’s house, every Stu- 





was to tune up* 


On The Indianapolis Track in °33 





Here is the team of five Studebakers entered by the factory in the 500 Mile Race at Indianapolis 


in 19.33, 
bakers 


also raced and the 





debaker event was fitted directly, 
if unconsciously, into the formula- 
tion of the Studebaker plan—into 
the formulation, that is, of a new 
philosophy of bankruptcy for U. S. 
corporations. 

As yet unaware of that broad 
future, Mr. Hoffman now sped 
back to the Studebaker adminis- 
tration building, where a _ loyal 
force of clerks and assistants 
were working feverishly to con- 
solidate the plans of the receivers, 
the lighted windows shining out 
against the wintry night. At the 
head of this midnight army was 
Mr. Vance, big, square-shouldered 
co-receiver. (The third receiver, 
Ashton G. Bean, president of the 
White Motor Co., was aboard a 
train on his way to South Bend.) 
Later on, the burden of manufac- 


oh, tf 


All of these cars finished the race in record 


time. 


Two 


independently owned Stude- 


finish found seven Studebakers among the first 12 winners. 


turing an automobile to be sold 
in receivership would fall squarely 
upon Mr. Vance's heavy shoul- 
ders; for the present he was 
drawing on his wide Studebaker 
experience to help organize the 
emergency attack. Probably more 
than any man in the organization, 
he was saturated with Studebaker 
lore, having had his start in the 
machine shops of E.-M.-F. in 1910. 
He had worked up through the 
shops and caught the eye of Mr. 
Erskine, who decided to groom 
him for the top. From the shops 
he was transferred to the treas- 
ury, where he served as assistant 
treasurer. Then he became pur- 
chasing agent, assistant to the 
vice-president in charge of opera- 
tions, assistant to the president, 
export sales manager, sales man- 


(chiles 
ondrali ahons 
lo 
a, 
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VW Y Y 


ager, and finally, vice-president in 
charge of engineering and produc- 
tion, where he was to be found on 
the day of receivership. 

Elated with the success of the 
midnight interview, these two now 
proceeded to put the finishing 
touches on their drive. They had 
already wired or telephoned 300 
Studebaker dealers in all corners 
of the land, explaining their pre- 
dicament and insisting that if the 
dealers would remain loyal, Stude- 
baker could pull through. Now 
firmly planted on the point that 
they were saving the inherent 
value of the inventories, they or- 
ganized a vast sales competition, 
complete with prizes and scores, 
allowing dealers a temporary ad- 
ditional discount of from $45 to 
$75 per car. By Monday morning, 


ovporalion 


CH Me thet continued du Zs chavacter like thet which 


has brought victory im the lest two years will enable you lo march 


on to even greater accomplishnients 41 the brighter vears ahead. 


VY YW YW 


Y oungstown, Ohio 
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Mar. 20, Studebaker sales were 
going full blast. By Mar. 31 deal- 
ers had sent in 2,200 orders; 
the shock had been absorbed, 
and ,the entire organization was 
on the offensive. By the end 
of April Studebaker was ope- 
rating at a profit, afcer all 
charges except depreciation on 
manufacturing plants and equip- 
ment. In May, 1933, to the con- 
sternation of the more conserva- 
tive creditors, the receivers asked 
Judge Slick for permission to 
spend $700,000 retooling for a new 
model. Hitherto, the burden of 
argument had fallen upon Messrs. 
Hoffman and Vance in their ef- 
fort to hold Studebaker together. 
Now, however, Mr. Bean stepped 
to the fore. As a man whose 
interests lay outside the Stude- 
baker Co., Mr. Bean's opinion car- 
ried weight, and when asked for 
it he did not hesitate to say that 
he thought Studebaker ought to 
be allowed to retool. Known as an 
industrial realist and a trouble 
shooter of no ordinary ability, he 
now definitely turned the tide in 
favor of a continuation of the 
Studebaker business. Judge Slick 
granted permission and retooling 
plans were drawn up. Before the 
bills fell due, however, the receiv- 
ers sold all of Studebaker’s Pierce- 
Arrow stock for $1,000,000 to a 
group of Buffalo financiers headed 
by Arthur J. Chanter, and used 
this cash to pay them. By Dec. 
31, 1933, the Studebaker net 
operating profit for the first nine 
months of receivership was 
$55,000. Only about 15 per cent of 
the dealers had withdrawn, and 
today the company has 2,700 deal- 
ers, as against 2,€00 at date of 
receivership. 

Noteholders, creditors, and 
bankers were impressed, and the 
committees representing them be- 
came convinced that a continua- 
tion of the business would be to 
their interest. Various audits and 
property estimates were under- 
taken with a view toward inviting 

(Continued on Page 28) 
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view of the very substantial bor- 
rowing power latent in the 594,- 
442 shares of White stock that 


voices, with a maturity of one 
week on factory payrolls, and 
with a spread of two weeks be- 


Studebaker Comes Baek 


(Continued from Page 26) 


il __.. Studebaker owned; but, on the tween date of shipment and col- 

other hand, the receivers felt lection from dealers, this - net 

in new money. However, there ITH this report in hand, the that the surest way to win fast-working capital is forced to 
was the general impression that crux of the situation became ¢regitors and dealers to their turn over every fifteen days; and 
Studebaker was not equipped to apparent. The Studebaker dif- cause was to proceed without of course the slighest interrup- 
compete as an_ independent ficulty lay not in obsolescence, drawing on this reservoir. tion or stoppage of production 


not in dealer disloyalty, not in 


against the big three of the auto- : How they have managed to and shipments, the _ slightest 
motive industry: Ford, General personnel, not in fixed and tang- continue busines with the cash at drying up of collections or 
Motors, and Chrysler, and in order ible assets, not in engineering, their disposal is one of the seven freezing of inventories results in 
to reduce this question to its facts, but simply and solely in the wonders of South Bend. At re- a minor crisis. Even the effects 
the receivers invited the firm of lack of cash. In the ordinary ¢eivership, on March 18, 1933, of a snowstorm register them- 
Sanderson & Porter, well-known course of receivership the first the effective working capital selves in the daily figures on Mr. 
management engineers, to under- act of receivers - we borrow totaled $5,800,000, of which about Vance'’s desk, as an earthquake 
take a study of the entire plant. money on receivers’ certificates. half was occupied in relatively on a seismograph. ‘The operat- 
After a thorough analysis, this But, as we have already observed, giow-working items, leaving a ing profit of the early days of 
concern came to two conclusions: Messrs. Vance, Hoffman, © and fast-working capital (for mer- the receivership could not be 
(1) Studebaker engineers under Bean conceived of their mission chandise bills, payrolls, etc.) of maintained, and by the end of 
the leadership of Delmar G. 88 something special, something only $2,700,000. With collections 1934 the receivers had sustained 
(Barney) Roos, could take on all rare, and in line with this con- and _ disbursements averaging a net operating loss of about 
comers: and (2) Studebaker could ception they determined to oper- about $250,000 a day, with a $1,000,000. Yet the team of Vance 
manufacture at a competitive cost ate Studebaker without borrow- spread of two weeks between and Hoffman have kept their 
in any price field except the ing a dollar. This determination daily shipments of finished cars little flame of working capital 
lowest. was the more remarkable in and maturity of venders’ in- alight with such good effect that 








of the $5,800,000 they started with, 
$5,000,000 still remains, after 18 
months of selling receivership 
automobiles and retooling twice 
for new models. They have con- 
sistently employed and paid from 
5,000 to 6,000 citizens of South 
Bend. They have sold 89,000 
automobiles in a market that 
everyone supposed was closed to 
them. They have reduced the 
break-even point of their com- 
pany from about 100,000 cars a 
year, where it was before re- 
ceivership, to about 60,000 cars 
per year. And they have on 
hand 8,000 orders for the new 
1935 models, which are being re- 
ceived with an enthusiasm remi- 
niscent of that which greeted the 
old “1919.” 


Section 77B 
“THUS, early in 1934, it became 
apparent to everyone concerned 
that some way should be found 
to reorganize Studebaker and 
capitalize on the tangible and 
intangible assets we have iust 
reviewed. With an addition to 
the working capital it was felt 
that a new company could be or- 
ganized, much of its stock turned 
over to the creditors together 
with the old company’s valuable 
holdings in the White Motor Co. 
Messrs. Hoffman and Vance 
talked to their good friend Mr. 
M. T. Moore, of Cravath, deGers- 
dorff, Swaine & Wood, Wall street 
attorney, and with various invest- 
ment bankers, particularly Leh- 



















man Bros. and _ Field, Glore. 
Everyone agreed that Stude- 
baker’s soundness as an_ inde- 


pendent automotive manufac- 
turer had been demonstrated, 
and that, in normal times, new 
money could, be put back into 
the business by the flotation of 
securities. But in addition to 
general uncertainties and result- 

tiod ant timidity of capita), the Se- 
4 ree curities Act, which had received 
, President Rosevelt’s signature in 
May, 1933, stood in the way of 
an issuance of new _ securities, 
chiefly by reason of the enor- 
mous expense of preparing for 
registration. 

It so happened, however, that 
on his last day in the White 
House, Herbert Hoover had put 
his signature to one of the riost 
important acts of his administra- 
tion. This was the Sumners Bill 
amending the old Bankruptcy 
Act, with a view to facilitating 
the reorganization of depression- 
ridden debtors. The roots of this 
bill go back to a study made by 
Solicitor General ‘ihomas D. 
Thatcher at the instance of Mr. 
Hoover in the summer of 1930. 
It was designed to obviate not 
only the stigma of bankruptcy 
but the inordinate expense of re- 
organization and in general to 
speed up the entire process of re- 
habilitation. However, the sec- 
tions on corporate receivership 
were stricken out of it at the last 
moment, leaving it applicable 
only to railroads, farmers, and 
individuals. To repair this de- 
fect, Representative Tom DD. 
McKeown of Oklahoma _ intro- 
duced in June, 1933, what is 
now know as Section 77B, ap- 
plicable entirely to industrial 
corporations. Based on the Sum- 
ners Bill, it provides that a cor- 
poration that cannot meet its 
obligations may go (or be 
brought) before the court as a 
debtor (the words “bankrupt” 


us 4nesse 
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Highlights of Stude- 


baker Reorganization 


1. A new Studebaker cor- 
poration to be formed with 
5,000,000 authorized shares 
of $1 par common stock 
(2,138,299 to be issued), to- 
gether with $7,000,000 of 
10-year 6 per cent deben- 
tures, dated Jan. 1, 1935. 

2. Holders of notes: $14,- 
860,000 principal plus inter- 
est; to receive for each 
$1,000 of principal 29.75 
shares of White stock and 
45.08 of new Studebaker 
| stock. 

3. Holders of bank debt: 
$3,600,000 principal plus in- 
terest; to receive (after 

| reduction by application of 
| attached cash) substantially 
| the same treatment as the 
noteholders. 

4 Holders of merchandise 
and miscellaneous debt: $1,- 
656,000 principal plus inter- 
est; to receive substantially 
the same. 

5. Holders of Rockne debt 
(a special item): $861,050 
principal plus interest; to | 
receive for each $1,000 of 
principal, $276.84 in cash. 
$553.67 in debentures, 7.75 
shares of White stock, and 
11.07 shares of new Stude- 
baker common. 

6. Holders of preferred 
stock: for each 100 shares of 
preferred, 125 shares of the 
new common. Preferred 
stockholders, however, also 
have the right to subscrbie 
to the debentures and more 
common stock at the rate of 
| $15 principal amount of de- 
bentures and 22 /9 shares of 
new common stock for $15 
| cash. 

7. To obtain any equity in 
the new company, holders of 
| the present common stock 
| must subscribe for the de- 
bentures and the new com- 
mon stock at the rate of 
| $2.25 principal amount of 
debentures and one - third 
share of new common stock 
for $2.25 cash. 
8 The creditors will be 
entitled to subscribe for the 
balance of debentures and 
new common stock not 
taken up by former stock- 
holders. 

9. The above issues will be 
underwritten by Lehman 
Bros., Field, Glore & Co., 
Hayden, Stone & Co., and 
Goldman, Sachs & Co., and 
in the event that there is 
any balance of debentures 
and new common stock re- 
maining after subscription 
by stockholders and cred- 
itors (and a substantial bal- 
ance is expected) they will 
undertake to market it to 
the public. 

10. Pro forma balance 
sheet of the new corporation 
| as of Sept. 30, 1934, shows 
| current assets of $14.000,000, 
of which $7,000,000 will be in 
cash, as against current lia- 
| bilities of $3,000,000. Plants 
| and equipment now ap- 
| praised at $19,400,000 (going- 
concern value) will be listed 





at $15,400,000. 





and “receiver” are shunned), and 
with the approval of certain per- 
centages of the creditors and 
stockholders, come to an arrange- 
ment fair to all parties in the 
eyes of the court. 


This legislation was in the 
hands of Congress at the very 
time when the possiblity of rais- 
ing new money for Studebaker 
was being discussed with the 
investment bankers in New York; 
and it was at this psychological 
time that Mr. Moore made a neat 
suggestion. He said in effect 
that Studebaker might extricate 
itself from its financial difficulty, 
promote the interests of its stock- 
holders and creditors, and im- 
prove the outlook for all U. S. 
corporations in similar circum- 
stances, if some way could be 
found to obtain exemption from 


(Continued on Page 70) 
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TUDEBAKER entered 1935 with a record of business 
achievement abroad during 1933 and 1934 that not 
only made history for the company but for the entire 


automotive industry as well. 


In the words of Arvid L. Frank, who is president and 
general manager of the Studebaker Export Corp., “The 
depression ended for Studebaker distributors abroad in 


October, 1933.” 

At that time-—six months after 
the announcement of the receiv- 
ership-—-Studebaker’s Speedway- 
Skyway models for 1934 were 
introduced. The models’ met 
with such immediate popularity 
that 55 per cent of the company’s 
exports for 1933 were shipped in 
the last quarter of that year—a 
last quarter ratio of business that 
is unprecedented in export auto- 
motive history. 

“Since October, 1933, the Stude- 
baker export organization has 
been enjoying a major boom,” 
Frank stated. “Shipments for the 
17 months from October, 1933, to 
Mar. 1, 1935. were greater than 


for any 17 months since 
similar period beginning January, 
1929. 

“Several factors have contrib- 
uted to this situation,” he said. 
“The devalued dollar reduced the 
cost of the American car to the 
overseas purchaser by almost 
50 per cent, resulting in a sub- 
stantial broadening of the mar- 
ket. Consequently the American 
dollar will have to be awarded 
first prize as a business-getter. 

“Studebaker abroad enjoyed a 
peculiarly favorable position a 
year and a half ago by introduc- 
ing new models early and there- 
by avoiding delays in shipment 


the ~* 





Arvid Frank, Exporter 


which other manufacturers en- 
countered through unfortunate 
strikes. This gave Studebaker 
distributors a tremendous advan- 
tage over their friends handling 
other makes of cars. Add to 


these factors the acceptability of 
Studebaker abroad and the 
strength of the Studebaker dis- 
tributing organization and you 
are well-equipped for record 
breaking sales performances. 

“Much of the credit for our 
success must be given to Stude- 
baker distributors,” Frank 
pointed out. “Studebaker is a 
pioneer in the development of 
export markets. Efforts to build 
and maintain a strong organiza- 
tion has never slackened during 
past years. The acceptance of 
the Skyway models was such 
that we began to receive inquiries 
in increasing numbers from in- 
terested, active automobile dis- 
tributors in practically every 
country in the world. Within 
the past two years we have con- 
sistently added new connections 
until today Studebaker’s over- 
seas distributing organization is 
the most impressive it has ever 
been since Studebaker entered 
the expurt business. 





+ + + 


ENDURING, IMPERVIOUS BEAUTY 


FORMS OF CORROSION 


These 





GREAT STRENGTH IN LIGHT SECTIONS 


FREE MACHINING AND WORKING QUALITIES 


HIGH RESISTANCE TO HEAT, WEAR AND ALL 


are the inherent properties of 


Every year,—to meet the exigencies of compe- 


tition . . . to give the public better, longer-lived, more beautiful automobiles . . . the 
motor world increases its use of this remarkable metal, and of other Allegheny Products. 


ALLEGHENY STEEL COMPANY... .. Brackenridge, Penna. 


World’s Largest Tonnage Producers of Stainless Alloy Steels 
Sales Offices and Warehouse Stocks in the Principal Cities . . 


. Stocks carried by JOS. T. 


RYERSON & SON, INC. WAREHOUSES. . . Union Hardware & Metal Company, Los Angeles 
Allegheny Products include Sheets for automobile bodies, metallic furniture, deep drawing; Allegheny 
Metal, Allegheny Stainless Steels, Electrical Sheets, Steel Castings, Seamless Tubing, Boiler Tubes, Pipe 
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Studebaker Exports Enjoy Boom! 


“The strengthening of our sell- 
ing organization—as well as the 
profit showing of the individual 


distributor--has been contributed 
to in a large degree by Stude- 
baker's line of medium duty 
trucks. The record of this divi- 
sion of the Studebaker export 
company likewise is outstanding 
in the industry. Shipments of 


Studebaker commercial vehicles to 
export markets in 1934 were the 
largest for any year in Stude- 
baker’s history. 

Executives of the export or- 
ganization freely express their 
confidence in a bright future for 
Studebaker abroad. This belief 
is based in the optimistic outlook 
characteristic of overseas distrib- 
utors, who are said to have more 
confidence in the future with 
Studebaker than at any time in 
history. In the opinion of Frank, 
conditions are right for the sound 
development of export trade. He 
believes that the world-wide im- 
provement in _ business’ condi- 
tions will bring benefits far in 
excess of increases that might 
normally be expected because of 
the present sound foreign trade 
policies of the United States. 


“The administration has tackled 
foreign trade adequately for the 
first time in American history,” 
Frank said. - “The negotiations 
under the reciprocal tariff act 
are being carried out efficiently 
and constructively. 


“President Roosevelt and Secre- 
tary of State Hull have shown a 
thorough understanding of what 
export trade means to the Ameri- 
can economy. They have shown 
a grasp of the problems—what 
they are and how to solve them- 
that wins the admiration of 
every one who knows anything 
about world trade. 


“As a result of the reciprocal 
tariff act, international trade is 
going to speed -ahead as artificial 
barriers to commerce are broken 
down and Studebaker with its 
splendid world wide organization, 
is set to capitalize fully on a re- 
markable opportunity.” 


Studebaker 
Stripped 
For Action 


(Continued from Page 3) 


ment very carefully. They were 
deeply impressed with the bril- 
liance of our engineers and the 
impression they received was one 
of the most important factors in 
their consideration of our future. 
We think we have the best en- 
gineering department in the busi- 
ness. And it's one of our greatest 
assets. 


“We've got aggressive sales 
plans. We're stripped for action. 
We're preparing vigorous adver- 
tising campaigns. We're ready to 
go and we're going fast. But you'll 
see as we go that the greatest fac- 
tor in our future success will be 
the loyalty of Studebaker’s em- 
ployes because they are the ones 
who will. make sure that Stude- 
baker automobiles of the future 
will be as well made as those of 
the past. And the loyalty and ag- 
gressiveness of our dealers will in- 
sure these good products being 
sold in ever increasing numbers. 
And that’s why Studebaker is a 
great independent.” 


‘Softer’ Brakes 
Studebaker’s new hydraulic 
brakes are said to provide a 
softer pedal pressure for forward 
speeds by making the pistons 
actuating the front shoes of front 
and rear brakes larger than 
those operating the rear shoes 
of front and rear brakes. 


New Steering 

Studebaker'’s steering gear has 
been moved forward in the frame 
and the drop arm extends for- 
ward from the steering gear 
cross shaft. The steering arm is 
Y-shaped with a steering ball on 
each fork of the Y. 











STEWART-WARNER ALEMITE 


STUDEBAKER 





HE past five years have been critical ones in 
the industrial progress of this country. Al- 
though there is hardly a business that has not felt 
the restricted buying power of these years... no 
other industry has shown such renewed hope or 
has had such a stabilizing effect on the life of the 


nation, as the automobile industry. 


Stewart-Warner Alemite, therefore, takes this 
opportunity to offer to Studebaker its best wishes 
and to express confidence that even greater accom- 
plishments are to follow those already recorded. 


To Studebaker is due a substantial part of the 


STEWART-WARNER PRODUCTS 


Tachometers 
Vacuum Tanks 
Automobile Radios 


Automobile Speedometers 


futomobile Instrument Panels 
{utomobile Hardware 
Electric Refrigerators 
Bicycle Speedometers 
Bicycle Speed- Meters 
Home Radios 


STEWART-WARNER CORPORATION - 
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success that Stewart-Warner Alemite has enjoyed 
over a large number of years...a success that has 
brought this organization to the forefront in the 
manufacture of automobile accessories, specialized 


lubricants and lubrication equipment. 


In behalf of the Stewart-Warner Alemite factory 
... the sales organization... and dealers and dis- 
tributors, we offer our sincere congratulations to 
Studebaker on the beginning of a new era in its 
illustrious history of automotive development and 
progress. Continued success to an able, fighting 


group—Studebaker, we salute you! 


ALEMITE PRODUCTS 
Unit Systems 
Hand Compressors 
Electric and Air Powerguns 
“Temprite” Industrial Lubricants 
“Temprite” Automotive Lubricants 
Lubrication Systems for Automobiles, 
Trucks, Industrial and Farm Machinery 
High- and Low-Pressure Barrel Pumps 
{lemite High-Speed Motor Oil 


Specialized Lubrication Guns 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Friendliness Marks Windsor Plant 


VERY resident of Detroit knows that Walkerville, 
Ontario, Canada, just across the river, is the home of 
an ancient and honorable distillery firm, but few, outside 
of the motor fraternity, realize that it is also the real 
center of Canada's automobile industry. 
One of the earliest of the motor car manufacturers to 
settle in Walkerville was Studebaker. Established in 
1912, the Studebaker Corp. of Canada, Ltd., was a natural 


outgrowth of the rapidly expand- 


: . Studebaker has since secured a 
ing parent company. The E-M-F 


substantial portion of yearly au- 


Co. had previously operated in seunniihe athne. 

the same premises and all ma- While in 1933 Studebaker sales 

chinery and equipment accrued in Canada reached a low level. 

to the newly-formed Canadian 1934 saw Dominion registrations 

Studebaker organization. of Studebaker passenger cars top 
Modest indeed were the first the previous year by more than 

shipments from this Canadian 25 per cent. The most startling 


and spectacular chapter of this 
sales story, however, is now being 
unravelled. Shipments from the 
Walkerville plant in January ex- 
ceeded the same month in 1934 
by 68 per cent; factory shipments 


plant when compared with later- 
day statistics. Soon, however, 
the buying public learned to ap- 
preciate Studebaker value and 
this firm became a real factor in 
the Canadian automobile  busi- 
ness. The sales curve then as- in February surpassed February 
cended sharply and except for a of last year by 67 per cent; and 
slight recession during the war, dealers’ orders on hand Mar. 1 


and CLS. Fletcher, sales manager. 





M. S. Brooks, (left) vice-presi- 
dent and general) manager of 
Studebaker Corp. of Canada 


indication that 
increase would 


substantial 
this remarkable 
be maintained for some time. 
So heavy has been the demand, 
it is said, that repeated stepping- 
up of the production § schedule 
has failed to produce a reserve 
stock of cars. 


gave 


A day spent in the office and 
plant of The Studebaker Corp. 
of Canada, Ltd., is a revelation 
after viewing the mammoth ex- 
ecutive and clerical personnels of 
Detroit's giant organizations. 
There is a real, tangible spirit 
of loyalty, co-operation and cor- 
relation of activities readily ap- 
parent. 

Executives are few in num- 
ber, wide in experience, and hu- 
man at heart. Every Monday, 
sharply at nine o'clock, eight or 
ten of these men gather in the 
office of M. S. Brooks, vice-presi- 
dent and general manager, for a 
round table conference on prob- 
lems of manufacturing, produc- 
tion, purchasing, accounting, 
sales and advertising. 

The visiting dealer is king at 
Studebaker office in Walkerville. 
Doors to the individual offices 
are always open, and since the 
executives know practically every 
dealer by his first name, the 
dealer is made to feel perfectly 


C. 1. T. extends the heartiest of good wishes to 


Studebaker and renews its pledge of 


closest 


interest of 


cooperation 


in the 


sound time 


payment sales 


C.LT. CORPORATION 


Offices in the Principal Cities 


Operators of the Official Studebaker Plan 
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at home. Because of this liberal, 
informal! attitude, Canadian 
Studebaker can justifiably claim 
and appropriate the title “Can- 
ada's Friendliest Factory.” 

The chief executive of the 
Studebaker factory at Walker- 
ville is Brooks. A Canadian by 
birth, “Mel” has been closely as- 
sociated with the automotive in- 
dustry in Canada and abroad for 


nearly 18 years. His knowledge 
of retail operations, which he 
gained as sales manager and 


managing director of the Stude- 
baker Corp. of Australasia in Syd- 
ney, Australia, and manager of 
retail branches in the U. S. for 
the South Bend office, has given 
him a wide appreciation of deal- 
ers’ problems. 

Second in command at Walker- 
ville is A. F. Fuerth, comptroller. 
“Tony” proudly recalls the day 
in August, 1911, when he started 
as clerk in the stock and receiv- 
ing room at 12': cents per hour. 
With the exception of a few years 
spent in Studebaker's Chicago 
and Detroit offices, he has been 
at the Canadian plant constantly, 
acting in his present capacity 
since 1921. Although his first 
love is the corporation's purse- 
strings, Tony Fuerth readily 
understands the dealer viewpoint 
and is eager, at all times, to offer 
a dealer sound advice on _ his 
financial problems. 


Scotty Fletcher 

Cc. S. Fletcher, known in some 
of the most weird places of the 
world as “Scotty,” is sales man- 
ager of The Studebaker Corp. 
of Canada, Ltd. A _ native of 
Australia, Fletcher first joined 
Studebaker at the Sydney branch 
some 14 years ago. Since that 
time, as representative of The 
Studebaker Export Corp., he has 
been very closely associated with 
dealer's retail and wholesale op- 


erations in the Far East, West 
Indies, Australia, United States, 
South Africa and Canada. His 


intimate knowledge of automo- 
bile selling, from the retail angle 
as well as the factory, has won 
for him the respect of Canadian 
Studebaker dealers. 

Brook's’ favorite subject of 
conversation is Studebaker. “In 
the beginning,” Brooks will start, 
“the Walkerville plant was wholly 
an assembly plant with practic- 
ally all the component parts im- 
ported from the U. S. With the 
growth of the automobile indus- 
try in Canada, came the neces- 
sity of handling much of the 
manufacturing within the Wal- 
kerville plant, thus employing 
many additional Canadian work- 
men Soon much processing was 
handled in the Walkerville plant 
and hundreds of other parts were 
purchased in Canada. 


Plant Helps Canada 

“As well as supplying the do- 
mestic market, The Studebaker 
Corp. of Canada, Ltd., also ex- 
ports automobiles and trucks to 


several overseas markets, par- 
ticularly in the British Empire. 
In recent years, an appreciable 


percentage of the factory's out- 
put has gone to this market. 
This increased volume has been 
beneficial to Canada by absorb- 
ing more Canadian-made ma- 
terials and thus employing more 
Canadian workmen. Also, this 
greater production has effected 
economies which are _ passed 
along to the Canadian public by 
way of lower prices. 

“Though the personnel of the 
Canadian company may be small 
in number when compared to the 
parent company, it is typically 
Studebaker in loyalty and long 
service. At a recent banquet of 
the senior and junior executives 
of the office and factory, I was 
amazed to find that the average 
length of service was over 10 
years and several had been with 
the corporation for 20 or more 
years. Many of them have served 
Studebaker in various parts of 
the world and thus bring to the 
Canadian company a broad ex- 


erience of great yalue. 
P tithe Studebaker vale organi- 
(Continued on Page 56) 
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This party of Chicagoans are heading south soon for the first goodwill tour where the y will attempt to cross the Andes by motor car. The two Studebakers shown will be 


piloted by H. O. Brink, head of the tour; W. M. Jones, Walter Bush and 


Studebaker Encourages 
Publie Travel Interest 


QECENT promotional work by 
Studebaker has, as its aim, 
the encouragement of American 
touring. The sponsor of the 
program, Paul G. Hoffman, presi- 
dent, hopes to attract the atten- 
tion of a wide audience and in- 
terest the public in more tour- 
ing, by means of two tours. 

The first was a tour to Mexico 
City and over the new highway 
being conditioned for American 
motorists. The second is a mo- 
torloop of the Mediterranean. 

“We do everything we can do 
to make motoring desirable to 
our friends and customers,” said 
Hoffman. “We think that if we 
tell people about the thrills of 
driving to Mexico City some of 
them will take advantage of the 
oportunities offered and make the 
trip. The same is true of the 
Mediterranean trip.” 

A newspaper writer and pho- 
tographer, William C. Garner, was 
engaged to do the Mexico City 
job. But first Studebaker queried 
about 700 American newspapers. 

“We are sending a writer and 
photographer over the new 
Mexican national highway,” said 
the letter sent to the newspapers. 


NORMA-HOFFMANN BEARINGS CORPORATION. STAMFORD 


“When the trip is completed 
Garner will write five articles, 
1,000 words long, describing the 
trip in detail. He will write as if 
he were talking to his next door 
neighbor, giving him costs, liv- 
ing conditions, the condition of 
the road and so forth. In short 
he will tell everything you could 
wish to know about the entire 
trip. The question is, will your 
newspaper run these articles?” 

More than 150 American news- 
papers said they would run both 
articles and _ pictures. Garner 
was sent over the road and his 
stories have been appearing in 
all parts of the country. 

Hoffman has decided to do an- 
other. He has noticed, he says, 
that a great many Americans 
have been in the habit of tour- 
ing the Mediterranean on ships, 
but that few have done the job 
in a motor car. Garner is to do 
the tour and write about it. The 
stories will be distributed in the 
same manner as the Mexican 
stories and Americans will, per- 
haps, be encouraged to take their 
automobiles abroad and tour the 
colorful countries rimming the 
famous Mediterranean. 


BALL. RVLLER AND THRUST 


Gustafo Malca. 


Unique Suspension Veteran Workers Reeall 
Ancient Guild Spirit 


Features 1935 
Studebaker 


ATYPE of front wheel suspen- 
sion new to this country is 
featured on the 1935 Studebakers. 


The foundation of the new sus- 
pension is a single transverse, 
leaf-type spring, 48 inches long 
and composed of eighteen silico- 
manganese plates 2's inches wide. 
This resilient member is mounted 
on a channel section front cross 
member of the frame in such a 
manner that it is free to move or 
flex throughout its entire arc. 


There is no solid clamp about 
the center of the spring. Instead, 
the U bolts which hold the assem- 
bly of leaves together are attached 
to a number of short thin steel 
plates. The front wheel knuckles 
are attached to the spring eyes 
and to upper guide links, which 
take up brake torque. The geom- 
etry of this construction is such 
that very little change in tread 
takes place as each wheel moves 
frecly over any obstruction it may 
meet. Automatic shock absorbers 


are another important part of the 
new suspension. 
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HONORABLE OLD 

Guard, an organization of 
Studebaker veterans, sugests a 
tradition of honest workmanship 
and guild spirit. 

The Honorable Old Guard is 
composed of men who have been 
more than 20 years with Stude- 
baker. While none of these 
veterans can remember as far 
back as 83 years ago, when the 
company came into existence, and 
only a few can trace Studebaker 
progress from the modest and 
busy factor of the '60’s and ’70’s, 
all of them can follow Stude- 
baker’s progress from the dawn 
of the automobile age. They re- 
member Studebaker’s entry into 
the automobile field, and they 
have helped build Studebaker 
from a small begininng into an in- 
ternational institution. 

George Bernhard, president of 
the Honorable Old Guard, was a 
Studebaker blacksmith for 52 
years before his retirement sev- 
eral years ago. His father, John 
A. Bernhard was a wood worker 
in the old Studebaker wagon fac- 
tory for more than 50 years, and 
Marvin his son has been a tool- 
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room employe for 16 years. A 
daughter, Grace, has been em- 
ployed in the treasury depart- 
ment for a number of years. 


There are countless examples 
of the father-to-son tradition 
throughout the factory. There is 
W. C. Yena, for example. He is 
now superintendent of the Stude- 
baker administration building, but 
he started with the corporation 
48 years ago as office boy to John 
M. Studebaker, and has been with 
Stidebaker since that time. His 
son has for six years been a 
member of the sales research de- 
partment. 


In the more highly specialized 
divisions, where skilled workmen 
are required, the father-to-son 
tradition is most noticeable. In 
the fit-and-trim section of the 
upholstering department, for i:- 
stance, there are 16 sets of fathers 
and sons working side by side. 


Its the Ride Now 
and Not the 
Wheelbase 


HAT’S become of our 
friend “wheelbase?” 


Remember “wheelbase?” We al- 
ways used to place it among the 
first three questions we'd as 
about a new automobile. First, 
we'd demand to know how many 
cylinders there were in the car. 
Then we'd inquire about horse- 
power. And, third on our list, 
we'd say “and what’s the wheel- 
base?” 

But now, if we believe the en- 
gineers, wheelbase has become an 
obsolete factor in a motor car. 


old 


We speak of overall length, if 
we're modern. Or individual sus- 
pension. Or, and this is most 


important of all, we discuss “ride.” 


It's new and novel to discuss 
“ride.” We say “How's the front 
seat ride?” or “What kind of a 
rear seat ride has it?” It’s an 
interesting topic, hard to yard- 
stick in inches or degrees or cola 
fact, but it’s a definite and vastly 
important part of every present 
day automobile. It seems strange 
that, as our roads become 
smoother, our demands for a 
smoother ride become louder. 

Wheelbase, once the great factor 
of “ride,” has become obsolete. 


New Suspension 

In its 1935 models, Studebaker 
introduces independent “planar” 
wheel suspension. Designed by 
Studebaker engineers, this 
method of suspension is unlike 
that of any American car. A 
single transverse leaf spring, 
flexible throughout its’ entire 
span, provides individual  sus- 
pension for each front wheel. 
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Again automotive showmanship writes a 
new chapter in advertising and selling. For 
here is an Outdoor Display and Showroom 
combined—a permanent and continuous 
iCtciy eae ait ly iam ait. tame ¢ ole Maite b ae eo NI 
PTI Me.) cele a 


The car can be changed whenever desired, 
it revolves as at the motor shows, its head- 
lights gleam by night and prospects con- 


_ tinually stop to examine it. “The show goes 


On” regardless of the hour, the day, the week 





or the month. All Cleveland was talking 
about this newest development in motor car 
selling within 24 hours after these displays 
were “unveiled” on Carnegie Avenue and 
Bulkley Boulevard. For over 100,000 people 
pass these “Auto Shows” every 18 hours. 


These displays were conceived and designed 
in the Central studios, in collaboration with 
the Cleveland office of McCann-Erickson, 
Inc. They were erected, maintained and 
copyrighted by the Central organization. 


A Packer Operation 
CENTRAL OUTDOOR ADVERTISING COMPANY, Inc. 
CLEVELAND and TOLEDO 








“My grandad notes the world’s worn cogs 
dnd says we’re going to the dogs; 
His grandad in his house of logs 
Swore things were going to the dogs; 
His dad amid the Flemish bogs 
Groaned Ugh! We’re going to the dogs; 
The cave-man in his queer skin togs 
Snarled Gad! We're going to the dogs; 
But this is what [P'd like to state 
Those dogs have had an awful wait.” 


HUS did Dr. R. A. Millikan, 

Nobel prize winner, director 
of the Norman Bridge Labora- 
tory of Physics, and chairman 
of the executive council of the 
California Institute of Technol- 
ogy begin his assault on the 


theory that the machine age has 
reduced the number of jobs, as 
well as reduced the living scale 
of those who still have jobs. 


Dr. Millikan, in company of 
Karl T. Compton, president of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology presented his briefs before 
a joint meeting of the New York 
Electrical Society and the Ameri- 
can Institute of Physics. 

Dr. Millikan pointed out that 
any man who doubts the asser- 
tion that the laborer of today is 
vastly better off than his cousin 


of a decade, a generation, or a 
century ago, he has but to con- 
sult history for a comparison of 
the living conditions as_ they 
used to be and as they are now. 

This change in living condi- 
tions is more than happenstance. 
It cannot be considered coinci- 
dental to the rise of machines. 


The point most often advanced 
by those who contend that the 
machine age breeds a false se- 
curity is that the United States 
built on the growth of the ma- 
chine, was cracked wide open by 
the late depression. The refuta- 
tion of this is readily apparent. 
The same depression was world- 
wide, affecting nations and gov- 
ernments not constructed along 
the lines of this country, and 
secondly, there is no proof that 
the depression was a result of 
the machine age. 


The rise of the laboring man 
is best illustrated by the very 


facts upon which the dissenters 
base their arguments. 


The machine age, in other 
words, means mass production. 
Now the increase in production 


would not be made if there was 
not an increase in the market for 
those products. The bulk of the 
American market (America is 
taken as the standard because 
it is here that the machine is 
alleged to have grown to _ its 
most “vicious” stature) is the la- 
boring class. The fact’ that 
mass production has been made 
to show a profit shows that a 
mass market has absorbed the 
results of mass production. This 
mass market, or the greater part 
of the American market, is the 
laboring man. 

Something had to enable that 
laboring man to absorb all this. 
The bulk of the laboring class 
is in industry, where the evils 
of the “machine age" are charged 
to have reached their Satanic 





Studebaker 
- BUILDER OF CHAMPION 


equips with 





Auto-Lite 


Starting, lighting € lgnition 


@ To maintain their enviable perform- 


ance reputation, Studebaker requires 


electrical equipment of greatest relia- 
bility. We are proud that the Auto-Lite 
System plays such an important part 
in Studebaker dependability. We are 


also proud that Auto-Lite has such 


a thorough service organization with 


which to serve Studebaker cars. 


The 


Electric Auto-Lite Company, Toledo, O. 
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Machines Make Jobs at Studebaker 


heights. But these men, whose 
lives are said to parallel the lives 
of history's slaves, are able to 
liquidate all the products of mass 
production. 


Where in all of history can 
you find a parallel case? 
Modernized industry, with its 


many machines, is accused of 
Killing other gainful pursuits not 
readily adaptable to the newer 
methods of production. 


Machines Breed Jobs 

For an example, the automobile 
industry, as rich in machines as 
any other industry one can 
name, is accused of killing the 
Studebaker wagon business. 
Whether the automobile indus- 
try or the progress of man with 
his desire for faster and wider 
range transportation killed the 


wagon business is disputable. 
However, we will stick to the 
charge. 


It is fortunate that the Stude- 
baker company was selected as 
an example. The Studebaker 
company makes the ideal ex- 
ample with which to illustrate the 
point that machines create, not 
reduce, jobs. Studebaker came 
on the industrial stage before 
mass production was ever known. 
Through 83 years it has kept up 
with the march of progress, en- 
tering the machine age when it 
came along, and bending that 
age to its best advantage. 

The best yardstick with which 
to compare the pre-machine age 
and the machine age is man- 
hours of labor. During the early 
years of Studebaker the popu- 
lation of the country was small, 
and the buying power was very 
limited. However, the history 
of the company does cover two 
30-year periods which make 
a fine comparison. From _ 1870 
to 1902 wagons and buggies were 
very important to the transpor- 
tation of the country. In 1902 
the automobile was rapidly be- 
coming recognized as the coming 
means of travel. From 1902 to 
1934 is a 30-year period compar- 
able to the wagon-buggy era. 


Here’s Proof 


In 1870, 300 people were em- 
ployed by Studebaker and sales 
ran around $600,000. In _ 1890, 
1,300 people were employed and 
sales amounted to §$2,161,094.45. 
In 1902, there were 2,500 hands 
in the factories and sales reached 
a total of $3,970,228.48. 

An average may easily be 
struck for the 32-year period. 
Let us say that the average 
number of employes was 1,500, 


as the figures indicate, and that , 


these men worked 250 days of 
eight hours each. Here it is seen 
that during the first and pre- 
machine period, Studebaker was 
able to give employment to the 
extent of 3,000,000 hours per year. 
Then came the _ automobile. 
Throughout the 1902-34 period 
Studebaker was able to provide 
work for an average of 5,000 men 
and women. Today, the plants 
are working two shifts and there 
are 8,500 people on the payrolls. 
Taking 5,000 hands as an aver- 
rage and following the same ar- 
ithmetic used for the pre-machine 
era, it works out that during the 
1902-34 period workers were given 
10,000,000 hours of labor yearly. 


Better Than Buggy Days 

It may be said that the rapid 
increase in population and buy- 
ing power during srecent years 
makes this an unfair comparison. 
That is not true. Employment 
and wages have increased a great 
deal faster than population or 
buying power. From 1900 to 1930 
population increased 61 per cent. 
The per capita wealth of America 
was $1,165 in 1900 and $1,981 in 
1932. 

In the wagon and buggy days 
the average wage was under 20 
cents per hour. A skilled work- 
man, a blacksmith, scroll maker 
or trimmer would receive 22 
cents an hour and it was a high 
wage. A common laborer would 
receive 16 cents, perhaps 17 cents. 
Today the average productive 
wage in industrial plants. is 62 
cents an hour. ~ 


| 
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Timken is proud to be a part of the great line of Studebaker 
Champions—a product with which Timken Bearings have 
been associated for over twenty years. 

THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY, CANTON, OHIO 


TIMKEN “7 BEARINGS 


opyright 1935 by The Timk y 
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Studebaker Teaches Own 
Method of Salesmanship 


ORE and more automobile manufacturers, in recent 
years, have come to appreciate the necessity of a 
strong dealer organization to market their products in the 
manner that will return to the manufacturer the greatest 


profit on his investment. 


The story of the world beating 


a path to the door of the maker of the world’s best mouse- 
trap would hold true only if that mouse-trap was far in 


the lead of any other trap known. 


traps of about equal quality, other 
steps need to be taken to sell. 

The mouse-trap story can easily 
be applied to the business of sell- 
ing automobiles. If there was but 
one really great automobile, mar- 
keting it would be a simple prob- 
lem. But the complexion of the 
retail end of this industry pre- 
sents an altogether different prob- 
lem. Where there are many makes 
of about equal quality, sales be- 
come a matter of competition, 
with the devil taking the hind- 
most. 
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MAN OR GROUP OF MEN WHO ACCEPT FATE’S GAUNTLET AND PURSUE THE 
CHALLENGE TO THE END INVARIABLY TRIUMPH OVER THE MOST INSUPERABLE 
ODDS ¢ THESE ARE THE REAL BUILDERS OF OUR TIMES, THE MEN OF COURAGE, 
CONFIDENCE AND CONVICTION ¢© THE MEN OF THE AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRY— 
PRODUCERS, DISTRIBUTORS, DEALERS—MAY WELL FEEL PROUD OF THE IM- 


PORTANT PART THEY ARE PLAYING IN THE SPEEDING OF INDUSTRIAL RECOVERY. 


THE AMERICAN ROLLING MILL COMPANY @ 
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When there are several 


While the manufacturer’s suc- 
cess depends on his surrounding 
himself with a strong dealership, 
that dealership depends on its in- 
dividual salesmen to make it of 
any value to the factory. The 
strength of the dealership is 
founded on the quality of sales- 
men. With this thought in mind, 
the manufacturers have taken 
steps to make the salesman better 
equipped for his job. 

Most of the text books on sell- 
ing consist principally of anec- 
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dotes of the author's career, 
wherein he tells of the things he 
did that brought him to his ex- 
alted place; or else they are made 
up of reports of elaborate investi- 
gations and psychological data, 
usually unsuitable to the diges- 
tion of the average salesman on 
the job. There is very little that 
the salesman can set his teeth 
into with the idea of doing some- 
thing about it in his daily work. 

This was the situation that 
faced Studebaker in 1925 when it 
first set about the job of raising 
the quality of its salesmen. David 
R. Osborne, sales training direc- 


tor of Studebaker, was given the proved of little value. 
task of finding out what was re- of principles of sound salesman- 
sponsible for the success of the ship existed, they were not to be 
and then to found. So Osborne tackled the 

Studebaker problem by finding out just how 
salesman apply the same prin- the salesmen operated. A group 
of men were sent into the field to 

Textbooks, as said before, go through all the motions of buy- 


biggest producers 
help the average 


ciples in his daily work. 
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AS IN ART, THE 


MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 


David R. Osborne, Sales Training Director 





















































ing automobiles hundreds of 
them in scores of cities and 
towns; with and without trade- 
ins; in the showroom and outside. 
“This initial work was done for 
us by the Business Training 
Corp. of New York,” Osborne 
says. “After the shoppers had 
exposed themselves to the efforts 
of so many salesmen that none of 
the interviews brought out any- 
thing new, a very thorough study 
of the reports was made; and thus 
we were able to get a graphic pic- 
ture of the strong and weak 
points of the average salesman. 
“With this information in hand, 
we went to a great many of the 
most successful Studebaker sales- 
men and sales managers and dis- 
cussed the findings with them, 
getting from their own daily work 
specific workable plans by which 
a salesman could repeat his suc- 
cesses and avoid his failures. 


“Planned Selling” 

“By organizing this material 
and then writing and _ rewrit- 
ing the texts, there was finally 
whipped into shape what we be- 
lieve was the first organized sales 
course prepared by any automo- 
bile manufacturer. We called it 
‘planned selling,’ and no effort 
was spared to present each phase 
of the subject in such a way that 
the principles involved were not 
only made clear, but the salesman 
would bestow on the texts the 
greatest compliment in his vo- 
cabulary—‘practical.’ 

“This course consisted of six 
texts and as part of each of the 
six we prepared a ‘case’ of the 
type used in law schools. These 
examples were taken from actual 
situations reported by salesmen 
or sales managers. 

“A very large proportion of 
Studebaker salesmen finished this 
course—a far larger percentage. I 
understand, than is usual with 
home study courses. 


Texts Distilled 

“Naturally, we have made modi- 
fications from time to time, and 
these chiefly have been in the di- 
rection of simplification. Dealers 
told us that while the first course 
consisting of six units was in- 
tensely practical and helpful to 
those salesmen who put to work 
the ideas there developed, a much 
larger percentage of salesmen 
would actually put ‘planned sell- 
ing’ to work if the principles on 
which it was based were pre- 
sented to them in simpler form 
like a ‘short short’ story. 


“As permanent results depend 
upon grading up the average 
rather than trying to make stars 
out of a few, the texts have, 
therefore, gradually been distilled 
until at present the discussion of 
selling ‘technique’ is confined to a 
brief statement of fundamentals. 
Then, as an example of the appli- 
cation of ‘planned selling’ much 
of the information about Stude- 
baker cars is presented to sales- 
men in much the same way that 
we suggest that they present 
them to their prospects. 

“Another change that has been 
made as the Studebaker training 
plans have evolved is that rela- 
tively more attention is now de- 
voted to assisting sales managers 
in the training of their salesmen 
—that is, helping to build up an 
increasing feeling of responsibility 
to and respect for the leadership 

(Continued on Page 70) 
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re ae rt oeee, ; You men of Studebaker have demonstrated 


y q 4 , j 
+ clearly that just because a thing has never been 
done before is no reason why it cannot be done. 
You have done it. Hats off to your courage 


CLEVELAND and to your achievement. 


LOS ANGELES 


To you we extend our heartiest congratulations 


and support. 


Wagner Electric Corporation 
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A Big Bouquet of Miracle Rides. 


New York Dealers Say 


-@rehids”” 


in New Way 


taker, newly appointed vice-president of Stude- 


= J tak in this New York territory,” said C. K. Whit- 


baker, “we know what a debt every Studebaker 


man owes to Paul G. Hoffman. 


We have seen him work 


night and day to make possible the victorious rejuvenation 
of our company. We wanted to express our appreciation in 
some more effective fashion than an engraved scroll or a 
silver loving cup. Because Paul Hoffman breathes, eats and 


sleeps Studebaker. we felt our 
surest way of showing that we 
valued what he has done for us, 
was for us to do something for 
Studebaker. 

“We enthusiastically adopted 
the plan of pledging each man in 
the Studebaker organization 
dealers and executives as well as 
new and used car salesmen--to 
give 100 Miracle Rides during the 






30 days between Mar. 8 and Apr. 
8. This requires an average of 
something over four actual dem- 
onstrations per working day, in 
addition to that man’s daily tasks. 
I want to say that nothing that 
we have ever proposed to our 
men has met with such encourag- 
ing and enthusiastic response. 
Studebaker men everywhere — in 


the small towns as well as in the 
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larger cities 
eagerness 
regard 
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have shown their 
to demonstrate their 
for Hoffman by demon- 
strating these sensational new 


TO 
STUDEBAKER 
FOR A BIG 
JOB WELL 


“Best for Wear and Weather” 


COOK 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


AUTOMOTIVE FINISHES 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


PAINT AND 
VARNISH CO. 





Whittuker, Vice-President operating from New York 


1935 Studebakers to owners and 
prospects. 

“Impossible as it may sound, 
we believe this 30 day campaign 
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will show more than 1,000,000 men 
and women what Studebaker 
means by a Miracle Ride. This 
means that all these people will 
be living, walking, talking adver- 
tisements for Studebaker. Each 
salesman and dealer has been pro- 
vided with a stamped postal card 
which is signed by the person 
who receives a Miracle Ride. 
Above my desk,” concluded Whit- 
taker, “is a score board. As each 
one of these demonstration cards 
is received it is credited to the 
organization and man who gave 
the Miracle Ride. 


“Every Studebaker man feels 
his personal obligation to carry 
out this pledge. Even now when 
only a few days have elapsed, a 
number of salesmen have accom- 
plished nearly half their quota 
of Miracle Rides. 


“At the end of this 30 days of 
concerted efforts, these cards will 
be collected and forwarded to 
Hoffman. I can almost see his 
smile when he opens these big 
bundles and sees definite proof 
that so many people have found 
out these new 1935 Studebakers 
really act like champions.” 


Old Studebaker 
Conquers Bush 


N unusual example of the 
stamina of Studebaker auto- 
mobiles has been brought to light 
in a letter received by George D. 
Keller, vice-president in charge of 
Studebaker sales. 


The letter was written by Gil- 
bert S. Wright, executive of The 
Shaw-Wright Gold Syndicate, 
which has gold mining operations 
in Northern Ontario. The car de- 
scribed by Wright was a Stude- 
baker “Big Six” produced in 1922 
and, after many ordinary adven- 
tures, finally arrived in a used 
car merchant’s stock last spring. 
There Wright purchased it for a 
special task. He paid $10 for it 
and made a few slight repairs, 
such as grinding the valves and 
replacing the piston rings. 

“After driving 500 miles into the 
bush country, our route took us 
off the highway and right into 
the bush where no automobile 





had ever been before,” writes 
Wright. “This was a virgin for- 
est. Rocks had to be gone over, 


bush cut out, creeks bridged. 
Prior to having the automobile 
our supplies had to be taken into 
the camp only by back pack and 
it was an extremely difficult and 
lengthy operation. , The car now 
carries our supplies in half the 
time it used to take six men to 
bring the same amount. 

“To many people this may not 
seem a very great feat, but to 
anyone who knows the Northern 
Ontario bush it is instantly re- 
markable. It is a task that is a 
real undertaking, even now when 
we have a rough road cut through 
the bush, but it was extraordinary 
on that first trip when there was 
nothing more than a foot path 
and we had to cut and build a 
‘road.’” 


Overseas Program 


The program of The Studebaker 
Export Corp., a re-recording of 
the network music of Richard 
Himber and his orchestra, is now 
being broadcast in Portugal, Spain 
and Morocco. 

The announcements in the pro- 
gram are very effectively given in 
Portugese, Spanish and Arabic. 

The program is part of the ex- 
tensive plans of The Studebaker 
Export Corp. to cover over 75 per 
cent of the major export auto- 
mobile markets. 

Through J. M. Woodman, ac- 
count executive, the Chicago ad- 
vertising agency of Roche, Wil- 
liams & Cunnyngham, Inc., ar- 
ranged and placed this program. 


All Steel 


Studebaker bodies are built 
from steel reinforced with steel 
and bolted to the top and side 
of the box section frame. 
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PHOTOGRAPHED AT SOUTH BEND 
By MARGARET BOURKE-WHITE 



















Studebaker High | | 
On Radio Roster | 


By DOROTHY SUTHERLAND 
G ‘consistent of is third largest and one of the most 
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consistent of all automobile radio advertisers. Of all 

the cars above the lowest price group, Studebaker is 
most heavily radio-advertised. Expenditure figures for 
1934 show that Studebaker uses more network facilities 
than any car manufacturer except Ford and Chevrolet. 
This is particularly interesting in view of Studebaker’s 
unprecedented success in 1934. 

Celebrating this month its 83rd Richard Himber, well known as 
anniversary, Studebaker, the the maestro of the _ exclusive 
oldest and one of the largest Ritz Carlton Hotel in New York, 
automobile manufacturers, promi- and his Studebaker Champions js already ranked as one of the as the orchestra which had made 
nently features the Columbia Net- bring to CBS listeners each week country’s most popular dance the most conspicuous rise in 
work in its 1935 radio campaign. a half-hour of _ sophisticated units. 1934. Richard Himber’s orchestra 

Studebaker's Columbia Broad- Thythm, well adapted in tone and [pm a poll just completed by the was rated above such well known 
casting System program is car- quality to the 1935 Studebaker. gcripps-Howard newspapers orchestras as Rudy Vallee, Eddie 
ried on a coast-to-coast hookup The program has proved one among radio editors of leading Duchin and Ben Bernie. This 
of 42 stations every Saturday of the hit shows of the year. The newspapers and magazines bears out the sound judgment of 
night from 9:30 to 10:00 p. m. Himber Orchestra, although a throughout the country, the re- the Studebaker company who 
(SB. 3S. T.). comparative newcomer to radio, turns revealed Richard Himber’s selected Himber and his orches- 








































STUDEBAKER “EAR LEVEL” RADIO 


PHILCO 
congratulates STUDEBAKER 


First Philco is happy to join the host of Studebaker friends and admirers throughout 

































the world in congratulating this pioneer automotive organization on the 





formation of its new corporation. Five years of cordial business relations have cemented 






a bond of friendship that Philco hopes will endure forever. 














Second Philco congratulates Studebaker on incorporating in its new models one 








of the finest improvements in auto radio design—‘Ear Level” Reception 






that provides uniform sound diffusion throughout the car. Philco is proud to number 






Studebaker among those discriminating manufacturers to whom it is furnishing custom- 






built receivers. 


* PHILCO : 


The World’s Largest Radio Manufacturer 
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Richard Himber and his Studebaker Champions 


tra after auditioning the best 
known bands and artists of the 
air. 

In backing, from the start, a 
then unknown but now famous 
orchestra, Studebaker has built 
up in Richard Himber’s show, a 
radio program which is in every 
sense a property of the Stude- 
baker company. The name of 
the program—Richard Himber 
and his Studebaker Champions 
has definitely tied in the 83-year- 
old car company with every men- 
tion of the program. The pres- 
ent Columbia program features, 
in addition to Richard Himber 
and his Studebaker Champions, 
guest artists and poetry readings 
by David Ross, well-known and 
popular Columbia feature an- 
nouncer. 

The program has a potential 
weekly audience of over 12 mil- 
lion radio homes--with 44 and 
a half million listeners. The com- 
bined purchasing power of these 
families is placed at about 30 
billion dollars. 


Films Play 
Big Part in 
Sales Work 


TUDEBAKER has been a 
.) pioneer in the use of motion 
pictures as a merchandising help, 
and has been a consistent user of 
this medium for many years. 
At the present time a good per- 
centage of Studebaker distribu- 
tors and dealers have projectors 
in their showrooms, and the fac- 
tory from time to time supplies 
new films for showings to pros- 
pects. 

As nearly as can be learned, 
the earliest Studebaker motion 
picture was made abroad shortly 
after the start of the World War, 
and showed the extensive use of 
Studebaker-built transport equip- 
ment, ambulances, gun carriages, 
etc., by combatants. Since that 
time hundreds of thousands of 
feet of film have been used by 
Studebaker in showrooms and 
theaters in the United States and 
abroad. 

“The Story of an Automobile” 
was one of the first pictures to 
be given national circulation by 
Studebaker. It was a five-reel 
silent picture, which traced 
Studebaker manufacturing pro- 
cesses from raw materials to 
finished product, including scenes 
made in experimental and test- 
ing laboratories. This film was 
produced in 1925, and was shown 
throughout the country by “fly- 
ing squadrons” from the sales 
department -for the most part 
to selected audiences, 

“Separating Facts from 
Opinions,” a one-reel silent pic- 
ture showing the methods of 
Studebaker engineers, followed 
soon after. “Pan-American Trail 
Blazers” was a pictorial record 
of the epoch-making trip from 
Rio de Janerio to New York by 
the adventurer, Jose Barone. 

Studebaker was also one of the 
pioneers in the field of sound 
film. When “Champions,” a five- 
reel film, was produced in sound, 
Studebaker sales department rep- 
resentatives toured the United 
States with the first semi-port- 
able sound movie machines de- 
veloped. People of many com- 
munities saw and heard sound 
motion pictures for the first 
time. 












as i know him 
(Continued from Page 2) 


ship. He'd come down to Charley 
Hayes’ store, take out a new 
Halladay and drive west through 
the streets of Chicago until he 
had sold the car. Then he 
would take the money back to 
the salesroom, get another car 
and start out again. That was 
his schooling in salesmanship. 
“Ask ’em to buy” was his motto 
and he proved its worth. 

So much for his novitiate. He 
kept climbing and climbing up 
the ladder. Chicago couldn’t hold . » : 
him and in 1912 he migrated to industry looks to Bendix 


California and took over a sales- : 





retail branch in Los Angeles. He ,. 
proved he knew his stuff—there ing, 
was no stopping him. Soon the 


that Paul Hoffman was the best 
automobile salesman on the West 
Coast. His ways differed from 
the conventional. No stone was 
left unturned. If the branch re- 
fused to accept the credit of a 
Hoffman prospect, Paul himself 
financed the deal. 

The World War butted in and 
of course Hoffman rallied to the 
colors, serving in the American 
Transport Service overseas. And 
when he shed the khaki, Albert 
Russel Erskine, the voice of 
Studebaker at the time, dangled 
in front of him the managership 
of the New York branch. 

“No,” said Paul, who declared 
he wanted to go back to Los 
Angeles to realize his ambition 
to be a distributor, and if he 
couldn’t get such a franchise he 
would go sell some other make of- 
ear. Naturally, he got the dis- 
tributorship, in 1919, and he built 
it up to a poirt where the volume 
of business amounted to $10,- 
000,000 a year. He’s still a dis- 
tributor as well as president of 
the Studebaker Corp., and the 
sign “Paul G. Hoffman Co., Inc.,” 
stil! hangs over the doors of his 
stores on the West Coast. 


At the factory in South Bend 
Hoffman stood ace high with the 
brass hats so it was to be ex- 
pected that he would receive an 
offer to come to the plant as 
vice-president in charge of sales. 
He took it and in 1931 he was 
made president. 

That in a nutshell is the back- 
ground of the recently elected 
president of the Studebaker Corp. 
of today. It’s enough to bring 
out the thorough training Paul 
Hoffman has had and it makes 
one realize why he is so under- 
standing as to the problems of 
dealers and salesmen. 

I'd say he is just about the 
most dealer-minded chief execu- 
tive in the industry. Mebbe he 
can be tied but he cannot be 
beaten in this regard. And the 
dealers who sell Studebakers 
know this, and that’s one of the 
main reasons the dealer body 
stuck through thick and thin 
during the two years of the 
receivership just ended. 

They had faith in Hoffman, 
they knew he would lead them 
out of the trouble. If there hadn't 
been this faith in Hoffman on the 
part of the dealers, I doubt if 
Studebaker would be able to point 
with pride to the fact that it is 
the only automobile manufac- 
turer ever to emerge from a 
receivership. 

And I will complete this word 
picture of President Hoffman 
with a few vital statistics concern- 
ing him. He was born in Chicago 
Apr. 26, 1893, educated in Chicago 
schools, with two years in the 
University of Chicago. He mar- 
ried Dorothy Brown, a Massa- 
chusetts girl, Dec. 15, 1915, and 
now the family consists of Mr. 
and Mrs. Hoffman, Hallock, Peter, 
Donald, Robert, Lathrop and 
Barbara. 

As for hobbies, Paul Hoffman 
has only one—work. 





The BENDIX DUO-SERVO 
HYDRAULIC BRAKE 


As the industry’s foremost builder of auto- 
motive brakes of all types, Bendix has 
provided in the new Bendix Duo-Servo 
Hydraulic Brake an outstanding braking 
system. The new Studebaker motor trucks 
offer a notable instance of the excellent 
stopping ability afforded by this newest 
Bendix brake development. It combines 
the positive precision of the famed Bendix 
Equal-Action Brake with the easy pedal 
afforded by hydraulic actuation. 


And these other famous 


BENDIX PRODUCTS 


Bendix ‘‘Finger-tip’’ Gear Shifting, Bendix 
Automatic Clutch Control, Bendix B-K Con- 
trolled Vacuum Power Braking, Lockheed 
Hydraulic Brakes, Zenith Carburetors, 
Eclipse Brake Linings, Bendix- Westinghouse 
Automotive Air Brakes and Air Horn, Ben- 
dix-Feragen and Bendix-Cowdrey Chassis 
Inspection and Corrective Shop Equipment. 


man's portfolio in Studebaker's ONE OF More important chassis units. Start- 
running, handling, stopping — these 
men on Automobile Row admitted yjtal functions of motor car and truck per- 


formance are traditionally Bendix respon- 
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BENDIX- BUILT 


...f0 make good cars better! 


RYE motor car manufacturer in the 


sibilities. The resources of the Bendix 
to supply organization for invention, development 
and production in these highly specialized 
fields, is at the instant command of the 
entire industry ...and the entire industry 


has for years made full use of it. 


Standard equipment on more makes of car's than all other 
carburetors combined ... including the excellent Stude- 
bakers, which have won through to such brilliant public 
recognition! The famous Stromberg Carburetor on any 
motor vehicle is an indication that the builder has gone 
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all the way toward assured efficiency, economy and 
reliability in engine performance. 

























Startix provides complete 
automatic control of the entire 

starting system, from the moment 

the ignition is switched on until it is 
switched off. Startix has no duplicate. 
One simple turn of the key, and Startix takes 
charge. The engine is cranked—started. Should it 
stall at any time, Startix automatically re-starts it .. , 
repeating as often as may be necessary—all without 
the slightest thought or effort on the driver’s part. 
That is complete Automatic Starting — Switch Key 
Starting —as pioneered by Bendix. It is time-proved. 
It can be installed quickly and easily in any car 
which has Bendix Drive. In principle, in con- 
struction, in application it is simplicity itself 

It has been adopted by Studebaker and other 
makers of fine cars. Write for details. 


ECLIPSE MACHINE COMPANY 
Elmira, New York 
(Subsidiary of Bendix Aviation 


STARTIX 


plus Bendix Drive 
equals Automatic Starting 
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A Show-Case for 
A Gleaming Jewel 


judgment has been proved by the to a competitor. President sales 
fact that since the opening of in Chicago are tripling.” 

this showroom, to put it into Roy Designed by the late Simon 
Keeling’s words, “No prospect Zehan, neither pains nor expense 
who has entered it has been lost were spared to make the Presi- 
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HENRY LEVY 


President Studebaker Sales Co. 
Chicago 


that the new Studebaker President is a real luxury 

automobile in everything but price, President Henry 
Levy and General Manager Roy Keeling of the Stude- 
baker Sales Co. of Chicago, have acted upon it by creating 
a luxury showroom for the display of this quality car. 
It is probably the only showroom in the country devoted 
to an exclusive display of an individual model of a line. 


(CC that the nev with Paul Hoffman in his statement 





dent Salon a truly luxurious set- 
ting for the top car in the Stude- 
baker line. It is done throughout 





in the modern manner, with 
decorations in silver and white. 
Levy and Keeling are two of and it is safe to say that other =o gg oe ~ ——— 
the keenest-minded men in the Studebaker dealers will be fol- ie ‘i wea sedualan 
retail automobile business today, lowing their example. Por their an atmosphere of quality. 

Some of the cars are shown in 
striking special colors—dignified 
in their composite impression, 
but touched with verve—regal 
sedans in black, enlivened with 
silver striped louvers, and wheels 
sparkling with silver centers and 
white tire side-walls; custom se- 
dans in rich colors, made dis- 
tinctively different, sleek and 
suggestive of lively speed by , 
stripings of burnt orange, aytple | 
green and red. { 


Masterpiece of Comfort 

There is a closing room on the 
first floor—and what a closing 
room! It’s a masterpiece of wal- 
nut paneling, comfort, and quiet 
richness. The best people buy 
Presidents, and here is a room 
fit to receive them. There is a 
manager’s office on the same 
floor, and a room for sales meet- 


ings up one flight 
Louis Levy is sales manager- 
experienced and qualified in 
meeting the exacting buyers of 
the more exclusive tastes. He 
AFTER heads a staff of five salesmen, 
handpicked and well-trained in 
the school of selling. They're 


doing 2 fine job! 

AS A STUDEBAKER ny tard ase 
bile career with Studebaker in 
1908, and stuck with Studebaker 
despite offers from other organ- 
4 U PPL IE R izations, until today he has carried 
eee the Studebaker banner to the 

front in the Chicago district. 
Henry Levy—and in Chicago 
he is known by his full name to 


all—had a unique start in the 
retail automobile trade. Around 





we appreciate the fact that critical selec- 


tion of materials as standards has resulted 
; about 1908 many men who had 
in a meritorious product and a tremen- cece oe ee Se 
. . thei t tati - 
dous accumulated good will. With an cone, oad ae 8 
* ° tem oof transportation came 
old established name, an outstanding along, the change was a natural 
2 : : . one. 
automobile and efficient, progressive From Horses to H.P. 
personnel, Studebaker’s future is assured. little different with his father, 


he had been in the carriage 
business. His shift of affections 


THE GLIDDEN COMPANY from horses to horsepower ap- 


National Headquarters, Cleveland, Oiho peared strange to those already 
selling automobiles. Levy's po- 
sition was particularly enviable. 
For years he and his father had 
been selling horses and carriages 
ie to Blue Book and Silk Stocking 
families in Chicago. With these 
names still on the prospect list, 
and with the good-will built up 
while in the carriage business, 
Levy junior had an immediate 
“in” to those most likely to buy. 
When Levy took the job with 
Studebaker, his prospect list in- 
cluded the cream of the Chi- 
cago market. When there were 
horses or carriages to be traded 
on the automobile, Levy could 
swing the deal easily through the 
medium of his father’s business. 
Levy’s record of sales of the 
Studebaker-Garfords, as well as 
Studebaker Electrics, is said to 
have topped the list of any other 
salesman in the district. 

When, in 1909, Studebaker took 
over the seven-story building at 
21st and Michigan avenues, 
Henry Levy went with them. In 


(Continued on Page 76) 
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Hofiman Pleads for Sales Effort 


1932 Paul G. Hoffman, 
Studebaker president, 
told the leaders of the auto- 
mobile industry that the 


country was expecting them to 
lead the parade on the “way- 
back.” 

The occasion was the pre- 
show dinner, inaugurating the 
annual Chicago Automobile Show. 
Over 1,56) dealers and salesmen 
attended the banquet. 

Hoffman prefaced his remarks 
with a short review of 1931 
activities, “a year most of us 
would like to forget.” 

The year produced a _ record 
of 1,900,000 automobile _ sales, 
Hoffman pointed out, despite the 
fact that a potential market in 
excess of 3,200,000 was known to 


A FAR back as January, 


exist. The causes of the deficit 
of the 1,300,000 sales, he de- 
clared, could be divided into 


several classes, with the indus- 
try itself responsible for losing 
500,000. 

This was due, Hoffman be- 
lieved, to the type of selling 
present in the industry. He 
characterized this selling as com- 
petitive, rather than creative. 
The salesman, instead of attemp- 
ting to create in the mind of the 
prospect the desire and need of 
the particular car that was being 
offered, was trying to prove the 
merits of his car over those of 
another make. 

That, Hoffman stated, was the 
wrong method when money was 
tight. The buyer was not nec- 
essarily stymied in his decision 
to buy a car because of the 
strong points of one car against 
another. He was afraid to enter 
the market. It was the duty of 
the salesman to allay this fear, 
and to create in the prospect's 
mind the urgent need of getting 
a new car. 

Life insurance salesmanship 
was cited as a notable example of 
the kind of selling most likely to 
bring results. Ninety per cent 
of the insurance salesman’s time, 
Hoffman explained, is spent in 
selling the idea of insurance, and 
10 per cent the particular com- 
pany he represents. Insurance 
salesmen, of necessity, are highly 
trained in getting people to spend 
money for something that has 
little or no immediate apparent 
appeal. 

“The great need in 1931,” said 
Hoffman, “in the automotive 
field was for the insurance type 
of salesmanship. The purchas- 
ing power was there but the 
buyers were not exposing them- 
selves. 

“For the most part we devoted 
ourselves to fighting desperately 
with each other for the business 
of those who got themselves into 
the market instead of fighting 
desperately to still the fears that 
gripped the hearts of the sus- 
pects and thus got them into the 
market for some kind of a new 
car.” 

Hoffman earlier had classified 
all potential car buyers as “sus- 
pects” and “prospects.” 

The conditions that confronted 
the retail salesman early in 1932 
were of the kind that remain. They 
were not necessarily a part of 
1932. They hold just as well, 
though maybe not so forcibly, in 
any year, depending on the pros- 
perity of the country at the time. 

“Converting suspects into pros- 
pects is the most important phase 
of the selling job,” Hoffman 
stated, “but not the only job 
that has to be done well if we are 
to realize our sales potentialities 
and get the business at a profit. 

“We must substitute planned 
selling for the hit and miss meth- 
ods that are still employed too 
generally. We must give our 
prospects planned demonstrations 
instead of rides. Every dealer or 
salesmanager should as a matter 
of good routine lay out a planned 
demonstration route which will 
show the performance of his car 
in a convincing manner.” 

The Studebaker president gave 
voice to the old maxim—‘“Don't 
give any prospect an appraisal on 





his used automobile until you 
have given him both a sales pres- 
entation and a road demonstra- 
tion in your new car.” 

Many of the evils, and many 
of the losses of the retail indus- 
try, he said, were due to too little 
application of this maxim. 

“Think what a service you will 






render America if you come 
through,” pleaded Hoffman. “No 
army was ever called upon to 
wage a more important battle. 
We are told that 500,000 more 
cars means 400,000 more tons of 
steel, 57,000 more tons of malle- 
able iron, 18,000 more tons of 
rubber, 11,000,000 more square 


hare automotive business is always 
fast moving... never content to stand still. It’s 


exacting and it’s exciting—and we like it. 


We especially like the idea of planning and 


working ahead, getting ready today for tomor- 


row. Keeping fully prepared, ready with im 


provements and new designs for our units when, 


and, often before, the industry is ready for them. 


Into engineering research and experiment Borg- 


Warner pours the specialized might of large 


resources. Already, in the blueprints or experi- 


mental stage, we believe we have some of the 


new features that will be featured in vehicles 


of 1940. 


Time has long tested and proved the ability of 


the many divisions of Borg-Warner to gear 


supply to demand .. . delivery on the dot. 


What confidence we have earned throughout 
the industry has come through years of close 
cooperation—years of keying our pace to the 


industry’s pace. 


And we are proud of the long time we have 
been privileged to work with Studebaker, 
now 83 years young—the great institution 
that, with the experience of the years, has 
always combined the driving energy of youth 


feet of plate glass, 114,000,000 
more board feet of hardwood 
lumber .. . and most important 
of all, the employment .of 80,000 
more men. 

“Gentlemen, let's show them 
starting tomorrow morning what 
a gang of fighters we are. The 
question has been raised, ‘Has 


selling lost its courage?’ On all 
sides purchasing agents have 
told me that they have never 
seen a time when they could turn 
salesmen down as easily as now. 

“Let’s go out on our jobs with 
so much courage in our hearts 
that we will put courage in the 
hearts of the suspects.” 





OU KEEP US STEPPING= 
BUT WE LIKE TO STEP! 




























DIVISIONS OF BORG-WARNER CORPORATION 


The Borg and Beck Company e Borg-Warner International Corporation 
Borg-Warner Service Parts Company e Detroit Gear and Machine Company 
Ingersoll Steel and Disc Company e Long Manufacturing Company e Marvel Carbureter Company 
Long Manufacturing Company, Ltd. e Mechanics Universal Joint Company e Morse Chain Company 
Morse Chain Company, Ltd. e Rockford Drilling Machine Company e Warner Gear Company 
Wheeler-Schebler Carburetor Company e Norge Corporation e Detroit Vapor Stove Company 


BORG-WARNER CORPORATION 


310 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
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This remarkable demonstration of Studebaker stability was staged in Seattle. 


ping Test Thrills 
Are Not for Timid 


DRAMATIZED and 
highly effective demon- 
stration of the Stude- 
baker Miracle Ride has been 
worked out by Lewis-Culber- 


son, Inc., Seattle distributor. This 
performance has been “circused” 
right up to the last notch and 
coupled with a- show room dem- 
onstration, forms one of Stude- 
baker’s outstanding opportunities 
to increase sales. Many sales- 
men are content merely with 
running the car over a rough 
road. In reality the demonstra- 
tion should be broken up into 
three parts: demonstrating the 
Miracle Ride, staging the Third 


Degree Road Test and having the 
prospect drive the car. 

But let’s let Bill Culberson, of 
Lewis-Culberson, describe how 
they do it out in Seattle. He says: 

“We have found that the Mir- 
acle Ride can be best demon- 
strated over a route which begins 
at the show room door and takes 
the prospect over various types 
of roadway which have previ- 
ously been selected to show off 
the fine points of the car. 

“During this ride we show the 
prospect the braking qualities; 


Friend to Friend= 


the turning radius; the lack of 
‘whip’ in the car, its free-footed- 
ness, pick-up and behavior on 
curves. 

“Leaving the showroom, while 
the car is traveling about 15 miles 
an hour, we bring the car to a 
quick and complete stop, without, 
however, throwing the passengers 
off their seats. 

“Next we demonstrate its short 
turning radius. We circle slowly 
in the street and point the nose 
almost straight over the curb. At 
the point where it does not seem 


humanly possible that the car 
can complete the circle and not 
go up over the curb, we come to 
a complete stop. 

“For showing the absence of 
‘whip’ in the car we have worked 
up a little stunt that proves very 
effective. With two fingers on the 
steering wheel, the driver simply 
makes an ‘S’ turn at about 20 
miles an hour. To prove how 
sure-footed the car is, we use an- 
other ‘two-finger’ stunt. At a 
suitable point along the line we 
have placed some dirt against 
the curb and the car is driven 
up over this. 

“There we give them the ‘fast 
brake’ and acceleration demon- 
strations. We approach a stop 
street at about 45 miles an hour, 
and make no effort to slow down 
until we are almost out in the 
stop street. It does not seem 
possible to halt the car before 


lypical of your progressive spirit 
is your brilliant victory. Our sin- 


cere and h 
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Rar tatu ati ype 


to every Studebaker man. 
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Assoviates Investment Co. 


Branches—Principal Cities 


futomobile Financing 


Home Office—South Bend. 
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Note planar suspension action. 


it reaches the moving traffic just 
ahead. You just know you are 
in for trouble. Then the car 
does stop — and without any 
trouble. It is an excellent drama- 
tization of braking power because 
it registers. 

“We drive the prospect up a 
hill which seems much steeper 
than it is. The car climbs very 
easily and at a cross street, half 
way to the top, it makes a com- 
plete circle. Then starting from 
that very slow beginning, it 
climbs the remainder of the hill. 
This is also a highly effective part 
of the performance and shows 
the value of carefully selecting 
these various points along the 
demonstration route. 

“We have one more thrill in 
store for the prospect before we 
take him to see the Third Degree 
Test. We approach a_ curve, 

(Continned on Page 57) 











See. 77B Conserves 
Petitioner’s Assets 


ECTION 77B of the National Bankruptcy Act, under 

which the Studebaker Corp. has emerged from the 
shadows of receivership into the sunlight of the inde- 
pendent operation which it has enjoyed for the greater 
part of its long career as a vital factor in the American 
automobile industry, occupies approximately 16 closely 
printed pages under the general heading of “corporate 


reorganizations.” 


may be summarized with a rea- 
sonable measure of accuracy in 
but a fraction of the space neces- 
sary to accommodate the numer- 
ous sub-sections of 77B. 

Prior to the passage of the Na- 
tional Bankruptcy Act, corporate 
re-organization plans for the most 
part were what attorneys de- 
nominate as “extra legal.” 

In other words, before’ the 
adoption of 77B, it was necessary 
to appoint a receiver, and then 
the receiver took steps to sell the 
property at auction as a going 
concern. In the meantime, a 
committee of creditors which 
raight include general creditors, 
stockholders, and _ bondholders 
was organized (extra legally) and 
this committee saw to it that, 
when the property was sold, it was 
then bought in on behalf of the 
creditors. 

There were two 
tions to this procedure. First of 
all, the extra legality of the 
method was held to be decidedly 
unsatisfactory since, because since 
it was not under court super- 
vision, the plans adopted by the 
creditors’ committee might be un- 
fair to security holders and 
others. In other words, control 
was lacking. 

Secondly, the procedure was 
decidedly expensive. Receiverships 
tended to be protracted and 
costly. As one competent ob- 
server pointed out, the chief bene- 
ficiaries were the legal staffs. 

With the consideration of the 
National Bankruptcy Act, Section 
77B was drawn up as a means to 
obviate both defects. 

Under 77B, any corporation 
except a railroad may file a pe- 
tition in bankruptcy and request 
permission to reorganize. This re- 
quest must be made to a Federal 
district court, to which a de- 


major objec- 


However, its involved legal terminology 


tailed plan of re-organization, ap- 
proved by two-thirds of each class 
of creditors, must be submitted. 
Between the time the petition is 
filed and the time the re-organiza- 
tion plan is approved, the court is 
authorized to appoint a trustee to 
operate the business. 

Thus, the auction of the prop- 
erty is avoided, as well as the 
heavy costs entailed by a _ pro- 
tracted receivership. 

The purpose of 77B, to put the 
matter in its briefest form, is to 
conserve the assets of the peti- 
tioning corporations, to make the 
receivership costs as light as pos- 
sible, and to keep going concerns 
going. 

It is pointed out by authorita- 
tive observers here that thus far 
Section 77B has amply proved its 
worth. The Studebaker Corp. pro- 
vides a pertinent example of the 
successful functioning of the sec- 
tion. However, Studebaker is but 
one of many important corpora- 
tions which have been restored to 
economic health and vigor under 
the beneficent provisions of the 
section 

Incidentally, it is noteworthy 
that the Federal government 
takes no part in the operation or 
administration of the section, and 
appears only when the govern- 
ment itself happens to be a cred- 
itor. However, the petitions are 
filed with the Federal district 
courts, which have complete jur- 
isdiction and authority to pass 
upon the acceptability of the re- 
organization~plans submitted. 

While it obviously is not pos- 
sible to state the official view of 
Washington officials on the ope- 
ration of the section, it may be 
said that the view has been ex- 
pressed unofficially but authori- 
tatively that 77B has not been a 
disappointment to its sponsors. 


Dealers. Distributors 
Sign Up in 36 States 


ECORDS of the Studebaker 

Corp. show that during the 
first two months of this year 
a total of 117 new distributors 
and dealers have joined the 
company. The new dealerships 
are spread in 36 states through- 
out the country. 

A list of the new dealers fol- 
lows: 


Ala.: Brownell Mtrs.,_ Inc., 
Birmingham; Fairhope Motor 
Co., Fairhope. 

Ariz.: Sonora Motor Co., Inc., 


Nogales; Sonora Motor Co., Inc., 
Tuscon. 


Ark.: Lewis Motor Co, El 
Dorado. 

Calif.: J. B. Newson, Chow- 
chilla; J. W. Devine, Coalinga; 
Locke's Super Service, Corona; 


N. N. Bernardi, Kerman; Eugene 
Hieb, Lodi; Smith-Meagher-Mor- 
ris Co., McFarland; R. Schmidt 
Motor Co., Merced; Frank W. 
Ferrari & Adolph Domeniconi, 
Napa; Petaluma Motor Sales Pe- 
taluma; Richard S._ Friesen, 
Reedley; Aguilar & Cullinan, 
Richmond; Lester Motors, Ltd., 
Sacramento; L. J. Garner, Selma; 
H. H. Conklin, Tracy. 

Colo.: Glenn Ruffs, Placerville; 
Philip Beman, Rockyford. 

Conn.: Bontam Garage, 
tam. 

Ga.: J. C. Johnson, Americus; 
Carrollton Motor Co., Carroll- 
ton; Paul Tyler, Jackson. 

Ill.: Calumet Auto Sales, Chi- 
cago; Pomeroy Motor Sales, Chi- 
cago; Ransom Motor Co., Hoop- 
eston; Paris Sales Co., Paris; 
State Street Garage, Peoria; 
Bartlow Garage, Rushville; J. E. 
IKXember, Serena; Yates City Im- 
plement Co., Yates City. 


Bon- 





Ind.: Mullikin & Glass, Greens- 
burg; R. F. Needler Garage, 
Hartford City: Mid-State Auto 
Co., Indianapolis; Clyde A. North, 
Peru. 

Iowa: Morris Whalen, Cresco: 
Ear! P. Simeson, Decorah: Steck 
Auto Sales Co., Hawarden; Rus- 
sell Campbell, Lakeview; Newell 


Auto Sales, Newell; Erickson 
Sales, Spencer. 

Kans.: Harry E. Rash, Thayer. 

Kentucky: Phil Muir Auto 
Service, Louisville; I. S. Dennis 
Garage, Madisonville; ce. B. 
Stout, Normandy. 

La.: Warner Motor Co., Lake 
Charles; Louisiana Motor Car 
Co., Inc., New Orleans; Muller 
Motor Sales; Westwego. 


Maine: R. J. Smith Co., Brewer 

Maryland: Thompson Motor 
Co., Frostburg. 

Mich.: Harold E. Helwig Sales, 
New Baltimore. 

Minn.: W. F. 
Rapids. 

Miss.: E. H. Graves, Tunica. 

Mo.: Gorham Motor Co., Kan- 


Peabody, Park 


sas City; Kindred Motor Co., 
Sedalia. 

Mont.: Thos. R. Orcutt, Con- 
rad; Truman Bowen Co., Inc., 
Ft. Peck; Valley Dealers, Inc., 
Hinsdale; Murphey Mtr. (Co., 
Shelby; J. O. Garden, Wolf 
Point. 

Nebr.: E. W. Nelson, Brule. 

N. H.: General Auto Sales, 
Inc., Berlin; Standard Motors, 
Inec., Concord. 

N. J.: Moore Trucking Co., 


Elizabeth; Fisher Cadillac Corp., 
Montclair; Arthur De Fazio & 
Co., Long Branch. 
N. M.: Hannah & Cox, Artesia 
(Continued on Page 
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THE AUTOCAR COMPANY 
Bston ds Candia l Con gea tala tion Ss 


to Messrs. Hoffman and Vance and their associates 
in the Studebaker organization for their magnificent 
accomplishment which could not have been 
achieved without a splendid, loyal and inspired 
dealer organization ...It is with satisfaction that 
the many Autocar Branches which are selling 
and servicing Studebaker commercial vehicles 
associate themselves with Studebaker’s distin- 
guished dealer organization. They look forward to 
the continuation of a pleasant relationship and they 
anticipate with renewed confidence the success 
which Studebaker’s unshackled leadership will 


surely achieve. 


AUTOCAR TRUCKS 


ARDMORE, PENNSYLVANIA 
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«Houle 


* HEY came to scoff and 

stayed to praise” might well 
be the get-away of this tale of 
the cynical automobile editor of 
the Chicago Tribune, Hal Foust, 
who recently set forth for South 





var 
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yarn about the 1935 Miracle Ride 
Studebaker that traveled across 
railroad trestle ties at high speed 
with “Boulevard Smoothness.” 

Here's a little of the background 
on the tale. 


Bend to “expose” the press-agent The Chicago Sunday Tribune 


rerertrT 
a 


—~r7T TU Lend 


d Smoothness!” 


published a picture early this 
year of the 1935 Studebaker trav- 
eling across the trestle. In the 
week that followed, the paper was 
deluged with letters from mock- 
ing readers, poking fun at an 
editorial staff that would fall for 
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such “an obvious” publicity “gag.” 

It was true that the picture and 
story were supplied by a press 
agent, Morrow Krum, one-time 
aviation editor of the Tribune. 
This, however, would not neces- 
sarily increase the credibility of 
the tale. 


The executives of the Tribune 
ordered Foust to go out to South 
Bend and bust the fake wide open, 
if a fake it proved to be. So 
Foust, with a hard glint in his 
eye, a pencil in his vest, and 
(probably}a sheaf of copy paper 
in his pocket, set out for the 
South Bend wars. 


But we’ll let Foust tell you the 
story. After all, he wrote it. It’s 
from the Chicago Tribune of Feb. 
10, this year: 

“The automobile 
dispatched to the Studebaker 
corporation here. Paul Hoff- 
man, president of the company, 
was interviewed. 

“IT never drove over the bridge 
so I can’t testify whether the 
press material issued by our ad- 
vertising agency was accurate or 
not,” said Mr. Hoffman. “But 
if it is a fake, expose it as such 
with vigorous condemnation and 
I'll share the blame.’ 

“In a 1935 model from the en- 


editor was 





gineering laboratories, Mr. 
Krum and the reporters were 
driven to an abandoned interur- 
ban railroad trestle over the St. 

Joseph river near Berrien 

Springs, Mich., 30 minutes north 
of South Bend. The chauffeur 
was Luther Johnson, profes- 
sional racer. 

“The automobile editor carried 
a stop watch to check the speed 
of the car in pounding over the 
open ties of the 1,600 foot bridge 
20 feet above the river. There 
was no reason why a newspaper 
man should risk his neck, and 
Mr. Krum felt the same regard 
for the neck of a press agent. 
Let Johnson take the chances, 
that’s what he gets paid for. 

“You might as well go across 
with me s!owly while I see if 
all the | are still there,” the 
driver suggested when the 
bridge was reached. 

“The invitation was accepted, 
in a moment of recklessness. 
The car got on the ties at three 
or four miles an hour and began 
to accelerate. At a walking or 
trotting pace, the car bumped 
along with the wheels dropping 
several inches between the ties. 

“When the speed passed 25 
miles an hour the car leveled 
off. At 50 miles an hour, a sur- 
prising sensation, it was indeed 
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as smooth as a boulevard. The 
impact of the tires could be 
heard, as in driving over a brick’ 
pavement, but there wasn’t even 
a vibration transmitted to the 
passengers. 

“‘What do you 
Mr. Krum asked. 

“*T still think it’s a press agent 
stunt, but a good one,’ the auto- 
mobile editor replied. ‘It’s 
tricky because railroad ties are 
really not as impassable to mo- 
tor cars as they appear. It’s like 
driving a corduroy gravel road 
in that there are speeds at 
which tires jump from ridge to 
ridge without falling in the de- 
pression.” 

“Without making the conces- 
sion to the press agent, due 
credit must be given to the Stu- 
debaker engineers for this per- 
formance incorporated in the 
1935 models. The engineering 
innovation is an _ independent 
front wheel suspension, not of 
the coil spring type introduced 
by some companies in 1934 but 
consisting of a _ transversal 
spring in spiral mounting that 
does away with the conventional 
rigid axle. 


“There's 


think now?’ 


no use going into 


~ 


It takes nerve to try it but the results are really casy on the nerves. 
Here’s a Studebaker proving its claim of “Boulevurd Smoothness.” 


further detail in this verifica- 
tion of the ‘boulevard smooth- 
ness’ caption. Those who 
doubted the truthfulness of the 
picture may likewise doubt this 
narrative. The only satisfactory 
answer to the persistently skep- 
tical is a demonstration that 
they can obtain from a neigh- 
borhood dealer.” 


Rolling Billiards 
Chicago's famous “loop” had a 
thrill when Willie Hoppe, king of 
billiards, was seen shooting pocket 
billiards from the top of a Stude- 
baker as it drove up State St. A 
full sized pocket billiard table was 
easily carried on top of the car 
and Hoppe was able to make 
amazing shots while the car was 
in motion. A Studebaker Dicta- 
tor sedan was used for this stunt. 


Six-Beam Headlights 

The 1935 Studebakers are 
equipped with six-beam head- 
lights. The beams may be ad- 
justed to three different levels by 
a convenient toggle switch on the 
dash and each of these beams 
may be thrown to the right of 
the road when approaching on- 
coming Cars. 











HAT is probably the top in 
unique automotive merchan- 
dising ideas is the stunt recently 
created by Beach Motors, Ltd., 
Studebaker distributor in Ottawa, 
Ont. 

Believe it or not, this dealer 
has built a demonstration route 
right on his showroom floor! Here 
is the story: 

When Studebaker brought out 
its exclusive new independent 
planar wheel suspension late in 
1934, distributors were quick to 
realize that the best way to tell 
the story of the new Studebaker 
“Miracle Ride” was to put the 
car through the “third degree” 
road test-—-and actually “give the 
car the works” with the pros- 
pect behind the wheel. 

Partly because snow and ice 
on the streets of the Canadian 
capital prevented outdoor dem- 
onstrations, and partly because 
he wanted something unusual to 
get prospects in his showroom, 
Ford Beach of Beach Motors, 
Ltd., decided to build a third de- 
gree road test right on his show- 
room floor. The above photo- 
graphs show the result. 

“To be frank with you,” said C. 
S. Fletcher, sales manager of 
The Studebaker Corp. of Canada, 
Ltd., “I was skeptical of this 
showroom test when I first saw 
it. The fact that it was in a 
showroom and ‘‘e speed of the 
car was limited ‘ 12 or 15 miles 


Marcy Shows 
How and Why 


UNIQUE display of independ- 

ent planar suspension was 
devised by A. W. Marcy, vice- 
president of the Studebaker Sales 
Co., Milwaukee. 

On his showroom floor, Marcy 
displayed a car with hood, radi- 
ator, fenders, etc., removed, as 
recommended by the factory. 
Then Marcy had the superstruc- 
ture of the independent suspen- 
sion painted in aluminum, the 
transverse spring red, the shock 
absorber gold, and the braking 
units and tubing red. The vari- 
ous colors made it easier for 
salesmen to point out and explain 
the new features of the car. 

To show the action of the in- 
dependent suspension, a lever is 
used. The Milwaukee distributor 
used an old drive shaft, rubbed 
down and nickel plated. On one 
end was fastened a loop, and on 
the other a rubber pedal pad. The 
one end is placed on a standard 
a small device manufactured for 
jacks. The demonstrator steps on 
the rubber pedal pad, and one 
wheel of the car moves upward 
without disturbing the other. 

To make the action easier, a 
jack was put under the crank- 
case and the car raised about 1% 
inches. The fluid was also re- 
moved from the shock absorbers. 





“Phantom” Steering 

A feature of the Studebaker 
President is the British “phantom 
type” steering wheel. This wheel 
is of the steel spring type with 
thin grip and four spokes, each 
made of slender, glistening spring 
steel rods. 


per hour would make one think which is built up with rocks and 
that the ride would not be good. imitation grass. ‘The car then 


But actually 
case, 


“First there 


the reverse is the climbs a series of five steps and 
then is taken over a final stretch 
is a run of 30 feet composed of trees cut in half to 


independent planar suspension no ground.” 





give the effect of railroad ties.” matter whether the prospect is 

The indoor test, according to riding in the car, or simply 
Mr. Fletcher, thoroughly demon- watching the car travel past him 
Strates the action of Studebaker on the showroom “proving 











YOU CAN'T BEAT THIS HAND 


AMERICAN HOME «+ AMERICAN MAGAZINE «+ COLLIER'S + TIME «+ LIBERTY 


LITERARY DIGEST +« NEWS-WEEK 


* COUNTRY LIFE + FORTUNE 


SATURDAY EVENING POST + POPULAR MECHANICS + POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY 


Here is a group of twelve of the country’s most im- 
portant national magazines, with a combined circu- 
lation for each issue of approximately twelve and 
one-half million, and a reading audience in excess 
of thirty: million. Each of them is selected for its 
special authority with its particular audience, and 


the proven effectiveness of its advertising pages. 


from Maine to California, consistently, in columns, 
half pages and pages. 

Approximately 92‘, of all the cars that left the 
factory filter equipped during 193-4 carried GENUINE 
Purolators. Could any item of replacement, rein- 
forced by a campaign of this character, offer less 


competition OR BE EASIER TO SELL? Motor Improve- 


These magazines will carry the PU RO LATOR ments Inc., 365 Frelinghuysen 


Purolator message to motorists 


The Oil Filter on Your Motorcor Avenue Newark N. J. 
LICENSED UNDER SWEETLAND PATENTS : . Sneme 
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of Studebaker should become inter- 
ested. It appeared to have a 
bearing on the future business of 
the company. In 1897 Studebaker 
was experimenting with a “horse- 
less vehicle.” Two years later it 
was building bodies for electric 
runabouts made by another com- 


pany. In 1902 the company de- 
signed and built electric run- 
abouts and some light delivery 


trucks, finding a market the first 
year for 20 of the new vehicles. 
Actual manufacture of automo- 
viles began in 1904 and by 1912 
over 1,800 Studebaker electrics 
had been sold. The company 
then abandoned the manufacture 
of electrics for the gasoline pro- 
pelled vehicles which appeared to 
be more popular. 
$9,000,000 Volume 

Prices on gasoline cars were 
coming down to lower levels and 
a wider field was opening up. At 
first the Studebaker gasoline 
chassis were made under contract 
by another company. These 
chassis were shipped to South 
Bend where the huge body plants 
were able to turn out the bodies 
with greater speed. Delivery 
trucks also were produced in a 
similar manner. By the Fall of 
1911 the sales value of both elec- 
trics and gasoline cars had 
reached a volume of over 
$9,000,000. 


The Glory that Was and Is 
Studebaker’s 


The sales of automobiles up to 
this time assured the manage- 
ment of the future of the auto- 
mobile. The trade had extended 
into every section of the United 
States and Studebaker cars were 
being displayed and sold in many 
foreign cities. The management 
now saw the possibility of em- 
barking in the business on a 
larger scale. From 1908, when it 
effected an agreement with the 
E v erett - Metzger- Flanders Co., 
Detroit, which had been organ- 
ized to manufacture and sell a 
low priced car, the sales had in- 
creased tremendously. 


E-M-F Absorbed 

Studebaker early in 1910 star- 
tled the then motor car world by 
acquiring substantial holdings 
and later on in the year took over 
the entire Everett-Metzger-Flan- 
ders organization. The deal in- 
volved the plants, assets and 
trade names. A portion of the 
work of assembling the cars was 
then allocated to several plants 
which the company already had 
in operation in Detroit. 





(Continued from Page 12) 


The taking over of the E. M. F. 
organization as it was known in 
the industry, was considered a 
master stroke at the time. Al- 
though in 1908, when the com- 
pany was organized, Studebaker 
contracted for the output of the 
plant, the car itself attracted at- 
tention in the industry. 

Seven Plants 

The growth and expansion of 
the business was so rapid that the 
company was compelled to _ in- 
crease its plants and facilities, 
and by Oct. 1, 1909, it owned and 
operated the following plants: 
Wayne Automobile Co., Detroit; 
Northern Motor Car Co., Detroit 
and Port Huron, Mich.; De Luxe 
Motor Car Co., Detroit; Monroe 
Mfg. Co., Pontiac, Mich.; Western 
Malleable Steel Co., Detroit; 
Pressed Steel Sanitary Mfg. Co., 
Detroit, and Everett - Metzger - 
Flanders Co., of Canada. 

In two and one-half years this 
company had produced remark- 
able results not only in sales but 
its financial position as well. Sales 
increased from $7,366,428 as of 


rug ratulalions STUDEBAKER! 


The Burgess Battery Company Is Proud to Number You Among the 
Outstanding Manufacturers Using Burgess Products as 


In 1929 your alert and pro- 
gressive engineers and execu- 
tives were the first to recog: 
nize and adopt the Burgess 
Straight-Thru Muffler as orig- 


inal equipment. 


year you again pioneered 


by building the 


Original Equipment. 


Burgess. 


The next 
dence and 


first cars 


Studebaker. 


equipped with intake silenc- 
ers, developed for you by 


Burgess has appreciated and 
enjoyed the continued confi- 


co-operation of 





are 





Burgess-Acoustic Muffler used as original equipment on 
1935 Studebaker President and Commander models. 


A substantial per- 
centage of Amer- 
ican automobiles, 
as well as English 
and Continental 
cars, carry Bur- 
gess appliances as 
original equip- 
ment. 





The Burgess or- 
ganizations in- 
clude completely 
equipped and 
staffed laborato- 
ries for develop- 
ing and testing 
air 


acoustic and 


filtering devices. 


Burgess-Acoustic Silencer and Air Cleaner 


featuicd as original equipment on 





Studebaker models. 


BURGESS ACOUSTIC 


1935 





Ccouatic Divieion BURGESS BATTERY CO. 


MAIN OFFICES, MAD/SON, WIS.—DETROIT OFFICE, NEW CENTER BLDG. 


Aug. 4, 1908, to $13,869,986 as of 
Dec. 31, 1910. 


The Studebaker Corp. then was 
organized and capitalized Feb. 
14, 1911, under the laws of the 
State of New Jersey, to acquire 
the trade name, good will, and 
patent rights of Studebaker Bros. 
Mfg. Co. and Everett-Metzger- 
Flanders Co. 

The authorized capitalization of 
the new corporation consisted of 
150,000 shares, par $100, of 7 per 
cent preferred stock, and 300,000, 


_hewlh 


Mr Geo,FA,Wilson, 


the daughters of J. M. Stude- 
baker and associated hiimself 
with the three brothers as a di- 
rector and general counsel for 
the Studebaker Bros. Mfg. Co. 
Originally a practicing lawyer in 
New Jersey and at one time 


* (1887) president of the Senate of 


New Jersey, his business activi- 
ties were largely in the direction 
of corporations. 

In 1897, on the death of Peter 
Studebaker, ‘Fish became chair- 
man of the éxecutive committee 
of the company and a dominating 
factor in the affairs of the organ- 


ization. He was the man who 
was chiefly instrumental in in- 
teresting the company in the 


manufacture of the automobile 
and engineered the deal whereby 
Studebaker acquired the E. M. F. 


(pet OH tag 
Se teene tS, 
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c/o Arnold, Constable Co,, New York,¥,Y, 


Dear Sir;= 


I see you quoted in the B.¥,papers as being users of the 


Electric business wagon, 
opinion on same, 


keeping them up? 


Are they a success? 


I now take the liberty of asking your 


What ie the expense of 


Do you consider them superior to the horse? 


Which do you consider the best power, gasoline or electricity? 


We have given the horseless vehicle question very close 


Attention for years watehing results from the experiments of others 


in this country as well as foreign countriesm thinking that when they 


had 


come to stay and had been brought to such perfection that we 


could afford to jut our name on them, we would go into the nan- 


ufacture cf name,in connection with our extensive tusinesa in the 


vehicle line, 


move. 


We feel that the time has ahout come for this 


We have been making somecxperirents, and have Leen mamfac- 


turing an electric vehicle for the past year vith very good results 


We have been going slowly however so as to demonstrate to ourselves 


that there would be a demand when the vehicle was practical and @muld 


ve endorsed by the users, 


Any information you can give as to your 


reatly @preciated and treated 


ill b 
pe er senes M45 Sugomehs2 98.3 stamp $s osed for reply. 


ul ua 
LG bn Gg 





President 
BROS MPG .CO, 


Even those in the “Know” did't Know 


par $100, common stock author- 
ized and issued. 
The tangible assets of the 


merged companies, amounting to 
$15,364,121, were augmented by 
proceeds from the sale of pre- 
ferred stock, at par, amounting 
to $8,328,602. 

The financing of the corpora- 
tion was handled by two New 
York banking firms, Goldman 
Sachs & Co., and Lehman Bros. 
Henry Goldman and Phillip Leh- 
man were named members of the 
board. 

How Studebaker prospered 
from that time on in sales and 
production is well known to the 
industry as well as in financial 
circles. Dividends were regular 
and in spite of increasing diffi- 
culties occasioned during the war 
period Studebaker continued on 
its way. 

Flanders Retires 

In 1912 when Walter Flanders 
retired from the corporation a new 
car bearing the name “Stude- 
baker” was put on the market. 
In the winter of that year and 
the following spring interest in 
the new car had developed to an 
extent that orders from the old 
dealers and new ones who came 
into the Studebaker ranks ex- 
ceeded the production facilities 
of the corporation. Deliveries 
were slow, but by the fall of that 
year Studebaker cars were being 
shipped to every section of the 
country, as well as abroad. 

There were two lines offered 
that year and the market seemed 
open for all the cars that could 
be made. 

The man most responsible for 
the formation of the Studebaker 
Corp. and to whom much of the 
success of the organization is due 
was Frederick S. Fish of South 
Bend. Fish had married one of 
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plants and business. He later on 
became president of the corpora- 
tion, when John M. Studebaker 
became chairman of the board. 

Into the picture at the time of 
the formation of the corporation 
there came a young man who 
was to make Studebaker an out- 
standing motor car manufactur- 
ing company. He was Albert 
Russel Erskine, appointed to the 
position of treasurer of the cor- 
poration. 

For four years he was the 
watchdog of the Studebaker 
treasury. In 1915, after seeing 
the company increase its business 
50 per cent in three years, he 
moved into the job of president 
of the corporation. 


The Call to Arms 

From the day he took his seat 
at the desk Studebaker’s big job 
was making automobiles to keep 
pace with sales. Erskine's ability 
to drive the organization at 
breakneck speed even through 
the war period is one of the dra- 
matic incidents in American man- 
ufacturing history. His deals 
with agents of the warring gov- 
ernments, plus the activity in car 
sales, resulted in big profits for 


both Studebaker and its. in- 
vestors. 
In 1917, despite the big in- 


crease in production, Erskine pa- 
triotically placed the Studebaker 
plants at the disposal of Presi- 
dent Wilson. 

The drop in business for the 
war period because the returns 
were exceedingly small as com- 
pared with former years did not 
stay Erskine. By 1919 he had 
jumped the profits to over $9,- 
000,000 by introducing the famous 
Studebaker Big Six. 

The net sales were $66,400.000 
in 1919 and jumped to $91,000,000 
in 1920 and to $97,000,000 in 1921. 











In 1922 the business jumped to 
$133,000,000 and in 1923 it had 
increased, in four years, an even 
250 per cent to the record total 
of $166,000,000, the high point in 
Studebaker history. 

From 1915 to 1923 Studebaker 
had a total of $91,000,000 in net 
profits. From 1923 profits re- 
mained more or less stationary 

The introduction of the “Ers- 
kine,” a light six priced near $900, 
together with the purchase of $5,- 
700,000 of Pierce-Arrow stock, was 
partially responsible for depleting 
the working capital from $37,000,- 
000 in 1926 to $22,000,000 in 1929. 


Manufacture of the Erskine 
was abandoned in 1929, and in 
1931 the Rockne, named after 


the late Knute Rockne of Notre 
Dame fame, was introduced. This 





The Glory that Was and Is 
Studebaker’s 


(Continued from Page 52) 





car, appearing in the midst of the 
depression, caused a further de- 
pletion in the working capital. 
In September, 1932, Erskine 
sought a merger with the White 
organization of Cleveland. It had 
an excellent truck business in the 
larger cities of the country and it 
appeared that while Studebaker 
was doing a thriving business in 
the country districts on trucks 
that a combination of the two 
would give Studebaker a wider 
field. Studebaker took over 95 


per cent of the common stock of 


Remember when we hitched old Dobbin to the Studebaker Shay? 















the White company in exchange 
for cash and Studebaker stock. 

Banking connections advanced 
the cash for the deal but a 
minority group of White stock- 
holders began interfering with 
the deal and in December some 
of the banks started pressing the 
company for the loans which had 
been granted. The famous na- 
tional bank holiday had much to 
do with the windup of the White 
deal and the banks resumed pres- 
sure on the company when they 
reopened on Mar. 13, 1933. On 
Mar. 18 the petition for receiver- 
ship by the Edwards Iron Works, 
joined in by the Studebaker di- 
rectors, was set up and an order 
for receivership was issued by 
Judge Thomas W. Slick at South 
Bend. 


In some respects the receiver- 
ship was a blessing in disguise 
for the corporation, for it effec- 
tually stopped creditors from in- 
terfering with the receivers, striv- 
ing to put the business back on 
its feet. However, the real life 
blood of the corporation, the sales 
department, headed by Paul Hoff- 
man, began demonstrating that 
Studebaker had sufficient vitality 
and life to go ahead. 

Hoffman came into the organ- 
ization in 1925. He had been one 
of the corporation's strongest 


| dealers and occupied a sales posi- 


tion on the Pacific coast which 
always had been a thorn in the 
flesh of competitors. His success 
led to his being called in as vice- 
president in charge of sales, and 
with him came a new policy for 


| dealers which was so friendly in 


its scope and so beneficial to the 
dealers in general that it ce- 
mented the entire organization. 
Before the end of March the 
loyalty of the dealers to Hoffman 
and his associates demonstrated 
itself, for a bank of orders had 


been accumulated. By April the 
plants were operating at a profit. 

Again in May, Hoffman and 
Vance, at the suggestion of Bean, 
startled the creditors by asking 
the judge for permission to re- 
tool. It was a new model that 
was wanted. That Studebaker 
owned a place in the sun already 
had been demonstrated to Judge 
Slick and he allowed an expendi- 
ture of $700,000 for retooling. 
Likewise Hoffman and his life- 


saving crew had something to 
offset that demand, for they sold 





the Pierce-Arrow stock for 
$1,000,000 to a group of East- 
erners. 

In 1933 the sales of Studebaker 
ears astonished the entire indus- 
try. The 1934 season ended with 
a Studebaker total of 41,560 pas- 
senger car’ registrations and with 
a place of honor in the first ten 
car makers. Truck registrations 
reached a total of 1,697 units. 

Not one cent was borrowed by 
the receivers for operations. With 
plenty of collateral at their dis- 
posal in the shape of the White 
company stock controlled by the 
corporation, Hoffman, Vance and 
Bean conserved the working cap- 
ital, kept between 6,000 and 8,000 
employed and sold automobiles in 
a market which was considered 
closed to thera. 


They Stick with Studebaker: George Bernhard, president of the 
Studebaker Honorable Old Guard, (right) his son Marvin and 


daughter Grace are good examples. 
years with Studebaker before his retirement. 


The elder Bernhard worked 53 
Marvin has been 


on the job 20 years and Grace has worked in the treasurer's 


office 33 years 


CONGRATULATIONS 


to the New and Greater 


tudebaker Corporation 


The E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company, Inc., 
extends to the new Studebaker Corporation 
congratulations on its reorganization, and 


offers sincere wishes for continued success as 


a producer of fine motor cars. 


REG.U.S. paT. OFF. 
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which means aggressive, though 
conservative pioneering. That 
spirit has never diminished. 

In the nineties the world’s old- 
est vehicle manufacturers and 
largest producers of horse-drawn 
vehicles began experimenting with 
the “horseless carriage,” first 
building bodies for early manu- 
facturers of electric runabouts 
and trucks. The advertising then 
began to indicate the determina- 
tion of the Studebakers never to 
place their name on any product 
that would not serve the public 
well. 


Eight Decades of Studebaker Advertising 


(Continued from Page 11) 





At the Chicago World’s Fair in 
1893 the board of judges in the 
department of transportation 
gave 35 awards to Studebaker 
products, which now included 
“Fine Livery Turnouts and Ve- 
hicles for the Million.” These 
Studebaker accepted modestly 
with the statement that “It is 
merely in keeping with the repu- 
tation which our manufacturers 


have gained—a reputation which 
has been sedulously striven for 
and jealously guarded, when ob- 
tained, during the past 41 years.” 

In 1902 appeared the first horse- 
less carriage to bear the name of 
Studebaker. It was an electric. 
Dealers were advised to “remem- 
ber that in automobile building 
Studebakers are occupying the 
same high position which has al- 
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ell need a car this year 


\ HEN you talk to a Business Week reader, you’re talking to the 


owner of—and a replacement prospect for—five automotive vehicles. 


That’s what a survey, made from Business Week’s entire Massachusetts 


subscription list, shows. 


For his private needs alone, the average Business Week reader owns 1.2 


passenger cars (high-priced ones, too). 


As to his company, one out of every three owns passenger cars for 
sales and service use, and over half of these have fleets ranging from 


two to 300 cars. 


Nearly one out of every three companies owns commercial vehicles, 
too—and that includes not only trucks, but buses, tractors and trailers 


As Massachusetts goes, so goes the nation, as far as Business 


* * * * 


. 63% of them in fleets averaging 18 vehicles each. 


W eek’s 


circulation quality is concerned. From the first name on the lists to 


the last, they’re all of high calibre. 
All with more-than-comfortable private incomes. 


rated companies. 


All executives of active, highly- 


All with the authority to spend, during business hours, many times 


what they personally earn. 


larly because they need it in their business. 


And all of them read Business Week regu- 


Whether it’s for passenger cars or commercial vehicles, the business 


executive is your Grade A prospect. 


And Business Week gives you 


more of them for your advertising dollar than any other publication. 


Yes, we said any other! 


BUSINESS WEEK 


*“The Executive’s Business Paper’’ 


330 WEST 42nd STREET NEW YORK CITY 


In Chicago 


D. R. Smith 
R. Hayes 


N. Michigan Ave. 
7900 


” 


er 


In Detroit 


In Cleveland 
Gordon Armstrong 
501 Guardian Bidg. 
Main 3961 


ways characterized them in the 
vehicle trade. They lead where 
others follow.” 

Thus did Studebaker celebrate 
the beginning of its second half 
century as leaders in transporta- 
tion. With the determination to 
build the best always dominant 
they counted “50 Years of Solid 
Growth,” happily declaring that 
“Studebakers stand today at the 
top because they build every one 
of their thousands of jobs as care- 
fully now as they did in the days 
when an order for a dozen ve- 
hicles caused a flutter through 
the little shop.” 


Gas Buggies Lead 

It was in 1904 that Studebaker 
began building and advertising 
gasoline automobiles. In 1908 
announcement of their affiliation 
with E-M-F was made; this de- 
velopment to be followed by the 
formation of the Studebaker 
Corp. in 1911. Then began a 
period of rapid expansion of plant 
and growing sales, continuing 
each year until the country en- 
tered the world war, when Stude- 
baker was first to offer its facili- 
ties to the service of Uncle Sam. 


In 1913 Studebaker announced 
that the factory would in the fol- 
lowing year produce 16,000 “Sixes” 
—“more than all the sixes pro- 
duced in the United States last 
year.” In 1915 “the only 40 
horsepower four-cylinder car with 
3%-inch bore and five-inch stroke 
motor that has ever been offered 
in America or Europe for less 
than $1,000”’—took the center of 
the stage. It was a_ history- 
making car in power, size and 
quality; the first of its kind. 


In May, 1917, Studebaker en- 
gineers, anticipating the end of 
the war, started to design an en- 
tirely new line of automobiles. 
On Sept. 15, 1917, a 20,000-mile 
road test of three experimental 
models began. This was followed 
by a 30,000-mile test on the Chi- 
cago speedway. Thirty drivers 


alternated in eight-hour shifts, 
day and night, often in zero 
weather. 


Thus was developed the famous 
Big Six, which often made 8:00 
miles in 24 hours, piling up a 
total of 83,566 miles. The special 
six had 79,857 miles to its credit. 


This development revealed 
tudebaker foresight. 


It was a phenomenal test and 
great advertising. 


War Echoes 

The war over, Studebaker be- 
gan the post-war period in 1919 
by gaining unquestioned leader- 
ship in its field. The corporation 
was alone in the industry with 
new models of most modern de- 
sign. The famous slogan which 
heralded this great Series of 1919 
was, “Beautiful in Design, Thor- 
oughly Modern, Mechanically 
Right.” Inquestioned leadership 
in style appeal, engineering fea- 
tures and sales was at once ac- 
corded to this famous line of 
motor cars. Sales grew by leaps 
and bounds, new plants at South 
Bend were built and on Apr. 30, 
1920, the light six was announced. 
Thus 1921 became another record 
breaker. Though a _ depression 
existed in that year Studebaker 
sales increased 29.5 per cent. For 
five successive years the sales 
grew. 


The advertising in the busy 
twenties told in headlines of 
“Studebaker Trails of Triumph” 

“Studebaker Smashes Transcon- 
tinental Record,” 1926; “Stude- 
baker now holds every official 
stock car record for endurance 
and speed regardless of Power or 
Price,” 1927; “The Commander 
does 5,000 miles in less than 5,000 
minutes”—“Studebaker President 
Eight 30,000 Miles in 26,326 Min- 
utes”"—“Greatest Endurance Rec- 
ord in History of Transportation,” 
1928. 


In the decade of the twenties 
Studebaker advertjsing reflects 
the remarkable progress made by 
the engineering staff, with suc- 
cessive announcements of “Stude- 
baker Firsts” as contributions to 
the development of the modern 
motor car. Studebaker advertis- 
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ing of these features created a 
public demand which made im- 
perative their adoption by other 
manufacturers. Now they are 
almost universal. Here are a few 
which established Studebaker’s 
engiheering leadership: 

Fuel pump, wide treads, free- 
wheeling, chromium plating, auto- 
matic starting, carburetor silen- 
cer, automatic ride control, auto- 
matie spark control, steel artillery 
wheels, back fire circuit breaker, 
one key for all locks, compound 
hydraulic brakes, steel - backed 
main bearings, radio installed at 
factory, dual carburetion for 
eights, safety glass in all win- 
dows, helical gears in transmis- 
sion, valve spring vibration 
dampers, instrument panel radio 
controls, electro-plated differential 
gears, quarter-inch moulded brake 
linings, radio loud speaker above 
windshield, full power straight- 
through mufflers, high compres- 
sion with regular gasoline, rubber 
covered steel core steering wheels, 
live-center leaf spring for indi- 
vidual wheel suspension, six-pas- 
senger sedans. 

Studebaker Firsts 

The “firsts” in earlier years in- 
cluded: Crown fenders, molybde- 
num steel, six cylinders cast en 
bloc, extensive use of pressed 
steel, safety glass as standard 
equipment, six-cylinder car sell- 
ing under $2,000, inventors and 
first users of the hot spot, Cord 
tires on cars selling under $2,000. 

In 1928 came a series of start- 
ling tests, which in the advertis- 
ing, are recorded as conclusive 
proof of Studebaker performance. 

Five thousand miles of grucll- 
ing, continuous high speed per- 
formance at Culver City, Calif., 
in 1927. 

Twenty-five thousand miles, of- 
ficially observed—night and day 
—tearing off the miles at Atlantic 
City. 

Finally four Studebaker Presi- 
dents, doing 30,000 miles, at At- 
lantic City in 26,326 consecutive 
minutes, 18 days and 18 nights, 
flying phantoms of stamina and 
speed — sturdy champions of 
them all. 

Now began the decade of the 
thirties—new features added every 
year—new contributions to the 
store of Studebaker ideas, avail- 
able to the industry as a whole. 
The kKist is far too long—the addi- 
tions each year far too numerous 
to count in this resume. 

Free Wheeling —the sensation 
of 1930! Studebaker’s epochal 
contribution to motoring. 

Studebaker Marches On—Sales 
in first quarter of 1932 show 20 
per cent increase over 1931. 

Automatic Automobiles—Stude- 
baker’s sensational contribution 
to 1933. “The World’s First Cars 
that all but drive themselves.” 

“Studebaker scores again 
Indianapolis 500 Mile Race.” 

Speedway Stamina and Skyway 
Style—that rhythmically descrip- 
tive slogan appeared with the 
1934 models—“From the Speedway 
Comes Their Stamina—From the 
Skyway Comes Their Style.” 

Every feature added in each 
successive year was leading to 
the miracle car of 1935. 

Kept Faith 

Today—the most striking fact 
about 1935 Studebaker advertis- 
ing, which may be so refreshing 
to old-fashioned people, is ex- 
pressed in three words—IT IS SO! 

As of today, thanks to Barney 
Roos, Bill James, Stanwood Spar- 
row, and James Hughes, the bone 
and sinew of the engineering de- 
partment, Studebaker is adver- 
tising the new planar wheel sus- 
pension, direct steering, auto- 
matic ride control, and new com- 
pound hydraulic brakes. The 
body engineers have designed 
bodies marked by sleekness of 
contour and grace of fleeting 
lines, yet providing six-passenger 
capacity. 

Studebaker advertising began 
with the declaration of an ideal-—— 
and the company believes the new 
miracle car has kept the faith. 


in 


Ride Control 

Automatic ride control shock 
absorbers operate with Studebak- 
er’s independent planar’ spring 
suspension. 





Moschart & Keller Auto Co., Houston, Tes. 
Insert, Henry D. Schleeter, president. 
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ie is an ideal dealer’s demnenatiedion course which requires no outlay of money but only a careful study oft the dealer’s surroundings to euule him to select conditions 


best suited to bring out the important features of his car. 


Give ‘Third Degree’ 
On Proving Ground 


and hollows, rough gravel 


curves, and smooth concrete -are all a part of the 
Studebaker proving ground. Over this trackway, an 
oval three miles around, Studebaker cars are given the 


Ri cures, 2 ties, bumps 


third degree road test. 


W. S. James, chief of the Studebaker research engineer- 
ing staff, told the story of the tests. 
“The sales department asked us to prepare a road test 


that would impress on deal- 


ers the advantages of front 
wheel suspension. 


“‘Make it brutal,’ 
and we did our best. 

“Both the front and back 
stretches of the proving ground 
are smooth concrete, with a 
gravel strip along the inside. The 
curves are rough gravel. 


“In preparing the proving 
ground,” James explained, “a 325- 
foot stretch of the rough gravel 
road just inside the concrete 
pavement was laid down with 
railroad ties. These ties were 
placed at 22-inch intervals (cen- 
ter to center) and the space be- 
tween them was not completely 
filled in. More than three inches 
of each tie extended above the 
ground. 


“Then beyond the ties, a series 
of bumps and hollows were cre- 
ated for a distance of aboyt 500 
feet. The bumps were located 
about 20 feet apart, and next to 
each bump was a_ depression. 
These were spaced so that when 
the front wheel on one side was 
on a bump, the other front wheel 
would be in a depression. The 
depressions were about three 
inches deep when we made them, 
and the bumps about the same 
height. However, after the cars 
had been driven over this stretch 
a few times, the depressions in- 
creased to four inches in depth. 

“A second stretch of bumps and 
depressions was made about 800 
feet farther down the road.” 

“More than 200 dealers came 
out to the proving ground to see 
the tests,” James said. 

“Here is what they did,” he ex- 
plained. “Three _ passengers, in 
addition to the driver, went in 
each car each trip. The cars, at 
regularly spaced intervals, were 
driven onto the concrete straight- 
away and accelerated to from 45 
to 50 miles an hour in to the 
south turn (No. 1 in the photo- 
graph). They were accelerated to 


they said, 


70 miles per hour on the east 
concrete straightaway (No. 2), 
and the speed was then reduced 
to 50 miles an hour and main- 
tained on the north turn (No. 3). 


“aang out of the north turn 


drive was used at this point (No. 
9). About half way down the 
road (No. 10) a brake stop was 
made and the car accelerated 
through the gears to 50 miles an 
hour, which speed was main- 
tained through the north turn. 
Then the car was driven over 
the ties and the first series of 
bumps (No. 11). Another brake 
stop was made before leaving the 
track (No. 12).” 


A shack was erected on the 
bank oppasite the stretch of ties 
and bumps, and the dealers could 
watch the test being made. 


“While riding,” James _ re- 
marked, “it was impossible to ob- 
serve wheel action, but from the 
shelter it was possible to see the 
wheels and axles moving under 
the car, while the body remained 
level.” 
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Road Tests Pack 








Big Sales Punck 


EALERS are muffing 


one of the strongest sales 


points at their command when they fail to lay out a 
planned demonstration route over which prospective 
customers are driven as an integral part of every sales 


presentation. 


Despite all the fluent conversation a salesman can pour 
into the ears of the prospect, there is nothing that will 
convince that prospect as quickly as a “Show me”’ test. 


To get the best results of 
the demonstrations, these 
demonstrations must be over a 
planned route, calculated to show 
the finer sales points of the car, 


This oe view of the proving Ground of the Studebaker Semauation at 5 Soh Bend ies the Socata 
tests which were used in proving the development of planar suspension. 


Windsor Plant 


(Continued from Page 32) 


(No. 4), each car was driven with 
left-hand wheels on the gravel 


and right-hand wheels on the 
concrete until the ties were 
reached. Then, when they had 


covered about half the length of 
the ties (No. 5), they were pulled 
over, and all four wheels ‘rode 
the ties.’ 


“Then the cars were driven 
over the first series of bumps 
(No. 6), down the gravel straight- 
away, and over the second series 
of bumps (No. 7). During these 
tests, car speed was maintained 
at about 50 miles an hour. 

“Coming out on the east turn, 
the cars were driven on the gravel 
instead of the concrete (No. 8). 
With the President, the over- 





zation in Canada is similarly 
loyal. Many dealers, in both 
large and small centers, have 


profitably merchandised Stude- 
baker cars and trucks for long 
periods of time. Only recently, 
a veteran distributor called at 
the factory to notify us that he 
was retiring from business, fi- 
nancially independent, to enjoy 
the leisure he had earned. He 
was still a Studebaker man at 
heart and offered us every co- 
operation in securing new repre- 
sentation. The far-flung Stude- 


baker distributors in Canada, ex- 
tending from Halifax to Van- 
couver, 


compose an alert, ag- 
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gressive group of merchandisers. 
They are quick to recognize pro- 
ductive sales methods and their 
businesses are operated on a very 
sound basis. 

“We go into the 1935 selling 
season with a long, honorable 
record, a loyal and fighting dealer 
organization and every reason to 
believe that this year Studebaker 
will rise to new heights in the 
Canadian market.” 


Foot Hassocks 

Spring foot hassocks are pro- 
vided in the rear compartments 
of Studebaker President sedans 
and Berline. 


even under the most trying con- 
ditions. 


The Paul G. Hoffman Co., Los 
Angeles Studebaker distributor, 
has constructed a special proving 
grounds near the center of the 
city. Present here are all types 
of road conditions likely to be 
encountered in every day driving, 
no matter where che driving takes 
place. The layout was also plan- 
ned with an eye to the advertis- 
ing appeal that was an intrinsic 
part of it. 

The Hoffman lot has a 200 foot 
frontage, and is 800 feet deep. A 
modern building, flanked by eight- 
foot block letters reading “Stu- 
debaker’s Miracle Ride” serves 
as display room and_ general 
headquarters. 

Fences are erected only at 
points where they will add to 
the display value, or to keep the 
public from crowding on the dis- 
play road. The entire area is 
floodlighted, with two giant 
searchlights playing on the sky 
at night. 

The ground tests consists of 
hair-pin turns, stretches of road 
studded with railroad ties and 
chuck-holes, steep grades, and 
straight-away stretches, all plan- 
ned with the idea of illustrating 
some high spot of Studebaker 
performance. 


While it is not possible for 
every dealer to have such an im- 
pressive layout as this one on the 
West Coast, it illustrates the im- 
portance the Hoffman Co. places 
on proper—and well planned— 
demonstrations. 

There are in every city—or in 
the country near the city—sec- 
tions that will provide ample tests 
for any car. It is to the benefit 
of the dealer to make certain that 
every prospect is “taken for a 
ride” that will indisputably prove 
what the salesman is trying to 
explain in words. 








| Tipping Test 


(Continued from Page 48) 


which looks much sharper than 
it is, and take it at about 60. 
There is little or no sway—be- 
cause we picked our curve care- 
fully. We tried several before 
discovering one that proved suit- 
able. 


“Then, while doing 50 we give 
an exhibition of straightline stop- 
ping. The driver puts his hands 
in the air, applies the brakes and 
the machine is brought to a com- 
plete stop. There is no jumping 
from one side to the other—and 
needless to say makes an excel- 
lent impression on the passengers. 

“Fifteen minutes or so have 
been consumed for this part of 
the performance and so we drive 
around to our downtown track to 
watch the Third Degree Road 
Test. 

“This takes place on a city lot 
downtown, with banners up show- 


ing both ‘Studebaker,’ ‘Miracle 
Ride’ and ‘Third Degree Road 
Test.’ On this lot is a Dictator 


with cutaway front, only the ra- 
diator core on it, and the moving 
parts painted similar to our show 
chassis. This lot is in charge of 
high school boys so that the oper- 
ation is not expensive. They have 
a loud speaker and one of the 
boys works the loud speaker dur- 
ing the show and the other runs 
the car and they alternate. Inci- 
dentally, these boys will put on a 
show at the slightest provocation 
because they love it. Both of 
these boys have had some drama- 
tic training and do a good job 
over the loud speaker. 

“Along one side of the lot is 
200 feet of track, (see attached 
sketch) and the car is driven 


Runs Into Boat 
In Desert 


HE unusual experience of hav- 
ing his new Studebaker sedan 
crashed by a motor boat in the 
middle of the Arizona desert is a 
story that is providing Hobart 





Bosworth, famous throughout the 
movie world, with delightful din- 
ner conversation in Hollywood 
these days. It’s one of those 
“man bites dog” stories that are 
so dear to the heart of a news- 
paper man and, therefore, takes 
a lawful place in the province of 
the journalist. 

Hobart Bosworth and his wife 
recently took delivery of the 
sedan at the Studebaker factory 
in South Bend, Ind. They started 
westward, after officially naming 
the car “Galvria” and christening 
it in the Hoosier city. They were 
going to tour to their Hollywood 
home in leisure and keep account 
of the gasoline consumed as a 
favor to Studebaker executives. 

“We were having a lovely tour,” 
writes Bosworth. “The last thing 
we expected was a crack-up with 
a motor boat—but that’s just 
what happened and right in the 
middle of the Arizona desert, too. 
The motor boat, half filled with 
water, was on a trailer and when 
the crash came, the car drawing 
the trailer stopped suddenly. The 
motor boat then catapulted com- 
pletely over the other car and 
landed smack on our radiator. 


“We had been going three miles | 


an hour. The other car was going 
between 45 and 50 miles per hour. 
There was a terrific crash and 
the window beside my wife was 
shattered to a million fragments, 
none of which left the frame be- 
cause of the safety glass and my 
wife was uninjured. The body of 
the car’ was not even dented, al- 
though the right forewheel was | 
smashed and our car was pushed | 
to the edge of the deep ditch. It 
was an unavoidable accident, but 
Mrs. Bosworth and I are thanking 
Studebaker for a steel body that 
perhaps saved our lives.” 
Bosworth kept faithful record of 
of 2,924 miles of touring with the 
new Commander and the amount 
of fuel consumed. He averaged 
15.94 miles per gallon of gasoline 
over all sorts of roads in all sorts 
of altitudes on the trip, which he 





considered remarkable. 





Putting “Em Over 


along the track, one side of the 
car on the track and the other 
on the ground. The car is driven 
about 25 miles an hour. It makes 
an excellent demonstration. 
“Next there are three embank- 
ments the shape of large tea 
spoons and about four feet high. 
These three are staggered two on 
one side and one on the other. 


Seer «Here they go over the bumps in proving ground 
~ tests at the factory. 


4 ea, oe 


As the car returns to the other 
end of the lot it takes these three 
embankments, running the right 
wheels on No. 1, the left wheels 
on No. 2, the right wheels on 
No. 3. This is done with two 
fingers on the steering wheel. 
“Next the car is driven at 25 
miles an hour over the railroad 
track with all four wheels on it 


the Proving Ground Ties 






and while the wheels are working 
up and down like pistons, the 
body and bumpers travel on one 
level plane. Since this is down- 
town you can imagine what a 
crowd we have by this time. 
“The demonstrator is now driv- 
ing on a large embankment 
which we have built with a slope 


which looks like it might be 45 





degrees. The car has an easier 
approach to it because the em- 
bankment is so steep it could 
not climb it without an approach. 
It is driven up on the side hori- 
zontal to the ground with the 
left side to the’ ground. It is 
stopped and though there are 
cleats on this facing when the 
car is stopped it slides to the 
ground, bumping over the cleats. 
This is spectacular and it cer- 
tainly looks like the car is going 
to turn over any minute but it 
finally stops with two wheels rest- 
ing on the bottom edge. 


“Then the driver opens the 
door. This touches the ground 
as he opens it; he climbs out, 
closes the door, and putting his 
feet on the running board gets 
hold of the top and tries to pull 
the car over on himself. This is 
a little scary to watch, but it 
makes a very fine show because it 
just does not look like it is pos- 
sible for the car not to turn over. 


“The driver gets back in the 
car and cuts the wheels and it 
rolls back on the level ground. 
He returns to the other end of 
the lot over some bad bumps, 
the car leaping into the air like 
a billy goat. He swings around 
and stops, and this last item is all 
important because it is just as 
necessary to lose the crowd as it 
is to get it. In other words we 
figure on turn-over and trying to 
get our story over to as many 
people as possible. 


Congratulations! 


America’s largest manu- 
facturers of automobile 
upholstering batts and 
FOBAFIMI Sisal Pads. 


To the scores who are today expressing 
their admiration of your achievement 


of the 


Studebaker 
Victory 


Let us add our own congratulations. Your 


judyment and 


foresight, and 


untiring 


effort, has written the brightest page in. 


the annals of automotive history. We are 


proud to have had our part in this signal 


success, 


F. Burkart Mfg. Co. 


Louis 


St. 


Philadelphia 
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Detroit 





JOHNS MANVILLE 


FRO BUCTS 


We are proud to have shered 
in the building of a great 
motor car and we congrat- 


ulate Studebaker on its 


history-making achievement. 


Johns-Manville 


BRAKE LININGS . . . CLUTCH FACINGS 
PACKINGS .. . HEAT INSULATING MATERIALS 
SOUND DEADENING MATERIALS 


Co Studebaker 


we extend our heartiest con- 
gratulations on their noteworthy 
achievement and our best wishes 
for a most prosperous future. 


We also wish to express to its 
officers our sincere thanks for 
the small part that we have been 
permitted to play in the build- 
ing of their outstanding product. 


DETROIT MOTOR VALVE Co. 
DETROIT . .. . . MICHIGAN 
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Crash Test 
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.-. And what happened? 
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Look what the same fall did to an earlier model. 
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Good fellows get together at the Studebaker recreation hall. 


All Work and No Play 


Makes Jack, But--- 


checkers, pocket billiards —no matter what your 


‘ che tennis, trap-shooting, handball, indoor baseball, 


favorite sport is—if you work for Studebaker you 

can enjoy it all year long, regardless of weather. 
Recreation rooms have been established on the top floor 
of one of the tremendous Studebaker factory buildings 


here. 


Although this rendezvous for sports lovers is called 


“a recreation room,” it might better be termed an amphi- 


theater for it spreads over 
the broad expanse of 62,000 


square feet and it’s all on 
one floor. Jt is for the exclusive 
use of Studebaker plant and fac- 
tory employes of whom there are 
more than 8,000. 

Anyone employed by Stude- 
baker is eligible to become a 
member of the Studebaker Ath- 
letic Assn. Dues are 50 cents 
per year and the privileges are 
manifold. 

There is a championship rifle 









STUDEBAKER 
1852 



















range where 12 marksmen may 
try their skill at one time. There 
is a full sized indoor baseball 
court, a basketball court, a volley- 
ball court and a tennis court. 
There are golf driving nets, a 
“field” where outdoor baseball, 
even batting practice may be 
enjoyed, an excellent, well-illu- 
minated handball court, and 
“pits” for that famous barnyard 
sport, horseshoes. Cards, billiards, 
ping pong, baffle ball and many 


other games may be played. 


In addition to the participant 
games available to the Stude- 
baker workers, wrestling and 
boxing matches are held weekly. 
Huge dances with well known 
orchestra furnishing the music 
are also regular events and ex- 
tremely popular, especially as the 
total cost of attending one of 
these dances is 10 cents per per- 
son for the entire evening. As 
many as 5,000 people have been 
present at one dance and the 
boxing or wrestling bouts have 
drawn even larger crowds. 

The Studebaker Athletic Assn., 
which sponsors the above men- 
tioned activities and many others, 
was organized Apr. 6, 1925 by 100 
men representing various depart- 
ments of the corporation who met 
at the call of Dr. C. A. Lippin- 
cott, then manager of the Co- 
operative Department. The en- 
tire program of the association 








Studebaker’s male chorus has become famous. 


has been conducted under the 
supervision of volunteer commi- 
tees. 

Employes who feel the “call 
of the red gods” may join the 
Rod and Gun Club which pro- 
vides an outlet for their hunting 
spirit when they are not actually 
in the field. Talks by conserva- 
tion officers on the habits of 
many forms of wild life; motion 
pictures of big game hunting the 
propagation of upland game birds 
are some of the projects on which 
members of this organization are 
engaged. At the present time the 
Rod and Gun Club has a mem- 
bership of 465 names. 

Small boys are not overlooked 
by the Studebaker Athletic Assn. 
directors and under their super- 
vision a Boys’ Booster Club has 
been organized. Saturday morn- 
ing activities are conducted with- 
out fee for the sons and broth- 
ers of Studebaker employes who 
are members of the athletic asso- 
ciation. These activities are 
limited to boys between the ages 
of 10 and 14 inclusively. Activities 


of the Booster Club consists of 
instruction in games, gymnasium 
work and other events. 

Group insurance was established 
for employes on Feb. 15, 1926. 
More than two and a half million 
dollars has been paid out in 
claims since then. These claims 
include payments under the life, 
accidental death, dismemberment, 
loss of sight.and accident policies. 
The promptness with which 
claims have been paid and the 
convenient arrangement for the 
payment of the employes share 
of the premium, has caused this 
insurance feature to become a 
major factor in employes plans. 

A modern industrial relations 
department handles employment, 
plant protection, safety and the 
plant hospitals. The hospital at 
the Chassis Division and the dis- 
pensary at the Body Division, are 
staffed by a surgeon and five 
registered nurses. They include 
a Physical Therapy department 
with violet ray for equipment, 
infra-fed lamps and high fre- 
quency apparatus. 
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As a fellow pioneer who has watched your growth since 
Henry Studebaker built wagons, we take unusual pride in 
your great accomplishment, Studebaker. Your history has 


surprise. Congratulations! 
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O'BRIEN 
1875 


AS ONE PIONEER 
TO ANOTHER 


been Jong and colorful. Your achievements noteworthy. To 
those of us who. have followed your progress as neighbors 
and friends, your latest and greatest: triumph comes as no 


THE O’BRIEN VARNISH CO. - SOUTH BEND, INDIANA 








THERMOLYZED TUNG OIL FINISHES 


America’s Finest Finishes Since 1875 
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developed 
coats and synthetic enamels are widely used by 
automobile manufacturers for production fin- 
Progressive dealers throughout 
country are standardizing on O’Brien Thermo- 
lyzed Tung Oil* Enamels for repair and re- 
tind that they are 


paint work. They 
dependable, have greater 
their protecting qualities 


* An exclusive patented process which utilizes the great 
protective qualities of Tung Oil (Chinese Wood Oil) as a 
paint medium. Manufactured and sold only by 
O'Brien Varnish Company 
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Who’s Whoin | 
Schrader Studebaker .. | 


DUBLTITE TIRE VALVE 


The Ideal Tire Valve for 
Equipment and Replacement 


The New Schrader Dubltite Valve Stem is the most complete answer to the current 
demand for “one piece” tube and valve stem, for both equipment and replacement. 
Listed below are some of the many features and advantages of Dubltite Valves. 


IMPORTANT FEATURES 


PERMANENTLY AIRTIGHT USES STANDARD CORE 





Airtight at base. No clamped joining— Uses standard valve core—and protects 
rubber base is cured onto both metal stem it thoroughly. 
and rubber tube wall. SIMPLIFIES TIRE MOUNTING . pores ae 
RUGGED Rigid threaded stem simplifies tire 
Ruggedness resists severe weather con- mounting and inflating. 
ditions and chafing and strain at rim hole. EXTENSIONS CAN BE USED 
PERMITS USE OF CAP Strength of stem allows ready applica- H. S. Vance, Chairman of the Board 
Permits the use of attractive Dust Cap; or tion of extensions when necessary. 
that modern, convenient, inflat- 
i — Schrader “Dublchek.” OBTAINABLE pune ' 
oe a7 EVERY WHERE 





PULL-BACK FEATURE 
Has pull-back feature—norm- 


The Dubltite Valve Stem is a 


Schrader product—which means Board of Directors 





, i if rim nut ; 

oily ed i tan a, “flat.” replacements are obtainable ev- A. G. BEAN A. L. MicHet 
erywhere through the wide James G. Blaine M. TM 

FITS ANY RIM HOLE Schrader distribution system. : » te ene 

Fits any rim hole without rim Joun F. Correr E. J. QuINTAL 
modification. Pon ee ore i Haro_p Hirscn E. W. STRICKLAND 

is type of valve is appli- Ss . s. 

awed APPRABANCS . cable to tubes for bicycles, mo- Zz "; cae a. © oo. 

Beautiful in appearance with torcycles, passenger cars, trucks, RANK E. Jossrn Joun H. Watson, Jr. 
the new Schrader chromium- buses and toy tires. \ ; 

Officers and Executives 


plated “Ezemount” cap. 


Dubltite Equipped Tubes Are Available P. G. HorrMan, President; H. S. VANCE, Chairman of the Board 
R. A. Vat, Vice-President in Charge of Manufacturing 


Today. Ask Your Supplier ; : : oa 
A. SCHRADER'’S § N D. G. Roos, Vice-President in Charge of Engineering 
aie : ; me O Geo. D. Kevier, Vice-President in Charge of Sales 
DES f Coos aaweeerng Company, Bnesepeonted C. K. Wuirraker, Vice-President operating out of New York 
Standard , “peed Valve BROOKLYN, N. Y. A. G. Rumpr ‘Secretary and Treasurer | 
tem . ° ia 
Modified Standard Metal H. E. DAtt1on, Comptroller 
: et ae Cc I a @] j K. B. Exvviort, ./ssistant to President 
onto ° 
ns ey Ey ~* _ REC. U.S. PAT. OFF, H. A. CLEMENT, .dssistant Treasurer 
Inner Tube Wall TIRE-SAVING VALVES, CAPS AND GAUGES R. E. Remensacu, -Issistant Comptroller | 





Sales Executives 
Louis K, MANtEy, General Sales Manager 
W. H. Epwarps, General Manager Truck Division 
E. C. Menpter, Manager of Parts and Accessory Division 
D. O. Witson, General Service Manager 
C, H. Wonpriets, Manager of Truck Sales 
D. R. Ossorne, Sales Training Director 
E. L. Hoyt, Manager of Car Order Department 
Ortis Lucas, Special Representative 


Hats off...to Studebaker executives who 
E. S. Jorpan, Special Representative 


did the impossible...we are proud of the ee a 
rR = L. Wituiams, Special Representative 
business relations we have shared with youl ; H. O. DeBoer, Special Sales Representative, Truck Division 


Morrow KruM, Publicity Director 


Factory Executives 
P. O. Peterson, Director of Purchases 
G. M. SHERMAN, General Traffic Manager 
J. R. Hucues, Chief Body Engineer 
R. E. Core, Executive Engineer, Truck Division 
C. Pretz, Factory Manager of Truck Division 
W. S. Gunpeck, Manager of Co-operative Department 
J. A. Packarn, Chief Truck Engineer 
S. H. Gente, Assistant Purchasing Agent 
C. E. KAcue, Assistant Purchasing Agent 
D. A. Donanue, 4ssistant Purchasing Agent 
R. C. Wiererson, Assistant Purchasing Agent 
J. Mack, Assistant Purchasing Agent 
E. R. Bowpen, Assistant Purchasing Agent 
R. W. O’Keere, Assistant Purchasing Agent 
T. H. Luckey, Assistant Purchasing Agent 





Studebaker Export Corporation 
A. L. Frank, President 
R. A. HUTCHINSON, Vice-President European Division 
Dewey W. Smitu, Vice-President Far East Division 
R. G. Hupson, Manager Commercial Vehicle Division 
C. C. NerHercutr, Manager of Car Sales 
A. H. Fieck, Manager of Car Orders 
D. D. Dunn, Service Manager 


Studebaker Corporation of Canada, Limited 
A. L. FRANK, President 

M. S. Brooks, Vice-President and General Manager 

C. S, FLetcHer, Sales Manager 

A. F. Fuertu, Comptroller 

B. A. Brown, Advertising Manager 
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Stock Jobs Prove 
They Can Take It 


HAT the history of aeronautical progress in America 
is strangely akin to the development of the motor car 
was demonstrated in the London-to-Melbourne air 
race, believes George D. Keller, Studebaker sales manager. 
He stated that the sensational performance of two stock 
American airliners in the world's longest race was definite- 
ly comparable to the performance of semi-stock automo- 
biles in recent Indianapolis Speedway contests. 


“Look what happened in 
the London - to - Melbourne 


race and you'll see what I mean,” 
said Keller. 

“The race was won by a spe- 
cially-built De Haviland Comet, 
built at terrific expense and en- 
gineered as a simon-pure racing 
job. But the next two ships to 
finish were airplanes that Ameri- 
cans can see in the heavens every 
day. They were purely stock 
airliners and their exact proto- 
types are flying on American air- 
lines day and night. 

“The second ship to finish was 
an American Douglas DC-2 mon- 
oplane powered with two Wright 
Cyclone motors. It carried six 
men and one woman in the race. 
The winning ship carried only 


House Organ 
Aids Dealers 


4E EDITORS of the Stude- 

baker News, house organ 
Studebaker retail salesmen, draw 
a sharp distinction between actual 
news or working plans that have 
proved effective on the job, and 
those that somebody thinks 
might “work” if tried. 


“We get a lot of good readable 
yarns that never see the light 
of print,” said E. F. Noon, 
editor. “Just about everybody 
seems to have pet hobbies that 
look good on paper, but when 
there are so many plans that we 
know get results, it would cer- 
tainly be inconsiderate to ask 
salesmen to experiment with 
stunts of unknown merit. 

“The ideal that we set a clear- 
ing house for such things as 
sources of prospects that sales- 
men and dealers have found 
productive, methods of present- 
ing cars most effectively, and so 
forth. And we don't pretend that 
the salesman’s life is just a bowl 
of cherries, either. We think it 
is necessary to recognize the 
difficulties that salesmen have in 
order to bring them into the 
light and find ways and means 
of meeting them. It seems to us 
that there is altogether too much 
of a Pollyanna attitude in most 
house organs for salesmen. 


“Of course, we also try to keep 
dealers and salesmen informed 
on the news from the factory and 
from the field and other news 
that is not necessarily related to 
actual sales work; but to every 
item we try to apply this test: 
‘Will this help salesmen, either 
by suggesting specific selling 
methods or by giving them a 
clearer idea of the magnitude of 
the industry in which they are 
employed?’" 

Because of this critical editorial 
attitude, The Studebaker News 
has for a long time been a 
highly important factor in the 
Studebaker merchandising 
scheme. It was established 14 
years ago and has been circulated 
regularly to every Studebaker 
dealer, sales manager, salesman 
and service manager. In size, 
makeup and treatment it is of 
conventional newspaper type ex- 
cept that it is printed on a better 
grade of paper to allow for a 
higher quality of halftone illus- 
tration. 

Studebaker dealers, sales man- 


agers and salesmen are liberal 
contributors of ideas for The 
Studebaker News. 

The Studebaker News is the 


chief medium through which in- 
formation regarding sales con- 
tests gets to the field. Through 
it they are announced, and 
through it interest and a spirit 
of friendly rivalry is kept alive. 





two persons. The third ship was 
a new Boeing 247-D transport 
monoplane. It was powered 
with Pratt & Whitney Wasps. 
Both of these ships are stock 
jobs in daily transport use. 

“It merely goes to show that 
the aircraft manufacturers of 
this country are following in the 
footsteps of our automotive 
manufacturers. In the Indian- 
apolis race of 1932, 42 cars 
started the race, but only 12 
finished. The winner was a very 
expensive specially built racing 





Proving Championship at Atlantic City 


job. So were most of the 30 
cars that did not finish. 

“There were in this race, 
however, seven semi-stock Stude- 
bakers. Five were 85 per cent 
stock. Every semi-stock Stude- 
baker entered finished the ter- 
rific 500-mile grind. No me- 


chanical repairs of any kind were 
required. 


“Thus we see that both the 
American aircraft and the 
American automotive builders 
are putting speed and stamina 
in their cars that compares 
favorably with the highest 


priced specially built airplanes 
and automobiles produced today. 
It is difficult to deny that the 
products of every-day-manufac- 
turing systems in America are as 
good as the best that special and 
highly expensive custom build- 
ing can produce.” 





TO PAUL HOFFMAN 
AND HIS ABLE 
ASSOCIATES 


IN THE 


STUDEBAKER CORPORATION: 


WE CONGRATULATE YOU 
ON A GOOD JOB 


WELL 


DONE 


@ 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(INDIANA) 
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HOUDAILLE-HERSHEY 





Six Studebaker Men 


Candid Camera Photos by Peter Fish, Chicago 












CORPORATION 


offers sincere good wishes for the con- 


tinuation of the merited success of the R. A. Veit 


Vice-Pres. in Charge of Mfg. 
‘ TT % ™ 
STUDEBAKER 


CORPORATION 
* 


The Houdaille-Hershey Corporation manufactures a 
varied line of quality products for automohiles in the 


strategically located plants of its various divisions: 


HoupE ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


. A. G. Rumpf 
. Treasurer 
Lyon Cover COMPANY 
DETROIT. MICH, 


. 
GENERAL SPRING BUMPER CORPORATION 
DETROIT. MICH, * CHICAGO, ILL. 
° 
OAKES Propucts CORPORATION 
NORTH CHICAGO, ILL, 


H. E. Dalton 


THe SKINNER Company, Ltp. 
Comptroller 


OSHAWA, ONTARIO 
7. 
MtskEGON Moror SpeEciaAtties Co. 
MUSKEGON and JACKSON, MICH. 


HOUDAILLE-HERSHEY CORPORATION 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES: DETROIT, MICHIGAN 





P. O. Peterson 
Dir. of Purchases 


Our Hats to You 
Paul Hoffman! 


For six long years, the last three of which 
were perhaps the longest in our country’s 
history, the Order of Elks has sponsored 
nation-wide good will tours from Coast to 
Coast and from Canada to the Gulf. 


During the most trying years of that 


period, Studebaker cars were used. 
C. H. Wondries 
Mgr. of Truck Sales 


The drivers of the cars called on seventy- 
five per cent of the Studebaker dealers on 


these tours from 1930 to 1934. 


Morale was at low ebb. Sales were almost 
nil for a time. The entire automotive indus- 
try was hard hit. But the daily letters of 
these drivers to The Elks Magazine reported 
an attitude of complete faith and abiding 5 
confidence on the part of Studebaker dealers 
that Paul Hoffman would pull them through. 


c 


Subsequent events have justified their 
loyalty and their confidence. 

Our hats to you, Mr. Hoffman. 
W. H. Edwards 


The Benevolent and Protective Gen, Mgr. Comm. Car Dept. 


Order of Elks of America 


INMUVUUMUNONNMUMUAMUUUUTUUIMUIMIII ICI UUwa > 
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Studebaker’s Field Executives 









R. F. Gloster, Zone Manager 
South Bend 









W. K. Erdman 


M. E. Hewins Philadelphia 


Cleveland 











T. F. Laughlin 
Portland, Ore. 


» 
‘ 


D. U. Smith J. M. Christal 
Los Angeles Memphis. Tenn. 













Louis K. Manley 
General Sales Manager 


7 Sm 


ns 





Clete Mulick J. C. Bagley 
Albany Kansas City 











Pa mA rt s 1 R. C. Heiner 


s M Washington, D. C. 
M. S. Mentzer 








Atlanta B Chicago 
cae 
é | oe 
J. W. Merriv PA. 
Sen Franctece South Bead” 


A REMARKABLE JOB! NEW LOW Pelee 


New low prices make Edwards semi-trailers 

° outstanding values. Proved by hundreds of 

Congratu ations * * * s thousands of miles hauling heavy loads under 
all conditions in all parts of the nation, they 

have earned a just reputation for quality and 

ability to deliver the goods. Two types — 

Add our praises Studebaker, to the voice of American “freighter” and van type—both sheathed with 

business which in unison te marnaens - nape ae est a semi-trailer beg ng 

able Job! Well Done! For those of us who ave par- rae on es de es a ee 

ticipated in, and in a small measure contributed to welded into base plate, oversize brakes and the 
your success, the news of your accomplishment is a joy new Edwards patented fifth wheel. Available 


Pea , “ 
and a great inspiration. May your time honored name on five chassis ranging fram 10,000 Ibs. 


continue to Carry On. 


EDWARDS IRON WORKS, INC., SOUTH BEND, IND. 





EDWARDS 
BUILDERS OF MODERN SEMI-TRAILERS 
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Special Bodies 
Featured 


EATURING the Arlington 

Funeral Car at $1,850 and up 
at the factory, the Superior Body 
Co., of Lima, O., offers a com- 
lete line of funeral and ambul- 
ines equipment mounted on STUDEBAKER g 
Studebaker chassis and sold by 
Studebaker dealers. 


In addition to the Arlington Congratulations 


f. i mounted on the Dictator chassis, 
o the line includes the luxurious 
ON? atulations Westminster Funeral Car and 
Samaritan Ambulance mounted 
on the President Eight chassis. for 
and Funeral service cars are available 

on both Studebaker chassis. 





i. A simplified system of side A J b 4 

2 W; A servicing is available at low extra W 

Best 1S. es cost for either the Arlington or @ e I Done 
Westminster Funeral Cars in 
Sidroll, which eliminates the 

lo the traveling table and saves four 

inches in inside height. This s 
system also permits retention of 


the permanent partition separat- 
Stu debak cr ing the driver's compartment 


from the casket compartment, a 
feature every funeral director ap- DE ] ROI ] MOULDING 


> ; ; 
c. preciates in servicing and which 
Oorporation S also serves to strengthen the roof CORPORATION 
and body structure. DETROIT 


New Sidroll is an exclusive patented 
feature for the Arlington and 

Westminster Funeral Cars. It is 

- . a system of turntable rollers and 
Organization ball bearings permitting the cas- 
ket to be guided easily into posi- 

tion. Swivel rollers, free acting 

turntables on ball bearings, are 

off center and swing to varying 

positions with the weight of the 

casket. An extension roller, con- 

cealed in the side of the table 

when not in use, provides a solid 


e rest for the casket. Sidroll is so 
easy it makes possible one-man | 
operation of a heavy casket. CONGRATULATIONS 
Other features indicating the 
car with which the Arlington and STUDEBAKER! 


Westminster have been designed 
and built to make the funeral 
director's work easier are the low 
loading heights of only 27 inches, 


rear compartment length of more W 
than 100 inches that is amply » » e always knew 


large for the 1 sket d 
e larger caskets an the old Studebaker spirit would 











the 54-inch side doors. 

“ / The Arlington has an extension ° 
NATIONAL MALLEABLE AND sill roller at rear to facilitate win out. » » 
loading and unloading. 


STEE L CASTI NGS C O M PANY The Westminster introduces an 


site: aciialies exclusive feature in the Church 
CLEVELAND, OHIO Truck Compartment, recessed in 


the floor and easily accessible by ||}| | | | S T U D b H A K E we 


opening the rear door even with 


[fm the car. larger caskets loaded ! M A R ¢ H E S Oo N | 


Both the Arlington and West- 
minster have door catches in- 
stalled on the side loaders that 
are easily operated and lock the > 
side doors securely open for side 
loading. 

The 1935 Studebaker - Superior 
funeral cars offer a combination | Industrial Rubber Goods Co. 
of distinguished appearance, lux- 

. Y kT Tk T urious interiors, utility features 
CONGRAT ULAT IONS and mechanical excellence mak- 
ing them complete in every re- 
TO spect. Bodies are streamlined in 
a dignified manner that enhances 
STUDEBAKER their beauty. A restrained, yet 
effective use of chormium trim 
AND enhances exterior finish. 

Newly designed flower trays, 
BEST WISHES FOR high quality upholstery and fit- 
tings give the interiors a rich 

appearance. 


Extra ambulance equipment Yi é Knew 


permits the use of the Westmin- 
They Could Do It 











CONTINUED SUCCESS 


‘2 ster in combination ambulance- 
™~ funeral car work. 
The Samaritan Ambulance is 
; equally as complete as the other 
units in the line. The floor of the 
invalid compartment is covered 
with high grade linoleum, laid in 
cement and bound. All windows, 
including sliding glass partition, 


AMHERST FUEL CO. are full sealed safety glass. There The Workman Manufacturing 


are roll curtains at all windows 


Producers of High Grade in the rear compartment. _Equip- Com an 
Southern West Virginia Coal renege yeas eee h P y 
Lithographers . . Printers 


c on . cot, cot hooks, two folding spring 
; Sales Offic i , : 
xeneral Sales ce cushion attendants’ seats, a first 1200 West Monroe Street 


CHARLESTON, W. VA. aid cabinet, thermos bottles, heat- 
Chicago, U.S. A. 


er, electric fan and linen rack. 
The Funeral Service Car is 
available on either the Stude- 
baker President or Dictator 
chassis. High efficiency, attrac- 
(Continued on Page 65) 
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Studebaker Won Spurs 
In Nation’s Battles ... 


EW AMERICAN manufacturers have had the war ex- 
perience of Studebaker. The company has been linked 
with the Civil War, the Indian campaigns in the Dakotas 
in the 70’s, the Boer War, and the World War. . 
In 1861, when the Civil War was declared, Studebaker 
became active in the program which called for cargo 


wagons and ammunition trains. 


The need of ambulances 


was great, and Studebaker built most of them. The H. 


and C. Studebaker Co. furnished 
the majority of the vehicles, in- 
cluding harness and horse equip- 
ments. This move was. the 
beginning of what was destined 
to be, a half century later in the 
World War, the largest harness 
and horse accoutrement business in 
the world. The Bureau of Census 
report of 1870 quotes the firm as 
the most important source of sup- 
ply. 

In the 70's, Studebaker equip- 
ment was again at the front when 
the Indians waged war on the 
settlers and travelers in the Da- 
kotas. Capt. John R. Baker, 
then a sergeant in the commissary 
department, stationed at Omaha, 
took a double train of Studebaker 
wagons northward. He floated 
the wagons and supplies across 
the Missouri, and headed into the 
battle grounds of the Creeks to 
support Custer in his campaign 
against Sitting Bull. Unfortu- 
nately, he arrived a little too :ate; 
his train was captured by the In- 
dians, but Baker made his escape. 

When the Boer War in South 
Africa began, the main part of 


the British army supplies were | 


transported by Studebaker wagons. 
The report following the war 
commended Studebaker wagons 
in glowing terms. 


Studebaker wagons and equip- | 


ment made for the United States 
government were prominent in 
the Spanish-American War and, 
at about the same time, the gov- 
ernment bought more wagons to 
be shipped to China during the 
Boxer Rebellion in 1898. The 
wagons were especially ade and 
were ready three days witer re- 
ceipt of the order. 

In 1915, Lord Kitchener pre- 
dicted the war between the Allies 
and Germany would last at least 
three years, and the British War 
office began buying materials for 
a long campaign. A week after 
the declaration of war, Studebaker 
was asked to furnish 3,000 trans- 
port wagons. With enormous 
stocks of i. ~ber and other ma- 
terials on hand, Studebaker ac- 
cepted the order and within two 
weeks began shipments. Before 
the British inspectors arrived in 
the United States, the order was 
completed. 

A month later, an inquiry came 
for 20,000 sets of harness and 60,- 
000 saddles. No one manufacturer 
in the country could handle an 
order of that size, but the Stude- 
baker company contrived to get 
together all the leather goods 
makers in the country, and within 
30 days from the date of the con- 
tract shipments began on what 
was the largest order for material 
of that kind ever received. Within 
16 weeks the contract had been 
fulfilled, four weeks before the 
stipulated time. 

Orders came also from the 
French and Russian governments 
for wagons, wheels, ambulance 
carts, harness, and Studebaker au- 
tomobiles. One of the most im- 
portant contracts undertaken was 
the order for 20,000 caterpiljar 
tractors equipped with Special Six 
motors. The order was intended 
for use in the drive on Berlin in 
the spring of 1919, but only a few 
were actually shipped because of 
the Armistice. 

Studebaker was one of the first 
to offer its facilities to the United 
States, the acknowledgment of the 
offer being made by President 
Wilson on Feb. 6, 1917. 

With this in view, Studebaker 
spent $2,000,000 in new buildings, 
and orders came for the Quarter- 
master, Ordinance Engineer and 
Medical departments. Articles 





needed ranged from wagons to 
knife scabbards. The Navy 


Back in the days bef 


ordered 60,000 mine anchors for 
use in the North Sea. 

Early in 1918, the commercial 
business of Studebaker gave way 
| to the execution of war contracts 
and at the time of the Armistice, 
the great plants in South Bend 
|and Detroit were approaching 100 
per cent on war materials. Vol- 
ume of foreign business amounted 





MRE. 


fold gaskets. 


| 


STUDEBAKER “SUPER. 
RANGE" PRESIDENT 


The 1935 ‘‘Miracie Ride’ Stude- 
baker Champion—with independ- 
ent planar wheel suspension, com- 
pound hydraulic brakes and new 
skyway silhouette, Alupak Metal- 
lic Manifold Gaskets insure 
maximum power and prevent fume 
leakage through the manifeld. 








to $18,237,667, and business from 


the American government and 
other American. contractors 
reached $16,909,820. Studebaker 


profits on materials furnished the 
American troops were said to be 


low and Studebaker considers its ' 


patriotic efforts as one of the 
brightest spots in its history. 


An interesting incident befell 


that Berlin branch of Studebaker 
at the outset of the War. 


= 
: ey mee 


Stock 


gP er - -* 


of the branch was commandeered 
by the German government. The 
office was left in charge of a 
trusted employe past the age of 
war service who remained and 
managed it. When the United 
States entered the War, an alien 
custodian took over the property. 
For two years, no reports as to 
the activities of the office reached 


(Congratulations 


ROOS 


on your splendid achievement in designing the 


outstanding new Studebaker. 


We also compliment you on your selection of mani- 
As you so well know, Alupak 
Metallic Manifold Gaskets hold on as though 





*Datent No. 1865521 
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¢ : ore the gasoline engine had revolutionized warfare on land and made it 
possible in the air and under the sea, Studebaker was building the modern equipment. 
| some of the special army transport wagons in the Spanish-American set to. 


- 





-_- 


Here -are 


South Bend, although the stock 
of supplies was augmented on sev- 
eral occasions. A few months 
after the Armistice, reports were 
resumed and an accounting for 
the entire period and information 
forwarded the Studebaker prop- 
erty had been in safe hands and 
was subject to reclamation 


through proper channels. 





force—can cause them to “let go.” 





Movies turn to the old Stude- 
baker wagons for their romance. 


The above train of Conestoga 
types was used in connection 
with the Universal Picture 


“Heroes of the West,” based on 
the early army days. 


Special Bodies 
Featured 


(Continued from Page 64) 
tive appearance and dual purpose 
distinguish it. Although primar- 
ily designed for the usual daily 
tasks of hauling cases, chairs, 
grave equipment, flowers and 


4 palms, it also is built to be used 


as a second funeral car if the 
occasion requires. Equipment is 
complete even to an_ extension 
roller at the rear of door plate 
and bier pins. Three options of 
interior upholstery are offered. 


Larger Trunks 


Built-in trunks on the 1935 
Studebaker Champions are 
larger and more roomy than here- 
tofore. They are designed to pro- 
vide more luggage space, and im- 
prove the appearance of the rear 














D. G. Roos, chicf en- 
gineer, The Studebaker 
Sates Corp. of America 


they’re welded to the job. No condition of usage 


—high temperature, high compression or any other 


Alupak per- 


mits no fume leakage; in addition to its mechanical 


efficiency, Alupak provides this important safety 


feature. 
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ALU PAK 


METALLIC MANIFOLD GASKETS 
FELT PRODUCTS MFG. CO. 


1530 CARROLL AVENUE 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





SINCE 1918 








many years to come 










L. A. YOUNG 
AND WIRE 
DETROIT 





OAKLAND 









Manufacturers of 








) & WAS Automotive Daily News which 
pioneered the Neighborhood-Sales-Service 


Plan which is revolutionizing motor vehicle 





selling in the United States. The above 





book, now in its Third Edition, contains a 





complete description and clippings of all 





articles and illustrations which have ap- 





peared in this publication on this subject. 





The price is $1 post-paid or it will be 





mailed free to new subscribers on request. 








We have shared and en- 


relations with Studebaker 


May you go forward for 


SPRING 
CORP. 


WINDSOR 


diversified line of wire products. 


joyed pleasant business 






Superior Quality Mechanical Springs, 


Automobile Cushion Springs, and a 





more dollars 
for dealers! 












Down to the sea in ships, 


____ Bound For Abroad 


ar 









One of the outstanding strongholds of Studebaker in good times 


or bad is its export market. 


Here is an artistic view of a Stude- 


baker being lowered into the hold of a ship in which it will be 
transported to a waiting buyer in some foreign land. 





Says Mexico Will Soon Be 
Meeea for U. 8S. Tourists 


(Editors Note: In the inter- 
est of American tourists, The 
Studebaker Corp. of America 
recently sent William C. Garner 
over the new Pan-American 
Highway from Laredo, Texas, 
to Mexico City. Herein he re- 
ports his experiences. Garner 
is now conducting a_ similar 
Studebaker tour around the 
Mediterranean.) 


By WILLIAM C. GARNER 

HE PAN AMERICAN high- 

way from Laredo, Texas, to 
Mexico City is blocked to travel 
straight through to Mexico City 
by 68 miles of mountain construc- 
tion between Tamazunchale and 
Jacala. It is also barred in this 
section to tourists by edict of 
the Mexican Highways Commis- 
There is no way around. 


sion. 
Thomas Williams jr. vice- 
president of the Highways of 


Mexico Co., general contractors 
on the road building, told me that 
he definitely expected that the 
mountain construction would be 
sufficiently complete by April 1 
for general, comfortable, and con- 
venient tourist travel. 

The chief engineer of the 
Mexican Highways Commission 
told me it would be nearer June 
3. Both were agreed that it 
would be about a year before 
the highway was either paved or 
rock ballasted all the way. 

Mexican rock ballast is quite 
as good as paving. Completed, 
there are three layers of crushed 
rock, a preliminary or basic 
coat of crushed rock with the 
sizes two or three inches big, a 
second coat of smaller, filler 
rock to smooth out the highway 
and a third coat of fine crushed 


a 


rock, fixed in place with a binder 
of heavy oil that is almost 
asphalt. It makes a highway on 
which the speed limit of 50 miles 
an hour is comfortable and 
secure. 

A complete analysis of the road 
as it was in the latter part of 
December, 1934, follows: 


Laredo, Texas, to Montemorelos 
Old Mexico, 194 miles. Asphalt 
paving heavily impregnated with 
crushed rock. Perfectly smooth, 
wide enough for three cars side 
by side. Any speed possible on 
American concrete roads possible 
here. Speed limit by law 50 miles 
per hour. 

Montemorelos, Old Mexico, to 
Villa Juarez, Old Mexico, 209 
miles. Triple rock ballast bound 
with heavy oil. High speeds fea- 
sible but speed limit continuously 
50 miles per hour and slowed 
down to 30 and 20 miles in the 
mountain passes which are low 
and of such grades that the 
travel is all in high gear. Villa 
Juarez is two and one half miles 
to the east. 

Villa Juarez, to Tamazunchale. 
131 miles. Road under light con- 
struction. All has _ preliminary 
coating of rock and sqgme with 
second and third being installed 
in sections. Speed of 30 to 40 
miles an hour feasible. Begin- 
ning about 50 miles south of Villa 
Juarez at Valles, and continuing 
to Tamazunchale, five new 
bridges are under construction. 
The total mileage of detours 
around these bridges is about 10 
miles. Three of the rivers are 


crossed on delightful ferries and 
two on single track bridges on 


(Continued on Page 71) 
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went Studebaker as one of the first 


companies to ship cars to Europe uncrated. 
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Studebaker Savings are 
Basis For Price Cuts 


REED from legal entangle- 

ments and stripped for ac- 
tion, the new Studebaker Corp., 
hurled a challenge to the automo- 
tive industry by sharply reducing 
delivered prices of the 1935 mira- 
cle ride Studebaker cars. Reduc- 
tions ran as high as $60 on some 
models. 


The price announcement was 
made by Paul G. Hoffman, presi- 
dent. In his statement to local 
newspaper men, Hoffman ex- 
plained how the reductions which 
are being passed on to the pub- 
lic have been made possible. 


“Studebaker is down to fighting 
trim,” said Hoffman. “We've 
shaken off many burdensome ex- 
penses. We have millions of 
dollars in new capital. We have 
no bank loans. We have no pre- 
ferred stock. Our plants have 
been written down from 49 mil- 
lions to 15 millions. All of these 
things have reduced our manu- 
facturing costs—and we're pass- 
ing the reductions on to the pub- 
lic right away. 

“The price reductions are made 
without reducing the quality of 
our cars in any way. They are 
the same _ well-designed, well- 
made 1935 Studebakers of day 
before yesterday and yesterday. 
The savings have all come about 
as a result of our company com- 
ing out of receivership and get- 
ting on our own feet again. 
Studebaker is again ‘the great 
independent’ —a facile, well- 
trained, hard-hitting automobile 
manufacturer and we feel that 
our new low prices, our remark- 
able automobiles and the high 
spirit of our entire organization 
is going to make us a figure of 
increasing importance in the au- 
tomotive picture. The public is 
with us—we sold 100,000 cars un- 
der receivership and we'll sell a 
lot more now that we're back on 
our own feet again.” 


Makers Baek 
Elevated Roads 


AUL G. HOFFMAN, as chair- 

man of the Automobile Man- 
ufacturers’ Assn. traffic com- 
mittee, has indorsed a proposal 
for the federal government to 
finance construction of an ele- 
vated highway system for Chi- 
cago as part of President Roose- 
vent’s $4,880,000,000 work relief 
program. 

Hoffman has long been an ad- 
vocate of such modern urban 
transportation facilities, but this 
was the first time he was au- 
thorized to speak in behalf of 
America’s motor car producers. 
It is significant of an awakencd 
attitude of the manufacturers 
toward the _ nation’s traffic 
problems. 

“The risks and delays of 
travel on Chicago's antiquated 
surface streets are an impedi- 
ment to the motor car market,” 
said Hoffman. “Chicago has the 
more vital reasons for working 
for the elevated highway system 
—to save the lives of its citizens 
and to reduce the economic waste 
of traffic congestion. 

“The farm market for automo- 
biles was opened when _ rural 
roads were built, mainly at the 
insistence of city motorists who 
wanted to be able to drive into 
the country. The urban market 
for cars will be opened when 
such facilities as Chicago's ele-} 
vated highway system are con- | 
structed for the benefit of farm- 
ers driving into the city as well 
as for intra-urban_ transporta- 
tion. | 

“The saturation point in city} 
automobile ownership is con-/} 
trolled by physics rather than; 
by economics. There is a grow- | 
ing tendency in congested cities | 
for residents of means to do 
without cars, because the hazards 
and delays on crowded surface; 
level streets detract from the; 
pleasure and utility of motor} 
ownership. The proposed ele- | 
vated highway system would /j{ 


correct this condition in Chicago.{Cole was associated with various 


cago. ; 
“It is not unreasonable for the | 





| joined the Dodge Motor Co. as! 


automobile manufacturers to en- 
courage Washington to finance 
with federal money the construc- 
tion of traffic facilities that will 
benefit this industry as well as 
reduce traffic deaths and en- 
hance motor transportation. Car 
operation in 1934 paid a total 
of $1,214,000,000 in special taxes.” 

Hoffman said he will represent 
the automobile industry in a 
delegation planning a trip to 
Washington to support Senator 
James Hamilton Lewis in an in- 
terview with the administration 
in behalf of the elevated highway 
proposal. 


Bill Silva Writes 
A Studebaker Ad 


(See Illustration on Page 74) 
ILLIAM J. SILVA of Mo- 
desto, Calif., is one of the 

livest of Studebaker dealers. 

For years his activity and ag- 
gressiveness in selling Studebak- 
ers, combined with his thorough- 
going trustworthiness and loyalty 
to his community, have resulted 
in Modesto and the Silva sector of 
the San Joaquin Valley being 
thoroughly ‘‘Studebaker con- 
scious.” 

Bill Silva is deeply convinced 
that good sentiment and good 
business not only “mix,” but have 
a natural affinity for each other 
—and he has acted on _ that 
splendid conviction. 

It is his expressed purpose so 
to conduct his business as to de- 
serve the confidence of his cus- 
tomers, and his loyalty to Stude- 
baker owners, as indicated by the 
fame of his service department 
and his reputation for fair deal- 
ing, has made repeat business a 
matter of course. That part of 
his responsibility lies in giving his 
friends and neighbors the benefit 
of his best judgment in the selec- 
tion of the car that will give them 
the best value he takes as a mat- 
ter of course. 

Because probably there never 
has been a time for years when 
he could not have had any fran- 
chise that he wanted, Studebaker 
has especial reason to feel proud, 
therefore, of his loyalty to Stude- 
baker—as expressed in the adver- 
tisement reproduced on this page. 
This advertisement was prepared 
in advance of the announcement | 
that the Studebaker reorganiza- | 
tion had been completed, and was 
published when the public an- 
nouncement was made. 

The advertisement attracted 
wide and favorable attention in 
Modesto—confirming Silva's con- 
viction that good sentiment and 
good business mix well. 





, | 
Veterans Head 
Truck Division) 

HE men in charge of Stude- 
baker truck manufacturing 
and engineering are Christian 
Pretz, general production man- | 
ager, and R. E. Cole, executive 
manager of truck design. 
Pretz’ position gives him direc- 
tion of truck engineering, pur- 
chasing and production. He has 
been with Studebaker for the past 
22 years, joining the company 
after a number of years as gen- 
eral foreman of the Olds Motor 
Works and as superintendent of 
the Maxwell-Briscoe Co. in De- 
troit. In 1929 he was given charge 
of organizing and building Stude- 
baker’s new South Bend plants. 
After their construction, he be- | 
came works manager, a position 
he held until he was appointed | 
production manager of the truck | 
division. 
Cole is a graduate of Ohio| 
State University and has been | 
associated with the motor indus- | 
try for many years. In 1924 he 








chief engineer. In 1929 he became 
chief engineer of Durant Motors | 
and two years later, when Rockne 
Motors was formed, he joined the 
company as chief engineer. After 
the discontinuance of Rockne, 


motor companies as consulting | 
engineer. 


NICE STEERING, 
STUDEBAKER 





* You held your course 


as truly and reached 
your goal as surely as 
one of your Ross-steered 


cars. 


ROSS GEAR AND TOOL COMPANY 


LAFAYETTE, INDIANA 








Serving Studebaker cars 
with Sparton Horns for 


8 YEARS 


@ Year after year, Studebaker engineering has 
designed and built better and sturdier cars. And 
for 18 years, Sparton horns — serving Studebaker 
cars—have continued to show improvements and 
refinements in keeping with rapid advances made 
in the motor car industry. Faster motoring speeds 
demand more powerful, more penetrating, more 
dependable horns— horns that demand a clear 
road —and get it. Streamlined styling requires 
graceful proportions. All these details of horn en- 
gineering, design and construction are to be found 
in their most advanced form in the complete 
Sparton line of horns for 1935. 

The Sparks-Withington Company, Jackson, Mich. 


PARTON HORNS 


The voice that rules the highway 
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CHALK THIS UP TO REMEMBER 


A Leader Seeks Leaders 


our part in the good work. 


DROP FORGE CO. 
LANSING, MICHIGAN 





Name and Fame of 


STUDEBAKER 


carries on by association with 
the nation’s foremost trade 


producers. We're proud of 


@ Motor temperature contro! and hot 


water heater efficiency achieved by 


the Dole Balanced Type Thermostat 


—free from water pressure influence. 


Uniform performance under all road, 


load and weather conditions. Non- 


adjustable and adjustable styles. 


DOLE 
DOLE 
DOLE 
DOLE 


DOLE 
DOLE 


Double Compression COUPLINGS 
Universal All-Tube COUPLINGS 
Flared Tubing COUPLINGS 


Ball Sleeve COUPLINGS 
and Small Brass FITTINGS 


DRAFT DEFLECTORS 


PRIMERS— Also Special Brass Parts 
igeTu Lil lalate 


THE DOLE VALVE COMPANY 


1901-1933 Carroll Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
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-- Parts to Dealers 
On 24-Hour Service 


PEED, promptness and 
\’ painstaking care to see 
that the customer gets ex- 


actly what he wants without 
delay are the main characteristics 
of the Studebaker Parts Service 
organization at the factory in 
South Bend, Ind. 

Telephone, telegraph and special 
delivery mail carry orders from 
the Studebaker dealer organiza- 
tion into the Parts and Service 
office. As soon as the orders 
reach this office, the machinery 
of routing, collecting the items, 
packing and shipping is put into 
motion. 

And the result of all this effort 





Stock room has material! 


is that with few exceptions, or- 
ders are shipped within 24 hours 
from the time they are received. 

Let us follow a typical order 
for repair parts and see how 
promptly it is serviced. 

From the office, the order goes 
to a router who assigns it to a 
certain portion of Studebaker’s 
mammoth stockrooms for filling. 
He makes certain that it reaches 
the proper division in the short- 
est possible space of time. Regu- 


lar and frequent collections of ; 


orders are made of the orders 
which he handles. 


From the router’s desk, the 


order is seized by a young man 
on skates--an order-filler-—-who 
flashes through the building with 


the speed of the unchained lightn- if 
ings. He knows the exact loca- 4 


tion of hundreds of bins and 
shelves and can collect the parts 
specified on orders without delay. 
Down the smooth aisles he goes, 





Mailing room and there it goes. 












his fleetness saving precious 
minutes in filling RUSH orders. 

As rapidly as this roller skating 
Mercury can collect the parts, 
they are placed on a conveyor 
belt which brings them quickly 
to the shipping room. Here the 
larger, heavier parts are placed 
on a larger conveyor and taken 
to the checking, packing and 
shipping rogms. Here again, the 
utmost expediency possible _ is 
used to get the orders en route to 
the dealers in the shortest possi- 
ble space of time. Speedy trucks 
make frequent trips from load- 
ing platform to express offices 
with parts shipments and over- 
night service is possible to deal- 
ers living within a _ reasonable 
distance. 


In the shipping room, small- 
package parts are checked against 
the order, wrapped and put into 
sacks for mailing. The greatest 
of care is taken in packing to 
guard against loss by breakage. 
Here, as in all other sections of 
the Parts Service Department, 
every minute counts. 


Dealer Loyalty 
(Continued from Page 5) 


Point, Ind.; East Side Sales Co., 
Fremont, O.; Sterns Auto Co., Hia- 
watha, Kan.; C. A. Burdett, Hor- 
nell, N. Y.; Jeannette Motor Co., 
Jeannette, Pa.; Fred W. Forness 
jr., Olean, N. Y.; Will L. Krise, 
Pittston, Pa.; Fred D. Rice, Wells- 
ville, N. Y. 

Twenty-five years—Hanford Ga- 
rage, Hanford, Calif.; Harris Bros., 
Moorhead, Minn.; Walter A. Sar- 
gent, Rockland, Mass.; A. A. Eich & 
Son, St. Cloud, Minn.; Frank A. 
Forness, Salamanca, N. Y.; C. P. 
Weeden Motor Co., Trenton, N. J. 

Twenty to 24 years—--E. D. Henry 
Co., Alliance, Neb.; Ansonia Garage, 
Ansonia, Conn.; Antigo Hardware 
Co., Antigo, Wis.; Capron’s Garage, 
Attleboro, Mass.; Jesse D. Pusey, 
Avondale, Pa.; George A. Beezer, 
Bellefonte, Pa.; Edith E. Smith, 
Bishop, Calif.; J. A. Sypal, Brain- 
ard, Neb.; John H. Davis, Bridge- 
ton, N. J.; Meade McClatchey, Can- 
ton, Ill.; A. H. Murtoff & Son, Car- 
liste, Pa.; Catskill Auto Co., Catskill, 
N. Y.; H. O. Baurele, Champion, 
Neb.; Cram Motor Co., Colfax, 
Wash.; W. H. Merrick, Corry, Pa.; 
Denison Auto Co., Denison, Ia.; Es- 
tate of C. D. Haley, Devils Lake, 
N. D.; Dodgeville Motor Car Co., 
Dodgeville, Wis.; Henry Schafer, 
Dunkirk, N. Y.; Jarvis Garage, Inc., 
Durango, Colo.; W. A. Kelver, East 
Aurora, N. Y.; Schmidt’s Garage, 
Elkhorn, Wis.; Paddock Motor Co., 
Everett, Wash.; C. C. Chandler, 
Inc., Florence, S. C.; Samuel B. 
King & Son, Inc., Freehold, N. J.; 
James W. Boyle Garage, Freeland, 
Pa.; Carter Automobile Co., Galves- 
ton, Tex.; Walter E. Lytle, Gouver- 
neur, N. Y.; Slater Motor Sales, 
Inc., Greenwich, Conn.; The Colo- 
nial Auto Co., Hartford, Conn.; J. 
E. Poling Co., Inc., Hendricks, W. 
YVa.; P. M. Wiebe Garage, Highland, 
Ill.; Venhuizen Auto Co., Holland, 
Mich.; E. C. Gilbert Motor Co., Hol- 
lister, Calif.; Ralph E. Lewis Co., 
Jackson, Mich.; Mississippi Capital 
Auto Co., Inc., Jackson, Miss.; M. 
E. Fisher, LaGrange, Ind.; Jacob 
Rose, LaPorte, Ind.; Hawisher Sales 
Co., Lima, O.; Magnolia Garage, 
Magnolia, O.; North lowa Motor 
Co., Mason City, la.; Shettel Bros., 
Mechanicsburg, Pa.; Jacob Rose, 
Michigan City, Ind.; Studebaker 


"= Sales, Inc., Milwaukee, Wis.; Mor- 


(Continued on Page 174) 





Museum Mirrors 
Travel Triumphs 


visit the Studebaker 
Museum of Transporta- 
tion in South Bend every 


year to view the large and 
almost priceless collection of relics 


nce of people 


on display. The museum which 
was founded in 1908 by John M. 
Studebaker, is located on the 


main floor of the Studebaker fac- 
tory administration building. 
The museum is a lesson in the 
history of transportation. One of 
its prizes is a Conestoga wagon, 
built by John Studebaker, father 
of the five Studebaker brothers, 
fabricated entirely by hand about 
the year 1830, and used by the 
family of Jacob McMillan in 


their emigration from York 
county, Pa., to Belmont county, 
Ohio. It was acquired by Stude- 


baker more than 50 years ago, 
and has been on display ever 
since. 

Another item of unusual in- 
terest is the carriage in which 
President Lincoln rode to Ford's 
theater on the night he was as- 
sassinated. This carriage has 
also been in the possession of 
Studebaker for more than half 
a century. 

The oldest item in the Stude- 
baker museum is the Lafayette 
carriage, presented to the Mar- 


quis by the citizens of Philadel- 
phia on the occasion of his sec- 
ond visit to the U. S., in 1824-25. 
Other vehicles in the horse drawn 
division include the presidential 
carriages of Grant, McKinley, 
and Harrison, as well as the last 
buggy and the last wagon built 
by Studebaker, in 1919 and 1920. 

Then there is one of the first 
“horseless carriages” built by 
Studebaker—an electric “runa- 
bout,” built in 1902, and a repre- 
sentative group of “first” gaso- 
line models, showing the evolu- 
tion of Studebakers through the 


years. 
The Dictator sedan which 
Studebaker engineers twice 


54 





Looking hack to Grandpa's day. 


crashed over a 104-foot cliff, and 
drove away under its own power, 
is there, as well as a Commander 
roadster which was driven 50,000 
miles in less that 50,000 consecu- 
tive minutes at the old Atlantic 
City speedway. Its companion 
car is one of the four Presi- 
dents which in 1928 traveled 
30,000 miles in 26,326 consecutive 
minutes on the same track. 
Then there is the “Grand- 
daddy” Big Six Studebaker, which 
is referred to wherever motor 


car performance is_ discussed. 
This car, a Big Six tourer, was 
built in April, 1918, and its first 
owner piled up 94,000 miles be- 
tween that time and October, 
1921. Then it was sold to a Cali- 


fornia transit company, which 
used it for the distribution of 
newspapers. When the mileage 


reached 400,000, it was purchased 
by the factory (January, 1924) 
and driven across the continent 


to the New York automobile 
show. From there it went to 
almost every major automobile 


show east of the Mississippi, al- 
ways under its own power. Soon 
after the 500,000 mileage mark 
was reached it was returned to 


South Bend and placed in the 
museum—still in condition for 
active service. 

Studebaker’s manufacturing re- 
sources were offered to the gov- 
ernment when the U. S. entered 
the world war, and the museum 
contains many items which were 
manufactured for the use of 
allied combatants. Shells, mine 
anchors, saddles, military trac- 
tors, ambulances, supply wagons, 
artillery wheels, drinking water 
carts, are all shown. 


Still on His First Job 


At the right in this photograph is shown W. C. Y ena whose first job was office boy to John M. Stude- INDUSTRIAL WIRE CLOTH PRODUCTS Corp. 


Studebaker continuously since that time and is at the 
At the left is his son, William Oliver 


baker, 48 years ago. 


He has been with 
time superintendent of the Studebaker’ Administration Building. 


present 


Yena, who has been six years in the Sales Research Department. 





























Studebaker 


and— 


Startling . . brilliant . . another Globe 
Grille blends gracefully with ultra- 
streamlining. This . . plus flexibility 
of the Globe Method to meet design 
changes quickly and economically . . 
explains Globe Grille popularity with 
designers and makers of the nation’s 
fastest selling cars .. Address inquiries 
to The Globe Machine &StampingCo. 
1200-1250 West 76th St., Cleveland, O. 


STUDEBAKER 
We 


Congratulate You 
on Your Success! 


WAYNE ° ° ° MICHIGAN 
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STUDEBAKER 


We Congratulate you on your 
Achievement 








NATIONAL TWIST DRILL & TOOL CO. 
DETROIT, U.S. A. 
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Salesman 
Training 


(Continued from Page 38) 


of the dealer and his sales man- 
ager. In other words, we are try- 
ing to do everything we can to 
help build up the prestige of the 
local sales management and to 
avoid anything that might under- 
mine that prestige by laying too 
great emphasis on the factory 
sponsorship of sales training. 

“Of course, the factory is ready 
at any time to give the sales man- 
ager any assistance possible and 
a great many of our contacts with 
dealers and sales managers are 
individual and personal. 

“A typical example of the sim- 
ple but effective methods now be- 
ing used by sales managers is the 
following: At his weekly meet- 
ing the sales manager discusses 
thoroughly one of the ‘fundamen- 
tals’ I have referred to, and gives 
his salesmen definite instructions 
for its-application during the fol- 
lowing week. Then, each morning 
during that week he selects, at 
random, the names of two or 
three prospects from the sales- 
men's reports of the day before, 
and has the salesmen tell him in 
a few words just how they ap- 
plied the particular principle un- 
der consideration. This is kept 
up, morning after morning, call- 
ing on first one salesman and then 
another, until the sales manager 
feels that the men at least know 
what it is all about, and that they 
are making an honest effort 
either to apply the plan suggested 
or to develop something better. 

“Of course, the value of this, as 
of any other training procedure 
where the manufacturer must 
work through independent dealers, 
depends entirely on the extent to 
which the local dealer and his 
sales manager take an interest in 
the subject. 

“We are under no illusions as to 
the extent to which either retail 
management or retail salesmen 
concentrate their attention on a 
plan of this sort. As every dealer 
knows, training of salesmen is a 
job that requires daily attention, 
never-ending patience and con- 
stant, sympathetic pressure. 

“To anyone who has watched 
the development of the Stude- 
baker retail sales organization 
| during the past nine years, how- 
ever, it is obvious that definite 
progress has been made towards 
a general acceptance by dealers 
of the fact that sales training has 
a very important part in every re- 
tail operation. 

“The possibility of improving 
selling results by means of train- 
ing was widely questioned nine 
years ago, by sales managers as | 
well as salesmen. Now more and 
more salesmen are recognizing 
that the keenness of competition 


ee 





demands that their experience be 
consciously moulded along lines | 
that are known to produce higher | 
average results. They have| 
reached the conclusion sooner 
than might otherwise have been | 
the case, because so much of the} 
hit-or-miss kind of selling has | 
missed fire in recent pe eee" 





Studebaker 
Comes Back 


(Continued from Page 28) 


registration under the Securities | 
Act for concerns in receivership. | 
Obviously this end could be best 
effected by the insertion of an} 
exemption clause into Section! 
77B, then under discussion by | 
Congress. Though they had very | 
largely mastered their industrial 
problems, Mr. Moore pointed 
out to the receivers that they 
were now confronted with one| 
of legislation. And he suggested | 
that the Studebaker story could} 
not but enlist sympathetic at- | 
} tention in Washington. 





| Air Conditioned 
In conjunction with front door | 
; windows, which retract with a 
‘turn of the operating lever, the | 


|rear quarter windows of Stude- | 


baker sedans which swing out | 


provide “air conditioning.” | 
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HAIL THE VICTOR!! 
HATS OFF TO STUDEBAKER !! 


We are proud to be numbered 
among those who extend to the 


Studebaker Corporation a congratu- 


latory hand in this, their hour of 


jubilation. 


For almost twenty years, the United 
Air Cleaner Co., closely allied with 
the automobile industry proudly 
boasts of Studebaker as a consistent 


user of its products. 


CARBURETOR AIR CLEANERS 
SCREEN AND OIL BATH TYPES 


Whether the Air Cleaner problem 
pertains to pleasure cars, trucks, 
tractors, road building machines, 
road sweepers or compressors, 
there is a United Air Cleaner 
SCIENTIFICALLY DESIGNED and 
RIGIDLY CONSTRUCTED to 


efficiently meet the specific 


requirements. 


Be sure to see the LATEST 1935 
AIR CLEANER DEVELOPMENTS. 
General information and descrip- 


tive literature available. 


UNITED AIR CLEANER CO. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, U:S.A. 








CONGRATULATIONS 






STUDEBAKER 


OR seventeen consecutive years Han- 
cock Manufacturing Company has 


had the privilege of supplying Stude- 
baker with body hardware and parts. 


We Salute You! 


Hancock Manufacturing Company 


MANUFACTURERS OF BODY HARDWARE 
JACKSON, MICHIGAN 





A Giant at the World’s Fair 


UGE ... colossal . . . gigantic 
H ... Stupendous... summon 
these words from the vocabulary 
of P. T. Barnum, history’s most 
famous adjective chandler, and 
you will be in a good way to de- 
scribe the gargantuan Studebaker 
automobile which attracted the 
attention of millions at the 1934 
Chicago World's Fair. The world, 
even Barnum’s world, has never 
seen a motor car as large. 

The steering wheel of this huge 
model measured 7% feet from rim 
to rim. The tires were 12% feet 
high. The doors were 14 feet 
wide and tall enough for an ele- 
phant to walk into without 


crouching. The _ running-boards 
were 21 feet long, five feet wide. 
Why, even the windshield cleaner 
was more than a yard long. 

This car, which would make a 
comfortable vehicle for the giants 
encountered by Gullivar on his 
famous wanderings, was exhibited 
in the Great Hall of the Travel 
and Transport Building at A Cen- 
tury of Progress. It was the piece 
de resistance of the exhibit of 
The Studebaker Sales Corp of 
America, although it formed only 
part of the exhibit. 

The mammoth automobile was 
a model of the 1934 “skyway, 
speedway” Studebaker Land 


Motoring In Mexico 


(Continued from Page 65) 


the preliminary road. Caution is 
necessary on these detours and 


crossings. 

Tamazunchale to Jacala, 68 
miles. Mountain road under 
heavy construction. Physically 


impassable and barred to tourists 
by edict of the Highways Com- 
mission. . There are no detours 
by which you can go around. 
There is only one road. The 
pathway to Mexico City is com- 
pletely blocked beyond Tamazun- 


chale. Don't try it even with 
permission. It’s terrific. The 
Studebaker Pathfinder, armed 


with the highest credentials for 
road clearances made 25 miles in 
eight hours of driving the first 
day of this section beyond Tama- 
zunchale and between 13 and 15 
miles the second day. Third 


day, 13 by car and two on foot to. 


a sleeping place, while waiting 
overnight for road clearances. 

Jacala to Ismiquilpan, 62 miles. 
Mountain road, full width for 
three cars side by side, all with 
the first and some with the sec- 
ond layer of rock ballast. Maxi- 
mum speed of 50 miles per hour 
on straight sections, which are 
few and with slowdowns for 
curves which are many. This 
section is scenically delightful 
from Mexico City northward. 

Ismiquilpan to Mexico City, 
100 miles. Asphalt and rock pav- 
ing. Maximum speed perfectly 
feasible. Maximum allowable 
speed in this section by law 46 
instead of 50 miles per hour. A 
delightful drive northward from 
Mexico City. 

All of the feasible road, that is 
all but the blocked 68 miles is 
an easy high gear pull, mountains 
and all. The completed road will 


have maximum grades of six per 
cent. Twice that is still a high 
gear pull. 

The speeds as given in this re- 
capitulation are founded on the 
belief that 55 miles an hour should 
be a maximum speed over the 
best American concrete high- 
ways. 

If you want a pleasant vaca- 
tion from the north, the writer 
cannot advise a better journey 
than the one from Laredo, Texas, 
to Tamazunchale. The country 
is more foreign than any of the 
countries of Europe. They have 
been, in part, Anglicized. Mexico, 








Cruiser, and measured 80 feet 
from bumper to bumper. It was 
28 feet high and 30 feet wide (all 
Studebakers being built wider 
than they are high). It was un- 
questionably the world’s largest 
model of an automobile, so big 
that even that affable giant, 
Primo Carnera, would be unable 
to “change a tire” without the 
help of a small derrick. 

In the body of the monster au- 
tomobile there was an auditorium 
capable of seating four score of 
people. Here sound films were 
shown in this theater and lectures 
of topical motoring interest drew 
millions of World’s Fair visitors. 


excepting Mexico City, has not 
been. You will see, in full life, 
the oldest civilizations on the 
American continent. You will 
see jungle as thick and as full 
of game as any in Africa. You 
will see cocoanut, date and plain 
palm, mangoes, papia, zapote, 
oranges, and a new fruit to me, 
the sweet lemon, coffee and pine- 
apple. Hotels in Monterey are as 
fine as any. Hotels farther south 
are adequate; however, some of 
them feature outdoor plumbing 
and cold water only instead of 
hot and cold. I did not encounter 
a bedbug, a louse or a flea while 
in Mexico and very few flies. 
All of the beds and rooms were 
clean. 

Your tourist card into Mexico 
will cost $1 for each person above 
13 years of age. Under that free. 
The car bond to guarantee the 
return of the car to the U. S. 
is $1 for 10 days and ranges up- 
ward to $3.50 for six months. The 


border formalities are inconse- 
quential. They take about an 
hour. The Chamber of Com- 


merce at Laredo has established 
a free and fine service for tour- 
ists. They will handle all details 
for you. It is necessary that each 
person going into Mexico have 
at least $70 a month for mainten- 
ance and the assurance that he 
or she will not become a public 
charge. Seventy dollars is ade- 
quate. Mexican living costs are 
less than half what they are in 
the United States. Gasoline, oil, 
kodak films, are slightly, but not 
much, higher. Travel with a full 
gas tank as it is sometimes 50 
and 60 miles between gas sta- 
tions. Two big “American and 
two big Mexican companies pur- 
vey the gas and oil. There is 
no high test gas in Mexico. Their 
standard product is as good as 


Skates speed delivery in Stude- ours. 


baker Accessory Division 

















Here’s to 


Studebaker! 


To its glorious 83-year-history 






as a sturdy American business 






pioneer. 






To its future, where its 





sound policies, fair dealing, and 





public confidence will inevitably 





bring continued progress and 






prestige. 















Studebaker automobiles and 
Rich valves date back nearly 
a quarter of a century. Both 
were introduced in 1911. 









WILCOX -RICH CORPORATION 
DETROIT 


Subsidiary of Eaton Manufacturing Company 


RICH 






VALVES 


Compliments of 


PHEOLL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
CHICAGO 
Manufacturers of 
Machine Screws, Cap Screws, Set Screws, Metal Tapping 
Screws, Thumb Screws, Carriage Bolts, Machine Bolts, Stove 
Bolts, Lag Bolts, Machine Screw Nuts, Semi-Finished Nuts, 
Wing Nuts, Cap Nuts, Brass Washers, Threaded Rods, Special 
Upset Threaded Products 
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THE KAWNEER COMPANY 


Standard Steel 
Spring Company 


extends its congratula- 


The 


tions to the executives of 


Studebaker 


for the wonderful record 
they have established— | 
We are happy to be num- 
bered among those who 


help— 


The Standard Steel Spring Co. 


Coraopolis, Pennsylvania 


DETROIT OFFICE 
12-254 G. M. Building 
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- AUTOMOTIVE & ARCHITECTURAL METAL PRODUCTS - NILES, MICHIGAN 
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fakers Back 
Safety Drive 


(Continued from Page 16) 


products to the most rigorous tests 
before offering them for sale to 
the public. Cars have been rolled 
down hills to test body strength 
and collided at all angles to find 
weak spots. Tires have been shot 
away at high speed to test steer- 
ing control; brakes, lights and 
other elements of design have 
been subjected to tests far exceed- 
ing in severity anything which the 
user could possibly experience on 
the highway.” 


“Fewer than 15 per cent of all 
accidents are attributable to me- 
chanical failures” declared Hoff- 
man. “That single fact indicates 
clearly that the car manufac- 
turer has done a first class job of 
making vehicles safe and a rea- 
sonably decent one in helping to 
keep them safe after they have 
ceased to be his property or his 
major responsibility. 

“An overwhelming majority of 
|accidents are due to human er- 
| rors or poor roadway construction. 
|The automobile manufacturers 
have upheld their end of the 
three-cornered responsibility.” 


But while the manufacturers 
safety efforts, for the most part, 
|} have been concentrated on per- 
fecting their own product they 
|have also recognized wider re- 
| sponsibilities, he added. A Traffic 
|Research Bureau, established at 
| Harvard University in 1924 by a 
|representative automobile con- 
|cern is now completely supported 
| by members of the Automobile 
Manufacturers Assn. 


| In this Bureau many of the 
|most modern methods of traffic 
|control have originated. Among 
these is the complete “Limited 
Way” program for Chicago which 
| has already received approval for 
development. Present plans for 
the Bureau activities include de- 
velopment of sound traffic engi- 
neering principles, conduct of re- 
search through the establishment 
of at least two graduate fellow- 
ships, maintenance of a direct 
contact service for government of- 
ficials, researches into the design 
of improved physical facilities, 
'and a general clearing house for 
all modern traffic developments. 


In considering the driver the 
second element in Hoffman’s traf- 
fic problem analysis, recent sta- 
tistics bring out two _ startling 
facts. The first is that speed is 
a dominant factor in the in- 
creased accident toll and the 
second is that a tiny group— 
comprising about 10 per cent of 
the drivers of the country—is 
responsible for all the accidents. 

This does not mean that a 
speed madness has gripped the 
average car owner. As compared 
with the inherent performance 
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Pulaski Skyway, extending from Jersey City to Newark, is New 


Jersey’s answer 


of his car, he is still pretty much 
of a sluggard. 

There is no new model auto- 
mobile, and but few made since 
1932, that does not have a maxi- 





to traffic relief. 


to give his whole class an un- 
savory reputation. 
Officialdom’s answer 
Situation has been 
stricter enforcement. 


this 
of 


to 
one 





Steering steadiness is measured by this device. 


mum speed of 75 or 80 miles an 
hour. The number of motorists 
who have driven their cars that 
fast, however, is infinitesimal. 
Speed studies show that while 


the average speeds have _in- 
creased, the increase has been 
small. They indicate that on the 


open road, the average motorist 
is content to ride along at a 
maximum speed of between 42 
and 45 miles an hour. That com- 
pares with a figure of from 38 
to 40 miles an hour which repre- 
sented the average three or four 
years ago. 

These checks tend as_ usual 
to give the average man a fairly 
clean bill of health so far as his 
traffic conduct is concerned. 

They indicate that it is the in- 
dividual who departs from the 
average who causes trouble; that 
once again it is the non-con- 
formist, who although constitut- 
ing less than 10 per cent of the 
whole motoring group, manages 

> 3 /~* 


Many accidents occur at crossings because of obstructed vision. 
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There is a growing conviction, 
however, that the present system 
of discipline after the offense or 
accident is hopelessly ineffective 
in checking bad driving. 

Indications are that science will 
shortly be able to provide the au- 
thorities with instruments capable 
of measuring physical and mental 
defects in drivers and thus permit 
of their exclusion from the driving 
body. 

The idea of making driver selec- 
tion scientific is not new. It has 
developed, however, with astonish- 
ing intensity and success in the 
past two years. In that interval 
it has advanced to a stage that 
has battered down the mocking 
skepticism of traffic officials, an 
achievement rendered easier by 
the mounting tide of accidents 
which has convinced that group 
it needs a new system. 

Imagine, for instance, roads 
that move and drivers that remain 
stationary, an amazing and com- 
plete reversal of the familiar. A 
measuring instrument providing 
this illusion will be an assured 
part of the drivers’ clinic of the 
future. Its.success in France, and 
in England where it was de- 
veloped by the National Institute 
of Industrial Phychology, and in 
this country, where it has been 
improved by experts at Massachu- 
setts State College, is enough to 
insure its adoption by any clinic 
established. 

Other devices will allow for the 
study of driver’ reactions to 
hills, approaching cars, 
traffic signals, stop signs and all 
other common phenomona of the 
road. 

Ability to concentrate, for ex- 
ample, can be determined by 
measuring a driver's steadiness at 
the steering wheel. If he wanders 
from the proper line as his sta- 

















tionary vehicle travels along the 
moving road, it shows up on a 
chart thet constitutes a perfect re- 
production of his course. If he 
cuts curves, that also is revealed 
on the chart. The tendency to 
depart from the straight and nar- 
row is regarded as an evidence 
that the driver's mind is depart- 
ing from the immediate task at 
hand; namely, that of keeping the 
car where it should be. 

Incidentally, in both this coun- 
try and England the mature 
driver comes off better than the 
young in respect to concentration. 
Moreover, women drivers fare less 
well than men in a comparison of 
steering steadiness. Under “emer- 
gency” conditions on the moving 
highway, more women than men 
manifest a tendency to become 
“rattled” and do the wrong thing. 

The third element in the ac- 
cident problem is the highway. 
Unfortunately highway develop- 
ment has not kept pace with the 
advance of automotive engineer- 
ing—perhaps because it costs 
more to build a modern speed- 
way than it does to develop a 
car. 

Highway engineers have the- 
oretically worked out the condi- 
tions for 100 mile an hour super- 
highways but so far none have 
been constructed. Until they be- 
come facts rather than engineer- 
ing data, it behooves the motorist 
to adapt his high speed car and 
his desire for high speed to the 
limitations of the present road 
system. 

From experience in _ building 
the present roads, engineers have 
learned much which will aid 
them in constructing the roads of 
the future. The super-road must 
be “straight” and it must have 
no hills or as few and modest 
ones as possible. 

“Straight” is an adjective 
that figures always in the lay- 
man’s vision of the roads on 
which he will travel “100 miles 
an hour.” Curves have become 
anathema to him. He is afraid 
of them for one thing. This fear 
he translates into reduced speed 
every time he approaches a bend 
in the highway. Consequently, 





curves are recognized by every- 
one as inimical to speed and have 
no place in the vision of future 
roads. 

Here, again, the individuals 
who actually are building the 
roads of the future, or develop- 
ing a science for it, have gone 
into specific measurements. 
Where the layman deals in broad 
generalities, the experts know 
the precise effects of curves on 
rate of travel. 

They can tell the exact limita- 





It's wise to stop before emerging from an alley. 








Can he see what lies beyond those glaring lights? 
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\e Here is an exhibition hall that EXHIBITS!--no “bad breaks” 


for exhibitors because of poor locations . . . no stairs to climb 
none of the usual 





. none of the usual congestion .. . 


headaches from bad air . 










For Information Consult 

REAL ESTATE DEPARTMENT 
Port of 

New York Authority 

111 Eighth Ave. WN.Y.C. 









ACCESSIBILITY 


Easily reached by all rapid transit 
systems with express subway station 
in the building. In a district re- 
markably free of vehicular conges- 
tion 

















This will teat his reactions! 






tions on speed imposed by various 
kinds of curves. For instance, 
at 20 miles an hour, a curve of 
110 degrees — which is quite a 
curve—can be traveled with com- 
plete safety. Let the speedo- 
meter jump to 25 miles and such 
a curve would be dangerous. 
Seventy-six degrees is the reason- 
able limit of curvature at such 
a speed. At 35 miles an hour, 
curves should be no _ sharper 
than forty degrees; at 60 miles, 
eight degrees; and at 70, no 
curve is safe. 

How about banking or super- 
elevating? Such a question on 
the motorist’s part is quite logi- 
cal. It may be pointed out in 
answer that these tests,- which 
were practical to the extent that 
an actual car was driven around 
actual bends in the highway, all 
were made on banked highways. 
The degree of banking reached 
a maximum of about three de- 
grees, the present practical limit. 

The expert points out that 
curves could be much more 
steeply banked, of course. If 
there is no way to avoid it in 
the future, they will be. But on 
such a road, there can be no 
slow pleasure driving. The mo- 


CAPACITY 


Occupies 4 single floor area of 
165,000 sq. ft. Has accommodated 
127,CCO people daily for 18 con- 
secutive days. 













FACILITIES 


Ramps from street level, truck and 
ceckece elevators. Ample current 
and steam for light and mechanical 
use. High ceilings, wide aisles 
end perfect ventiletion. 
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Congratulations 





To the able executive management of the 


STUDEBAKER CORPORATION 


for a very phenomenal accomplishment 
under most adverse circumstances. 













torist will be in the same plight 
as the occupant of the buggy 
on today’s slightly super-elevated 
curves. 

Economic laws also will act as 
a goad to users of such roads 
where physical statutes have no 
effect. Such a road will have 
economic justification only when 
used by high-speed traffic and 
man-made laws will fortify 
science in seeing that speed is 
maintained. There already is a 









It has been our pleasant privilege to include 
Studebaker among those progressive motor car 
manufacturers who include as regular equipment. 


DREDNAUT AUTOMOBILE JACKS 


Manufactured by 


Auto Specialties Mie. Co. 


(Serving the entire Automotive Industry) 


* 
ST. JOSEPH, MICH. 
WINDSOR, ONTARIO 











(Continued on Page 78) 















DREDNAUT JACKS-ROUGH and MACHINED MALLEABLE IRON CASTINGS 
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BLANCHARD BRQ. & LANE 


Established 1860 


NEWARK, N, J. 


Soa tne ee 


RYAN SALES ENGINEERING CO, 
2 Lothrop Avenuc 


DETROIT 


OUR HEARTIEST 


CONGRATULATIONS 


TO THE NEW 


STUDEBAKER 


CORPORATION 


ON ITS UNPRECEDENTED VICTORY 


A Wonderful Job 
Has Been Accomplished 
And We Are Proud to be 
Numbered Among Your 
Suppliers 


STANT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


DESIGNERS a MANUFACTURERS 
AUTOMOTIVE EQUIP MENT 
CONNERSVILLE - INDIANA 





| J.; Marden 
| Me.; Bob Fleigh, Inc., 











Dealer Loyalty 


(Continued from Page 68) 


wanfield Machine Works, Morgan- 
field, Ky.; Mower Motor Co., New- 
berry, S. C.; T. N. M. Lathrop, Inc., 
New London, Conn.; Capital City 
Auto Co., Inc., New Orleans, La.; 
Reynolds Motor Car Co., Norwalk, 
Conn.; J. Franklin Sharp, Ogdens- 
burg, N. Y.; Onley Garage, Onley, 
Va.; Pt. Jervis Garage, Pt. Jervis, 
N. Y.; Giles County Motor Co., 
Pearisburg, Va.; Hennings Motor 
Co., Portland, Me.; Jefferson-Johns- 
ton Motors, Inc., Quincy, Ill.; Sny- 
der Brothers, Ravena, N. Y.; A. N. 
Kline, Reading, Pa.; Collier Stude- 
baker Co., Rockford, Ill.; W. J. Moss 
Auto Co., St. Johns, Mich.; G. G. 
Bundy, Santa Monica, Calif.; Geo. 
T. Partridge & Co., Sault St. Marie, 
Mich.; Lewis & Culberson, Inc., Se- 
attle, Wash.; H. B. Swedlund, Ster- 
ling, Colo.; Stony Point Garage, 
Stony Point, N. Y.; Frank Brenner, 
Wooster, O.; Wenner-Halsey-Wen- 
ner, Inc., Yakima, Wash. 

Fifteen to 20 years—Motor Inn 


Garage Co., Alexandria, Minn.; A. 
J. Atran, Arbuckle, Calif.; Martin 
Motor Co., Ascutney, Vt.; Yar- 


brough Motor Co., Atlanta, Ga.; 
Mathis Motor Co., Atlantic City, N. 
Motor Co., Augusta, 
Baltimore, 
Md.; F. L. Ayers, Barberton, 0.; 
Z H. Perkins & Son, Baton Rouge, 

La.; Thomas F. Daquila, Beaver 
Falls, Pa.; Worth Motor Car Co., 
Beverly, N. J.; Paul G. Hoffman Co., 


. 
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Beverly Hills, Calif.; Argabrite 
Blacksburg, Va.; Hoagland 
Inc., Bound Brook, N. J.; 
Bryan, Tex.; 
E. J. 


| Inc., 
Bros., 

Motors, 
| Brazos Motor Co., Inc., 
| wm. MecKarns, Bryan, O.; 
| Heling, Burnett, Wis.; S. E. Hub- 
| bard & Son, ¢ ‘ambridge, Md.; Fire- 
stone Motor Car Co., Cambridge, O.; 
Mac Fulton, Inc., Camden, N. J.; 
Michalka Motor Co., Cameron, Tex.; 
A. B. Fenton, Centerville, Ia.; C. 
W. Upchurch & Co., Charlotte, N. 
C.; Fleischli Garage Co., Cheyenne, 
Wyo.; Cuttell Bros., Clarinda, Ia.; 
J. R. Bookwalter, Clarksburg, O.; 
Bonsall & Wilson, Coatesville, Pa.; 
Coshocton Auto Sales Co., Coshoc- 
ton, O.; E. J. Duryea, Dawson, 
Neb.; Graystone Garage, Detroit 
Lakes, Minn.; Fred A. Littlefield, 


Dexter, Me.; Reay & Johnson, 
Douglas, Ariz.; Fluckiger Motor Co., 
Dubuque, la.; Wm. Penn Garage, 
|;Easton, Pa.; Edgemont Garage, 
Elizabethville, Pa.; J. J. Austin, 
| Falmouth, Ky.; Hammons Motor 


Co., Ft. Scott, Kan.; Gastonia Motor 
Co., Gastonia, N. C.; Geneva Auto- 
|mobile Co., Geneva, N. Y.; Packer 
Motor Co., Inc., Glendale, Calif.; 
Stoller-Zahrndt Co., Goshen, Ind.; 
W. R. Parker & Son, Inc., Green- 
| field, Mass.; Fleigh Motor & Tire 
Co., Hagerstown, Md.; W. Henry 
Bruce, Hamburg, N. Y.; Hamilton 
Auto & Garage Co., Hamilton, I.; 
R. A. Wenberg, Hancock, Mich.; M. 
L. Mumma, Harrisburg, Pa.; Good- 
year Bros. Hardware Co., Hastings, 
Mich.; G. Matter & Sons, Hawley, 
Pa.; Eidam Brothers, Hazleton, Pa.; 
Grimmers Garage & Sales, Highland, 
Ind.; Durie Motor Sales, Ine., Hills- 
| dale, N. J.; Paul G. Hoffman Co., 
| Inc., Hollywood, Calif.; Melton- 
Ellis Motor Co., Hopkinsville, Ky.; 
Clark Motor Co., Hutchinson, Kan.; 
Paul G. Hoffman Co., Inc., Ingle- 
wood, Calif.; Martin J. Gumm, Jack- 
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son, Wis.; Capitol Motor Co., Jef- 
ferson City, Mo.; F. Sippel Auto 
Co., Joliet, Ill.; Ketchum Auto & 
Garage Co., Ketchum, Ida.; Eidam 
Brothers, Kingston, Pa.; Cherokee 
Motor Co., Knoxville, Tenn.; Boyn- 
ton & Caverly, Inc., Laconia, N. H.; 
Gordon J. Walter, Lancaster, N. Y.; 
Thimmes & Beck Co., Lancaster, O.; 
H. M. Vondersmith, Lancaster, Pa.; 
H. S. Bitner, Latrobe, Pa.; Timkey 
Motor Car Co., Lockport, N. Y.; 
Fayette Motor Co., Lookout, W. 
Va.; Paul G. Hoffman Co., Inc., Los 
Angeles, Calif.; Schantz Bros., Low- 
ville, N. Y.; Gano & Bleakley, Mat- 
toon, Ill.; Mike Brown, Maysville, 
Ky.; Charles H. Brewster, Inc., Mid- 
dletown, Conn.; Hassinger Brothers, 
Milton, Pa.; William J. Silva, Mo- 
desto, Calif.; Samuel S. Jones, Mo- 
nessen, Pa.; Yeiser Auto Co., Myers- 
town, Pa.; Mercer Bros. Garage Co., 
Nashua, N. H.; Earl Hodge, Nee- 
dies, Calif.; C. C. Smith, New 
Brighton, Pa.; C. E. Robison, New 
Lisbon, Wis.; Siebert Motor Co., 
Inc., New Kensington, Pa.; Ed. 
Rose, Niles, Calif.; Martin B. Dodd, 
Norfolk, Conn.; Ray T. Brady Mo- 
tor Co., Norristown, Pa.; Keller 
Bros. & Marcy, Pasadena, Calif.; 
Chester N. Weaver, Oakland, Calif.; 
W. H. Stein, O’Neill, Neb.; Paris 
Sales Co., Paris, Ill.; Marchese Mo- 
tor Car Co., Passaic, N. J.; McMul- 
len Bros. Garage, Perryville, Md.; 
L. C. Bolles, Inc., Plattsburg, N. Y.; 
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Wisconsin Motor Service, Inc., 
Plymouth, Wis.; H. T. Swanson Mo- 
tor Co., Pt. Angeles, Wash.; B. 
Franklin Peek, Portsmouth, N. H.; 
Geo. B. Wallace, Inc., Portland, 
Ore.; A. R. Morgan, Pottsville, Pa.; 
H. T. Swanson Motor Co., Pt. Town- 
send, Wash.; Harris Motor Co., 
Pratt, Kan.; Chas. G. Riebeling, 
Prescott, Ariz.; Glover’s Garage, 
Redding, Calif.; S. H. Patterson, 
Red Oak, Ia.; F. J. Brunett, Renovo, 
Pa.; Rockland Garage Co., Rock- 
land, Me.; W. A. Lanz Garage, 
Rockville, Conn.; Eagan Motor 
Sales, Ronceverte, W. Va.; St. Ber- 
nard Garage, St. Bernard, O.; Har- 
vey L. Burchell Co., Salinas, Calif.; 
Indian Head Garage, Savanna, IIl.; 
H. E. Smith, Shickshinny, Pa.; 
Charles C. Weicht, Shippensburg, 
Pa.; Smethport Garage, Smethport, 
Pa.; Wallace Bros., Spokane, Wash.; 
Richard Dudley & Son, Tamaqua, 
Pa.; Denison & Laramey, Inc., Tem- 
ple, Tex.; Service Garage, Tower, 
-Minn.; W. G. Hall Garage, Trini- 
dad, Colo.; Hurston Motor Co., Inc., 
Tuscumbia, Ala.; E. B. Welch Motor 
Car Co., Inc., Utica, N. Y.; Stand- 
ard Motors, Inc., Walsenburg, Colo.; 
O. D. Kanouse, Washingtgon, N. J.; 
Godfrey Automobile Co., Waupaca, 
Wis.; Hayden Auto Co., West New- 
ton, Pa.; John E. Gohn, Wrights- 
ville, Pa.; G. A. Hagedorn, West- 
point, Neb.; Anderson Motor Co., 
Inc., York, Pa.; Morrison Motor Co., 
Zanesville, O.; Robert H. Warch, 
WiHnard, O.; Dellinger Bros., Win- 
chester, Va. 

Ten to 15 years—Olander Motor 
Sales Co., Aberdeen, S. D.; Chas. H. 
Downs, Ashland, O.; Ernest T. Fre- 
dette, Athol, Mass.; Verne M. Ford, 
Auburn, Calif.; Modern Auto Sales, 
Beardstown, IIl.; C. A. Hance’s Ga- 
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GREETINGS? 


It is with genuine 


pleasure that theIncan- 
descent Lamp Depart- 
ment of General Electric 
extends to the Stude- 
baker organization its 
hearty congratulations 
for a remarkable record 
of achievement. 


Fine cars, like fine 
lamps, don’t just hap- 
pen. Studebaker de- 
serves great credit—both 
for a fine car and a fine 
sales performance. 


Incandescent Lamp Department 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 





A Studebaker 
Source for 


Years 


Greetings and 


Best Wishes 
to the 


Studebaker 


Corporation 


The Master Products 
Company 


6410 Park Ave., S, E. 
Cleveland, Ohio 





rage, Belvidere, Ill.; Blue Island 
Garage, Blue Island, IJl.; Youngdahl 
Bros., Brockway, Pa.; Shults Motor 
Sales Co., Canajoharie, N. Y.; 
Deuse’s Garage, Chester, Conn.; 
Thompson Motor Co., Cumberland, 
Md.; Leland J. Rass, Danvers, 
Mass.; W. F. Cooper, Inc., Dover, 
N. J.; Dittmer Bros., Elkader, Ia.; 
Jos. J. Waldhaus, Flagstaff, Ariz.; 
Frazier Auto Co., Greenville, Ky. 
A. Kann & Co., Hart, Mich.; W. S. 
Smith, Havana, Ill.; Johnson Auto 
Co., Hibbing, Minn.; Priest & Freas, 
Johnstown, O.; Geo. Kippenhan, Ke- 
waskum, Wis.; A. E. Sobolik, Lan- 
kin, N. D West Shore Automobiie 
Co., Inc., Lemoyne, Pa.; A. Kann & 
Co., Ludington, Mich.; Penn Ga- 
rage, Inc., Mahanoy City, Pa.; A. 
Kann & Co., Manistee, Mich.; Stan- 
ley Bird Motor Co., Maryville, 
Tenn.; Broadway Motor Co., Inc., 
Nashville, Tenn.; Klein Motor Co., 
Nebraska City, Neb.; Albert A. Co- 
neys, Nyack, N. Y.; Phoenix Auto 
Sales Co., Phoenixville, Pa.; A. J. 
Schucker & Son, Pine Grove, Pa.; 
H. R. Clausen, Pt. Clinton, 0.; C. J. 
Ahlers & Co., Red Wing, Minn.; Ed. 
Abel, Rhinelander, Wis.; C. B. Os- 
trander, Richfield Springs, N. Y.; 
Householder Bros., Richland Center, 
Wis.; E. J. Peschke Service Garage, 
Ripon, Wis.; William P. Pope & Son, 
Salisbury, Md.; Schweers Hardware 
Co., Shawano, Wis.; Lassen Auto 
Co., Susanville Calif.; Topton Mo- 
tor Car Co., Topton, Pa.; A. Kann 
& Co., Traverse City, Mich.; Was- 
saic Motor Sales, Wassaic, N. Y.; 
Midd'ings Garage, White Pigeon, 
Mich.; Boyd-Carlin Motor Co., Alex- 
andria, Va.; Gaare Motor Sales, Ar- 
lington Heights, [!1.; Ashland Auto 
Sales Co., Ashland, Ky.; Gogebic 
Auto Co., Bessemer, Mich.; Tucker- 
Murray Garage Co., Bridgehampton, 
N. Y.; Elmer ‘Watkins, Cambridge, 


























Top Row (left to right): L. 


tive. Lower Row (left to right): 
News; E. L. Hoyt, manager Car O 
manager of branches. 


Neb.; Triple State Electric Co., 
Charleston, W. Va.; Church Hill 
Motor Co., Church Hill, Md.; Wine- 
rich Motor Co., Corpus Christi, 
Tex.; H. H. Fiedler, Cuba City, 
Wis.; Dublin:Garage, Dublin, Calif.; 
Ruckle Bros., Inc., Dumont, N. J.; 
Eaton Auto Sales, Eaton, 0.; Eau 
Claire Motor Co., Eau Claire, Wis.; 
McCreery Motor Co., Inc., Fond du 
Lac, Wis.; Allen Schreur, Gaylord, 
Mich.; C. W. Epley, Gettysburg, 
Pa.; Avenue Garage, Glen Ellyn, 
Ill.; Birdsong Motor Co., Greenville, 
Tex.; I. A. Cassel Motor Co., Har- 
leysville, Pa.; M. W. Walker, Har- 
riman, Tenn.; Ed. Dinneen Motor 
Co., Huron, S. D.; Gogebic Auto 
Co., Iron River, Mich.; Gogebic Auto 
Co., Ironwood, Mich.; J. P. Hundley 
Co., Lebanon, Ky.; Adam C. Dickey, 
Lock Haven, Pa.; R. O. Whitaker, 
London, O.; Colgan Motor Sales 
Co., Lorain, O.; John Nesguthe, Lu- 
verne, Minn.; Clements Automobile 
Co., Mankato, Minn.; Marlinton Ga- 
rage, Marlinton, W. Va.; H. A. 
Smalley & Co., Inc., Morrisville, 


Vt.; Neillsville Garage, Neillsville, 
Wis.; J. Arthur Applegate, New 
Brunswick, N. J.; Thomas Rose, 


Newman, Calif.; J. Arthur Apple- 
gate, Perth Amboy, N. J.; Goodwin 
Motor Corp., Plainfield, N. J.; Ca- 
wood Auto Co., Pt. Huron, Mich.; 
Keiser Bros., Pottstown, Pa.; A. C. 
Almind, Redlands, Calif.; Neil 
Hinckley, Redondo Beach, Calif.; 
Jarrett-Chewning Co., Inc., Roa- 
noke, Va.; C. E. Lazier, Rochelle, 
Ill.; J. C. King’s Garage, Rolla, Mo.; 
Winerich Motor Sales Co., San An- 
tonio, Tex.; Taylor A. Faulder, Sid- 
‘ney, O.; Clements Automobile Co., 
Sioux Falls, S. D.; Solt Motor Co., 
Slatington, Pa.; Kelm & Graff, 
Sleepy Eye, Minn.; City Garage, 
Towanda, Pa.; Horlacher & Sher- 
wood, Inc., Tunkhannock, Pa.; Line- 
ham Motors Corp., Vancouver, 
Wash.; Armstrong Motor Car Co., 
Waseca, Minn.; Barbeau’s Garage, 
Waupun, Wis.; Wenatchee Produce 
Co., Wenatchee, Wash.; Reinhold 
Ewy, Westbrook, Minn.; Andrew E. 
Funk, White Haven, Pa.; Fred 
Dahlheim, Worthington, Minn.; 
Greene County Hardware Co., Xenia, 
O.; Midway Motor Co., Albert Lea, 
Minn.; Connell Motor Co., Augusta, 
Ga.; Smith-Meagher-Morris Co., Ba- 


K. B. Elliott, assistant to president; Ottis Lucas, special representa- 


*Trosky, 


Dealer Loyalty 


kersfield, Calif.; Knapp’s, Big Tim- 
ber, Mont.; Franklin Garage, Blue 
Earth, Minn.; L. Moss Music Co., 
Calhoun, Ga.; Main Street Garage, 
Carlisle, Ky.; George Keisling, Car- 
negie, Pa.; Caton Motor Corp., Ca- 
tonsville, Md.; Cedar Bluff Motor 
Co., Cedar Bluff, Va.; G. L. Schiear, 
Circleville, O.; Norfolk Motors, Inc., 
E. Weymouth, Mass.; Bowles Motor 
Car Co., Inc., Fayetteville, N. C.; 
George B. Barrick, Flemington, N. 
J.; Etscovitz Sons Garage, Ft. Kent, 
Me.; Heeter Motor Sales, Gary, 
Ind.; McKeever Bros., Georgetown, 
Ky.; J. E. Lowry, Holdrege, Neb.; 
G. Matter & Sons, Honesdale, Pa.; 
Huntington Motor Co., Huntington, 
W. Va.; Bermant Motor Co., Junc- 
tion City, Kan.; M. J. Goss, La 
Grande, Ore.; Kilroy’s Garage, Lam- 
bertville, N. J.; Cook Automobile 
Co., Little Rock, Ark.; Wallin Motor 
Sales Co., Louisville, Ky.; Beuhler 
Auto Co., Marshall, Ill; Larson 
Bros., Montevideo, Minn.; Mont- 
gomery Auto Sales Co., Montgom- 
ery, W. Va.; M. T. Bodnar, Mt. 
Carmel, Pa.; Success Motor Car Co., 
Muskogee, Okla.; F. J. Schudel, 
North Loup, Neb.; J. W. Davis 
Garage, Oregon, Ill.; W. D. Rat- 
liff, Oskaloosa, Kan.; S & R Motor 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; J. C. Stetner, 
Pittsford, N. Y.; Farmers & Mer- 
chants Garage, Pocomoke City, Md.; 
S. P. Bradley Motor Co., Pontiac, 
Ill.; Western Auto Co., Price, Utah; 
Paris Auto Service, Inc., Quantico, 


Va.; H. R. Ludwig, Inc., Santa 
Barbara, Calif.; Kopac Bros., Inc., 
Schuyler, Neb.; Earl S. Williams, 


Schuylkill Haven, Pa.; B. W. Brown 
Motor Co., Tallahassee, Fla.; Tracy 
Auto Co., Tracy, Minn.; Yellowstone 
Trail Garage Co., Wallace, Ida.; D. 
W. Coulter, Walton, N. Y.; Swan 
Motor Co., Inc., Washington, N. C.; 
Bopp Bros., Webster Groves, Mo.; 
Waelen Bros., W. Duluth, Minn.; 


O 
¢ 


Wiltams, special representative; 










E. F. Noon, editor Studebaker | 
rder Dept.; Karl Silvey, assistant | 
. | 

Martin B. Dodd, Winstead, Conn.; | 
William Pyle, Wray, Colo.; Walter | 
L. Dilliplane, Yardley, Pa.; Weeter 
Siebert Motor Co., Inc., Butler, Pa.; 
Fred Wanamaker, Centerville, S. 
D.; Ray Armstrong, Dublin, Tex.; 
East Chicago Garage & Sales Co., 
Inc., East Chicago, Ind.; Elgin Auto 
Sales Co., Elgin, Ill.; D. J. Dennis 
& Son, Inc., Fall River, Mass.; 
Frackville Sales & Service, Frack- 
ville, Pa.; C. J. Carroll, Goldsboro, 
N. C.; Owens Garage, Grandfield, 
Okla.; Broad Street Garage, Grove 
City, Pa.; Don Reynolds Garage, 
Hamburg, Conn.; Basham Motors, 
Hot Springs, Ark.; C. L. Hillstead, 
International Falls, Minn.; Armacost 
Automobile Co., Kansas City, Mo.; 
Stone Motor Car Co., Lancaster, 
N. H.; James H. Down, Las Vegas, 
Nev.; Donner Auto Sales Co., Law- 
rence, N. Y.; Finance Co., Moultrie, 
Ga.; Swan Motor Co., Inc., New 
Bern, N. C.; B. Werner Motor Co., 
Norfolk, Neb.; Glenn Foster, Inc., 


Oklahoma City, Okla.; Jack C. Wolke 
Garage, Owatonna, Minn.; F. G. 
Wilson, Oxford, Pa.; John Bradlen- 
ski, Palmer, Mass.; Bryant Motor 
Corp., Petersburg, Va.; J. M. Heck, 
Pipestone, Minn.; Ellis N. Wood, 
Plymouth, Mass.; J. G. Blocksome, 
Ransom, Kans.; Goodwin Motor 
Corp., Ridgewood, N. J.; Miller's 


Garage & Transfer Co., St. Augus- 
tine, Fla.; John Dondelinger, St.) 
Peter, Minn.; Althouse Brown Mo- 
tor Co., Salem, Ohio; Shanks Motor 
Co., Terre Haute, Ind.; Johnson &| 
Klein, Unity, Wis.; Bruce F. Alling- 
ten, Van Nuys, Calif.; Dixie High-| 
way Garage, Watseka, IIl.; South) 
Side Garage, W. Chicago,  IIl.| 
Althouse Brown Motor Co., Youngs-| 
town, Ohio; Crowgey Motor Co.,| 
Wytheville, Va.; A. S. Lambert,| 
Bath, Pa.; Big Rapids Auto Sales,| 
Big Rapids, Mich.; Star Garage Co.,| 
Bradford, Pa.; Brewster Garage,| 
Brewster, N. Y.; Lincoln H. Clem- 
ents, Clements, Minn.; Chester! 
Crain, Clovis, N. M.; Kopac Bros., 
Inc., David City, Neb.; Benjamin 
Edwardsville, Pa.; Service| 
Garage & Machine Shop, Evansville, 
Wis.; H. C. Small, Fairmont, Minn.; 
Windish Motor Sales Co., Galesburg, | 
Ill.; Ernest W. Rowe, Grass Valley,| 
Calif.; City Garage, Holden, Mo.; 
(Continued on Page 76) 











#s 
THE QUALITY 
SPARK PLUG 


STUDEBAKER has won a notable victory. 


The remarkable accomplishment which is 


now written into the history of STUDE- 


BAKER is an inspiring testimonial to 
typically American genius and capacity for 
hard work. The entire automotive industry 


can well feel proud to acknowledge the result. 


As a member of that industry, AC Spark 
Plug Company offers its best wishes for 
what the future holds for STUDEBAKER. 


AC SPARK PLUG COMPANY 
Flint, Michigan St. Catharines, Ont. 


AIR CLEANERS + AMMETERS + CARBURETOR INTAKE SILENCERS + DIE 


CASTINGS ° DIE CAST MACHINES e FLAME ARRESTERS ° FLEXIBLE 


SHAFTS AND CABLES ° FUEL PUMPS . FUEL AND VACUUM PUMPS 


GASOLINE GAUGES ° GASOLINE STRAINERS ° HIGH-SPEED BEARINGS 


INSTRUMENT PANELS + LOCKER DOORS «+ OIL FILTERS + PRESSURE GAUGES 
SPARK 


REFLEX SIGNALS + REMO INJECTORS AND FLUID + SPARK PLUGS + 


PLUG CLEANERS + SPARK PLUG GAPPING TOOLS + SPARK PLUG TESTERS 


SPEEDOMETERS + TACHOMETERS + THERMO GAUGES + VACUUM PUMPS 


STUDEBAKER — VICTORIOUS 


_..the road To sTiLL 


GREATER SUCCESS IS OPEN. THE LOYALTY OF 
STUDEBAKER FRIENDS WILL PAVE THE WAY 


INDUSTRIAL MACHINE TOOL CO.), Inc. 


FENTON, MICHIGAN 





SSSR ESSER LENCE AA ET ELEN AEA TELL L EE LAI ALIEN 
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“4 ~ 
Show Case 
(Continued from Page 46) 

~ , . 1911 Studebaker-E-M-F cars were 
from the speedway comes their stamina selling near the top of the list 
from the skyway comes their style from the standpoint of volume, 

—and from Jones-Dabney's famous 402 and Levy was still the Number 

Ivory Jet Black Lacquer comes their One man. 

permanent, sparkling luster! One of the most memorable ex- 
periences in Levy's history was 
when he took 12 orders and de- 
posits in one day, a phenomenal 
record at this time. When asked s ; ; 
how he did it, he smilingly re- The Rockford Screw Products 
plied: “You see, I sel] them the car 
on the basis of the car itself, and 
let them know that the innards of 
the car, as made by Studebaker, 
































Company congratulates the 


Studebaker Corporation on its 


UR HEARTY AND SINCERE gives them a car guaranteed by ‘ 
history.” Behold the power of remarkable achievement and 
CONGRATULATIONS TO MESSRS. VANCE, HOFFMAN, BEAN a name. 
Henry Levy had a system of extends to the Management and 
AND ALL MEMBERS OF THE STUDEBAKER ORGANIZATION retail selling that proved mighty ° ‘ ‘ ‘ 
successful for him, and might entire organization ‘their | 
ON THEIR SUCCESS IN PRESERVING THE PRESTIGE OF well be adopted by other retail ‘ 7 | 
salesmen. Levy always carried cordial good wishes. 
THIS GRAND OLD NAME! a little black book in his pocket, 


and at various times was seen to 
be making notations in it. Some e 
one asked him one day what the 
little book was for. And he 
answered: “Well, that’s my sales - 
guide. When I make a sale, that The Rockford Screw 
sale is behind me. When I miss Prod : € . 
the sale, I make a note of the roducts ompany 
name of the man to whom I was Rockford, Ill. 
trying to sell, the things he said, 
the things I said, or failed to 
say, trying to find the reason for 
GO WITH LEADERSHIP losing the customer. Then I 
study those notes, increasing my 
knowledge of certain points I am 
‘ae pretty weak on, and try not to 
make the same mistake the next 
time I contact a prospect.” 
In 1911 Lafayette Markle took 
T 7 i. over the Studebaker branch as 
JO NES-DABNEY CO 7 INC. president of the Studebaker Sales 
Co. of Chicago. Levy was vice- 
president. In 1918 Markle sold 
out his interest to Levy. 
In the meantime, Levy's ability 
had been recognized at the fac- 
tory, and he was called to the 


To accommodate Studebaker dealers, we carry home office along with other | T H E ST U D E BAK E R 


in stock, at our Detroit plant, a full line of men of his rank for the purpose 


body colors for the 1935 Studebaker cars. Sauk ke cane oo tas toane | | CORPORATION 


was to set up methods to in- 
crease retail sales. 


AS AN EXAMPLE OF TRUE “‘CHAMPION PERFORMANCE” 


IN INDUSTRY, THEIR ACHIEVEMENT IS AN INSPIRATION. 
WE CONFIDENTLY EXPECT STUDEBAKER TO CARRY ON 
IN ITS FINE TRADITION, A LEADER IN THE INDUSTRY, 


PROUD OF THE RESPONSIBILITIES THAT 











LovuIsvILLE, Ky. Detroit, Micn. 











Motor car sales had _ been}}j) We extend our sincere and wholehearted con- 
dropping generally because of ||| gratulations on your well deserved victory. The 
the war in Europe. This was 7 en 2 : i : 
due, in great part, to the limited | past years have been trying ones, and to vour 
production of manufacturers who ||| unrelenting hard work, perseverence, and sac- 
were turning the facilities of rifice is due the success that is now yours. 
their plants over to the govern-|]| 
ment. We sincerely hope that vour accomplishments 


The first year after the war, 
when heavy production was re- 
sumed, Levy’s Chicago organiza- 
tion doubled its sales of the pre- 
vious year. By 1927 the sales 


Sted’ hr tee’ Ghlskee ain _ J. TOUREK MFG. CO. 
FAC ae aes Se Coner een J. J. TOUR "G. 
to 5,907, and in 1934, after three ||| CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
PERT 


in the future will contribute to even greater 
progress and prosperity. 


years of economic stress, the or- 
ganization showed a record 25 
per cent in excess of the record 
for 1933. 








Dealer Loyalty i 
(Continued from Page 75) 
Gato & Navarro, Inc., Key West, 
Fla.; Motor Sales Co., Laramie, 
Wyo.; Robinson-Toohey Co., Law- 
rence, Mass.; Frahm Bros., Man- 
ning, Ia.; Hord Motor Co., Marfa, 
Tex.; H. D. Van Nornum, Marshall, 
Mich.; Alderman Motor Co., Meri- 
den, Conn.; F. W. Mitts Motor Co., 
Inz., Meridian, Miss.; Earl Judd, 
Moore, Ida.; Hartman Motor Sales 













HAIL CHAMPIONS! 


TUDEBAKER 


The entire automotive industry con- 









rm Co., Mt. Carroll, Ill.; P. L. Beatty, 
; Newrort, Pa.; Palmyra Auto Serv- 
ptt ice, Palmyra, Pa.; B. E. Sperry, 
At Ridgefield, Conn.; Templeman Bros., 

an Roberts, Wis.; Hurley Motor Co., 


Seaford, Del.; M. J. Cosentino, Sen- 


Dee i eca Falls, N. Y.; Lott Motor Co., 







Stillwater, Minn.; Streator Motor 
Ps Co., Streator, Ill.; Art L. Mattson, | h . h 
Virginia, Minn.; Meyer Motor Co., gratulates the wise management that 





Washington, Ill.; Weller Motor Co., 
Washtucna, Wash.; Elmer M. Young, 
Weatherly, Pa.; Sax-Rosenfeld Mo- 
tors Corp., Yonkers, N. Y. 





has restored normal conditions so 
quickly and efficiently. We, who have 
been privileged to work with Stude- 
baker, sincerely wish the company 
continued success and the continua- 
tion of a great name. 


DURA“ 













The Second Edition of our Review & Reference Book is now in 
preparation and will be mailed to all subscribers to Automotive 






Daily News late in April. It will contain not only a revision of 
all the figures since 1929 which made the first edition so popular 
with Dealers, Manufacturers and Jobbers alike, but in addition 
complete 1934 figures and half a hundred new features which will 
give it even greater claim to what our friends have called it 
“THE ALMANAC OF THE AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRY!” 


( There are a limited number of copies of the First ) 





Book which will be mailed non-subscribers at $1.50 
or furnished free to new subscribers on request 
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Three Deeades of Design 


TT 


The first automobile designers took over buggy bodies even to the 
side lamps. All that’s missing on this Studebaker electric of 
1902 are the shafts 


By 1905 the buggy had acquired brass head-lights and a steering 
wheel 


This Studebaker coupe of 1915 has a closed body and marked the 
end of the “Touring Car” era 


This fine 1925 car presented the same flat surfaces—and more of 
them—to the wind as the buckboard roadster of 1902. 
odynamically speaking it’s still a buggy 


But 10 years later the Studebaker President breaks entirely with 
the buggy era. Its scientifically designed aerodynamic 
lines make it a true automobile 


Studebaker Rises to Greater Heights! 


Steering Wheels of Distinction by 


SHELLER MANUFACTURING CORP. 
PORTLAND, IND. 





Greetings to Studebaker! 


We are happy to extend our 

sincere congratulations to 

the Studebaker Corporation 
on its successful 


reorganization. 


PONTIAC VARNISH COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS 
PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 








STUDEBAKER’S ACHIEVEMENTS 


merit the congratulations 
of the entire industry 


AS SUPPLIERS OF 


DRAG LINKS and TIE RODS 


. . we join in extending our heartiest wishes for Studebaker’s continued success 


The Columbus Auto Parts Company 


COLUMBUS, OHIO - - HUDSON STREET and PENNSYLVANIA R.R. 
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Safety 


(Continued from Page 73) | 
trend in this direction, highway | f 
authorities point out. In Cali- 
fornia and West Virginia, unduly 
low speeds already are pronibited 
on the open road. And, Indiana 
is enforcing a 40-mile an hour 
minimum on its famous Dunes 
highway. 

An example of just how pro- 
ficient the high-way engineers 
already are is to be seen in the} 
recently completed Pulaski Sky- | §} 





Studebaker-- 





to you men of 






way between Newark and Jersey. |f \ i Studebaker for the 
This is the world’s longest high- | H hi toh 
; > level viaduct for vehicular traffic |] achievements of the past 
America owes muc h to and with its links has been called h : P h 
“the greatest. highway project in |f | two years—that is the 
ve the United States today.” The | fh best possible indication 
three mile viaduct alone cost $21,- 







000,000 and has a capacity of |} | of your success in the 
20,000,000 vehicles annually. H 

A review of the foregoing state- 
ments reveals a really remarkable 
condition. If, as has been shown, 
the modern motor car is safe; if 
the highways are safe when used 
with cautious common-sense and 
if the vast majority of drivers | 
observe discretion and the law— | AMERICAN 
then the terrific toll of lives and | r ~ 
property is directly chargeable to rwIsT DRILL & TOOL Co. 
10 per cent of the total driving . 
body. Surely the speedy elimina- |) DETROIT 
tion of this 10 per cent from the 
highways should be the goal of all 
public spirited citizens. 





Your wagons helped 
blaze the way to its 
greatness. 


years to come— 











Your motor cars kept 
pace with the growing 






years. 







New Dealers 


(Continued from Page 49) 

N. Y.: Burton Motor Sales, | 
Inc., Bronx; Atlantic Stude. 
Corp., Brooklyn; Atateka Motor 
Sales, Chestertown; Hausman’s 
Auto Sales, Inc, Glens Falls; 
Garlock’s Garage, Gloversville; 
Robert Gavin, Hamilton; Howell 
& Pierson, Johnstown; Reliance 
Sales & Service, Inc. Long 
Island City; Herman C. Norden- 
holt, New Brighton; Burton Mo- 


tor Sales, Inc. New York City; 
Cook Bros., Palmyra; Henning- 
sen Motor Sales, Pt. Jefferson; 
O. B. Hill & Son, Inc., Pough- 
keepsie; Patterson & Schmidt, 
Inc., Woodhaven. 
No. Dak.: August’ Lippert, 
Ashley; Harry Tonn, Hillsboro. 
Ohio: Ohio Caskets, Inc., Co- 


ij} lumbus; Shively Motor Sales, 
a SINCERE |] Delaware; Wilson Motors, Nel- 


CONGRATULATIONS ||| Potsdam; Ort Auto Sales, Se: 

AND BEST WISHES ton’ Althouse Brown Motor Co, 
oungstown. 

TO MR. PAUL HOFFMAN nila: Howard Motor Co, 

AND ASSOCIATES Ore.: P. J. Rooney Auto Co., 

meee Eva W Steele, St. | | 

maaeone teba “Griftith,” Erie; | | South Bend Wood Parts, Inc. 

SS tevin tea, Medadeehie, South Bend, Ind. 

M. A Haley, Punxsutawney; | 


Moon Motor Co., Sharon; H. A. 
FRANKLIN G. SMITH, President Klippe, Wilson Boro. 


C. J. EDWARDS, Sales Manager | | wae March-Darnell Co., Shel- | 


WILLOUGHBY, O. DETROIT, MICH. Tex.: Robinson-Hill Motor Co., 
Borger; Hadlock Bros., El Paso; 

Lewis Motor Co., Marshall. $38 
Wash.: Fogle’s Garage, Col- |? 
ville; Pioneer Garage, Tekoa. |: 


co | oj tudebaker! 


tor Sales, Beaver Dam; R. Knauf 
& Son, Marshfield; Buehler 
Bros., Medford; Hillside Motors, | #: 
Inc., Merrill; Monday & Klug, | # 
Milwaukee; Pure Oil Auto, Rice 




















Asan institutions 


Studebaker Lives e 







UNION CITY BODY Co. Ine. Nice going 


UNION CITY, IND. 















Keep it up! 


‘Wenenel” 











8: 
3: 
3: 


Victory is the fruit of 


SaSaEEEEEE: 





— — tom Gog, SS hard labor well directed. i 
Congratulations Wye: Beste & Casw, Greytull As friends of Studebaker 
“Sure Footed” we are proud of her victory. 


Studebaker’s 1935 cars combine 
independent planar wheel sus- 
pension, new type steering mech- y 
anism and compound hydraulic 
brakes to give greater “sure- 
footedness.” 


SSESEREREERESERREEESE IESE E TEESE Saas aaa: 


Reynolds Spring Comp any Ear Level Reception 


ae “Ear level reception” is provided 
Backson, Michigan for both front and back seat pas- 
sengers by Studebaker’s automo- 
bile radio. The loudspeaker is 
placei in the roof, directly above 
the windshield. 


South Bend Tool & Die Co. 


SOUTH BEND...INDIANA | 
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ADVERTISERS 


A C Spark Plug Company 
Allegheny Steel Company 
American Rolling Mills Company 
American Twist Drill Company 
Amherst Fuel Company 
Associates Investment Company 
Atlas Drop Forge Company 
Auburn Automobile Company 
Austin Companys 

Autocar Company 

Auto Specialties Manufacturing Company 


Congratulations Studebaker! 


We are proud to boast that Federal Electric 
Welders pioneered with you on all steel bodies. 


Bendix Products Corporation 

Blanchard Brothers & Lane 

Bohn Aluminum & Brass Corporation 
Borg-Warner Corporation 

Budd, Edward G. Manufacturing Company 
Budd Wheel Company 

Burgess Battery Company 

Burkart F. Manufacturing Company 


Business Week * 
Central Outdoor Advertising Company, Inc Machine & Welder Co. 


C. I. T. Corporation 
Cleveland Graphite & Bronze Company Warren Ohio 
s - 


Collins & Aikman Corporation 
Columbus Auto Parts Company 
Cook Paint & Varnish Company 
Curtis Publishing Company 








Delco Products Corporation 

Delco-Remy Corporation 

Detroit Motor Valve Company 

Detroit Moulding Corporation 

Dole Valve 

SNE MEN CUIINUNE Ms, Bi Ni sn c-c.cecectecececeseoves 
Dura Company 


Eleetric Welders of All Types 


Eclipse Machine Company 
Edwards Iron Works, Incorporated 
Electric Auto-Lite Company 

Elks Magazine 


Federal Machine & Welder Company 
Felt Products Manufacturing Company 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Company 








ADN is published in 3 Editions 


The “PINK-SHEET”’ RK & R BOOK 
(every Wed.) (Semi-annual) 


General Electric Company 

General Motors Corporation 

Glidden Paint & Varnish Company 
Globe Machine & Stamping Company 
Goodrich Company, B. F 
Graham-Paige Motors Corporation 


Hancock Manufacturing Company 
Houdaille-Hershey Corporation 


Industrial Machine Tool Company, Incorporated. . 
.Industrial Rubber Goods Company 
Industrial Wire Cloth Products................. 
Johns-Manville 
Jones Dabney Company, Incorporated 

ie Kawneer Company 


Lipbev-Owens-Ford Glass Company 





Master Products Company 

McCord Radiator & Manufacturing Company.... 
McGraw Hill Publishing Company 

Midland Steel Products Company 

Motor Improvements, Incorporated 


National Malleable & Steel Castings Company... . 
National Twist Drill & Tool Company per 


Ne ccc enbasenge 
REGULAR EDITION 
year 


Norma ieemee | ogee 
O'Brien Varnish Company e (Every Saturday) 


Ohio Rubber Company 


Pheoll Manufacturing Company 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
Pontiac Varnish Company 

Port of New York Authority A 

Reo Motor Car Company UTOMOTIVE DAILY NEWS is the acknowledged newspaper of America’s 


Republic Steel Corporation i Greatest Industry. It brings to vour desk the news and views collected by our own 


Reynolds Spring Company 

Roche, Williams & Cunnyngham, Incorporated... . 
Rockford Screw Products Compat.y.............. 
Ross Gear & Tool Company 


ee ONE Tce can phones cenadeces 
Scovill Manufacturing Company 
(A. Schrader’s Son Division) 
Sheller Manufacturing Corporation 
South Bend Tool & Die Company 


staff of correspondents in every part of the U. S. It keeps you up-to-date on what 
is going on in Detroit and all automobile centers. It is famous for Registration and 
Production figures. Dealer Sales ideas. Chris Sinsabaugh’s “Sparks” column and the 
Mid-Week “Pink Sheet." The Review and Reference Book furnished ADN sub- 
scribers twice-a-vear is a gold-mine of information. Comparative registration figures 
1929-1934 by makes, states and months. Who's Who Dividend Records. Road Races. 
Gas Tax. Installment Sales. Advertising. Highways. Etc. Over 200 features. 
Price to non-subscribers $1.50 per Copy. 


South Bend Wood Parts, Incorporated 
Sparks-Withington Company 

Standard Oil Company (Indiana Division) 
Standard Steel Spring Company 

Stant Manufacturing Company 
Stewart-Warner Corporation 


Timken Detroit Axle Company 
Timken Roller Bearing Company 
Tourek, J. J. Manufacturing Company 
Transitone Automobile Radio Corporation ) I enclose $6 for One full year’s subscription. 


Union City Body Company (Mark : Sea a a ee a Bk 
United Air Cleaner Company Which) ) Send invoice for $6 to be paid within 30 days. 


AUTOMOTIVE DAILY NEWS, DETROIT es 





Wagner Electric Company ) Enclosed find $1 for T'wo Months Trial Subscription. 


Wilcox Rich Corporation 

Willard Storage Battery Company 

NN ONO ET PEOCUY POLO CET ERCP OCCT ONLY 50c 
Workman Manufacturing Company 

ei ME occa dca sedeeaeaene heen PER MONTH 
Young, L. A. Spring & Wire Company 
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Studebaker’s miraculous come-back is the talk of the commercial 
world. It is a beautiful example of what sound management and 
sound merchandise can accomplish. Having supplied, for years, 
some of Studebaker’s vital engine parts—parts that accelerate car 


performance as well as sales performance—the members of this 


organization extend their heartiest congratulations to the members 


of the Studebaker organization. 


BOHN ALUMINUM & BRASS CORPORATION 


Executive Offices - Lafayette Bldg. 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Manufacturers of 


Nelson Bohnalite Piston and Bohnalite Cylinder Head 
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--in the pink 


@ A CONFIDENTIAL LETTER FROM THE EDITOR 


NOTHER CASE of the tail wagging the dog! The 
second section of this Pink Sheet is an 80-page 
rotogravure supplement, “Studebaker Emerges Victor- 
ious.” Meaning, of course, that ADN is telling the in- 
dustry of the successful comeback of this 83-year-old 
organization, which is the first automobile manufacturer 
ever to come out of a receivership. Stripped for action 
following the court decision wiping the slate clean, 
Studebaker is apparently set for a rapid climb to a 
brighter place in the sun. 


x * * 


WE OF THE EDITORIAL department have enjoyed 
the work of writing the Studebaker story with all its 
drama and color—past, present and future. We feel it 
is a story in which all connected with the industry will 
read. The glory that was and is Studebaker’s is not 
to be denied and we who pound typewriters hope we have 
done a good job. 

That the gallant fight for recovery made by Paul 
Hoffman and Harold Vance in the past two years is 
appreciated by the industry as a whole is reflected in 
the advertising columns. It must be particularly grati- 
fying to the Big House at South Bend to have General 
Motors, Auburn, Graham, Reo and Autocar, its com- 
petitors, take space to express their congratulations. 

* * * 


THE WAGNER LABOR Disputes Act is again in our 
midst and once more the automobile industry is warned 
that “now is the time for all good men to come to the 
aid of their party.” Senator Wagner has refused to 
let. sleeping dogs lie and we are informed that opponents 
of his bill, which means the automobile industry, are to 
be given an opportunity this week to present their side 
of the question. Therefore we are asking all branches 
of the industry to gird up their loins and submit briefs 
to the Senate Committee on Education and Labor imme- 
diately, so that such protests may be incorporated with 
other objections from the industry. 


Senator Wagner has been slapped down once before, 
which proves he can be beaten, so the automobile people 
should rally to the colors in a vigorous and emphatic way. 

. * * 


THE ANNUAL REPORT of General Motors is most 
gratifying in that it sorta confirms our assertion that 
the automobile industry again is the drum major lead- 
ing the country in regaining its feet. In a nutshell, 
General Motors reports net earnings of $94,769,000 in 
1934, with sales of cars and trucks going up 42.7 per 
cent through the marketing of 1,240,000 cars and trucks. 

And it ought to be a strong reply to Senator Wagner 
to quote that GM’s payroll increased 53.8 per cent in 
1934. In fact, wages increased faster than sales. 

All this happened in 1934, mind you. Since the turn 
of the year GM has increased its pace materially in 
the matter of production and sales, so that when Presi- 
dent Sloan tells us what his big corporation does in 1935 
it will be an interesting story. 

* * * 

INTERESTING IN this effort on the part of Govern- 
ment to regulate bus and truck traffic to prevent cut- 
throat competition with railroads and bring about strict 
allocation of freight hauling by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission is the statement issued by RFC Chairman 
Jesse H. Jones. He asks Congress to pass truck and 
bus legislation now before it because “it will enable us 
to look more hopefully into railroad earnings.” 

Jones seems to be thinking along lines that some- 
what parallel those of Federal Co-ordinator Eastman, 
but with the difference that Jones favors allocation of 
freight traffic by the ICC or some other supervisory 
body. He thinks railroads should have been using buses 
in co-operation instead of competition a long time ago. 
He declares there is no reason to run expensive trains 
when a bus can be operated economically and efficiently 
over a short distance. Trucks should be permitted to 
handle small load freight while the heavy traffic should 
go to the railroads, he holds. 

ADN thinks that before all this happens interstate 
barriers should be removed and trucks and buses have 
common and universal legislation on weights, lengths 
and taxes. 
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February Production 358,668, Best Since 1929; First Two Months Hit 
662,130 Assuring 1,000,000 Mark During First Quarter; Used Car Stocks 
Getting Top-Heavy ; Wagner Bill Again Shows Head; Sales Hit High Level » 


Production of passenger and commercial 
vehicles during February reached a total 
of 358,668 units, according to the report 
just issued by the Bureau of Census of 
the Department of Commerce, based upon 
statements from 119 manufacturers in the United States. 
This total includes the production of American cars in 
Canada and foreign assembly plants. The February 
total is the highest for the month since February, 1929, 
when production reached 497,705 units. The 1935 out- 
put, to the end of February, had soared to 662,130 units, 
which is also the best first two-month period the indus- 
try has had since 1929. With March production set to 
run between 425,000 and 450,000 units, the first quarter, 
this year, will easily hit the 1,000,000 predicted earlier 
in the year. 


February 
Output 
358,668 


PRODUCTION TO DATE 


Week Ended To Date 
Mar. 23 1935 


. .40,000* 322,866 
.. 5,000* 53,225 
. 9,500* 109,512 
4,473 38,983 

.. 4,050* 40,777 
.. %,746* 33,929 
.- 1,226 *11,955 
. 1,122 8,680 


Ford 

Dodge . 
Plymouth 
Oldsmobile 
Pontiac 
Hudson a 
Studebaker 


Graham .... 
* Estimated. 


The remarkable sales strength which has 
featured the first quarter of the year has 
bewildered even the most optimistic sales 
managers. True, there has been a slight 
recession during the past few weeks but 
many lines have continued their week-to-week gains. 
This recession is expected to be only temporary and with 
the coming of better weather and increased advertising 
effort, a large increase is looked for in April. Used 
car demand has not kept pace with the new car sales 
with a result that stocks of used cars have caused deal- 
ers some concern, if not alarm, Many dealers have so 
much money tied up in used cars that new car sales 
may soon be affected if this condition is not corrected. 
There has been a tende ancy to curtail trade-in allowances 


Sales 
Pace 
Strong 


The Wagner Bill, otherwise known as the 
National Labor Relations Act, is back in 
the picture again. Hearings are now be- 
ing held before the Senate Committee of 
Education and Labor, with the proponents 
already having had their say and the opponents getting 
in their licks this week. While supposedly modified, the 
measure still retains many of the objectionable features 
which characterized it last year. Its terms would bring 
the government directly in the picture of employe- 
employer relations and applies to all employers practi- 
cally, regardless of the number of men employed. Its 
terms, therefore, would affect the small dealer toe the 
same degree as they would affect the large manufacturer. 
It would establish the principle of majority rule in labor 
disputes, thus mitigating against the interests of the 
minority employes in dealing with their employer. It 
creates an all-powerful central body which may summon 
employers to appear anywhere in the country on three 
days’ notice; have access to or copy of any evidence of 
any person being investigated, amend complaint at any 
time before final order. Further, the board thus created 
would not be bound by rules of evidence and can reach 
a decision on hearsay or rumor not acceptable in a court 
of law. If you feel that your interests would best be 
served by defeating this measure, write, telephone or 
telegraph to the Senate Committee on Education and 
Labor, whose members are: David TI. Walsh, Fitchburg, 
Mass.; Royal S. Copeland, New York City, Park Tram- 
mell, Lakeland, Fla.; Hugh L. Black, Birmingham, Ala.; 
Louis Murphy, Dubuque, Ia.; Elbert D. Thomas, Salt 
Lake City, Utah; James E. Murray, Butte, Mont.; Vic 
Donahey, Columbus, Ohio; William E. Borah, Boise, 
Idaho; Jesse H. Metcalf, Providence, R. I.; Robert La- 
Follette jr., Madison, Wis.; and James J. Davis, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


Wagner 
Bill 
In Again 


* * * 


Generally speaking, most plants are con- 
tinuing at the production rates projected 
at the beginning of March. Chevrolet 
has got well under way with the current 
rate at about 5,000 units daily. The com- 
pany has more than 100,000 orders on hand and current 
daily sales are said to be about equal to output. Olds- 
mobile output for the week ended Mar. 23 was 4,473 
units. Sales for 10-day period, ending Mar. 20, were 
the highest for any single 10-day period in the history 
of the company, with the total reaching 5,687. The best 
10 days prior to this was the period ending Mar. 31, 


Plants 
Maintain 
Rate 


well under the top book value, which should help in clear- | 1929, when 5,088 new cars were delivered to consumers. 


ing used car stocks later in the spring without serious | 
losses. 


| The second 10-day period in March, this year, 


(Continued on Page %) 


was 25 per 


Mid-Week Automotive News Bulletin 


Inventor Dies 


Dayton, O.—Charles L. Lee, 65, 
credited with originating or help- 
ing to develop more than 1,000 
inventions and for many years an 
aide to Charles F. Kettering, chief 
engineer of General Motors, died 
Sunday evening at his home here. 
His most recent position was in 
the engineering research depart- 
ment of the Inland Mfg. Co., a 
GM_ subsidiary. He was also 
treasurer of the Dayton division 
of the Society of Automotive 
Engineers. 


GM Has 42.7% Gain 


New York. — Net earnings for 
1934 of $94,769,000, compared with 
$82,213,000 the year before, and a 

42.7 per cent gain in car and 
truck sales were reported in the 
annual statement of General 
Motors Corp., released Monday by 
Alfred P. Sloan jr., president. 


Up to 1:00 P.M., Tuesday, Mar. 26 


Payrolls for 1934 were 53.8 per 
cent greater than in 1933. The 
current wage scale is the highest 
in the corporation’s history, and 
during 1934 more than $263,204,000 
was distributed in wages and 
salaries to 191,157 employes, the 
statement disclosed. 


McAneeny Dies 
Detroit.—William J. McAneeny, 
for many years a leader in the 
automotive industry, died Sunday 
following a short illness. Mr. 
McAneeny became associated 
with the industry in 1899 as pur- 
chasing agent of Riker Motor 
Vehicle Co. Later he was pur- 
chasing agent for the Electric 
Vehicle Co., and in 1909 came to 
Detroit to take the same position 
with Chalmers Motor Co. A year 
later he was appointed factory 
manager for Hudson Motor Car 
Co., from which position he rose 
to the presidency in 1929 and 


later to the chairmanship of the 
board of directors. In December, 
1934, he was elected to the presi- 
dency of Hupp Motor Car Co., 
but resigned in February, 1935. 


Luxury Tax 

Madison, Wis.—The Carrow bill, 
which has been introduced in the 
state assembly, would require a 
luxury tax of $10 on each new 
automobile whose retail price is 
over $1,000. 


Another Truck Tax 

Nashville, Tenn.—Under the 
terms of the Tennessee motor 
vehicle tax act, which went into 
effect Feb. 21, but which has not 
yet been enforced, Mississippians 
operating trucks into Tennessee 
may be forced to purchase Ten- 
nessee licenses or pay a mileage 
tax, it was learned Monday at the 
office of the commissioner of 
finance and taxation. 
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Current List for 1935 NEW PASSENGER CAR REGISTRATIONS 3: 


Passenger Cars F. O. B. Factory Figures supplied by R. . Polk & Co., New Jersey Motor List Co., and Sherlock & Arnold, New states shown today 











































































































































































































































(Corrected as of March 26, 1935) CHRYSLER GROUP FORD GROUP GENERAL MOTORS GROUP 
AUBURN, 6-cyl., Model 653—Broug., $745; broug. custom, $852; broug. salon, moe 
$932; coupe, $835; coupe custom, $942; coupe salon, $990; sedan, $845; sedan - 
custom, $952; sedan salon, $1032; cab., $945; cab. custom, $1052; cab, salon, 4 ¥ = : 
$1100; phae, sedan, $995; phae. sedan custom, $1102; phae. sedan salon, STATES < = © = < 4 + ° = & © 3 2 
$1182.. 8-cyl., Model 85!—Broug., $995; brough. custom, $1088; brough. salon, > n o 2 o 4 ev 3 > os Es = - 
$1168; coupe, $1085; coupe custom, $1173; coupe salon, $1221; sedan, $1095; a ov ° 3 & 3 « <& 4 2a 8 S 
sedan custom, $1188; sedan salon, $1268; cab., $1225; cab. custom, $1313; o a a Ge ~ = ov oO a ° Be e 
‘ eab. salon, $1361; phae. sedan, $1275; phae. sedan custom, $1368; phae, sedan : , 
salon, $1448. Auburn Supercharger 8-cyl.—Broug., $1445; 4-dr. sedan, $1545;| Arizona 35 | 6| 7| 67] 92| 172] 231) | 231] 16) | 107] | 23 33] 17 
conv. cab., $1675; 5-pass. phae. sedan, $1725; coupe, $1545; speedster, $2245. 34 | 1| 3| 15 57| 76] 106! 106] 2] 83! ' 4 17' 1s 
AUSTIN, 4-cyl.—Bus. coupe, $295; de luxe coupe, $385; std. coupe, $355. 7 pecs ‘i ——e : a _— ” cmtadainae aD Ginionn a : 
BUICK, Series 40—Bus. coupe, $795; 2-dr. tour. sedan, $865; 4-dr. sedan, $895; | Arkansas 35 | 23 4 125 239) 391] 700| | 700 | 24 1| 353) 4| 66 88] 53 
cony. coupe, $925; sport coupe, $855; club sedan, $925. Serles 50—Bus. > ia ai ; ; ai ; an 
coupe, $1110; conv. coupe, $1230; sport coupe, $1145; 4-dr. sedan, $1190; 34] 2) 3) 88 221) 314] 634! | 634 | 18} 1 134 | 10] |; 34 4s 
Victoria coupe, $1160. Series 60—Club sedan, $1465; conv. coupe, $1495; Sa a aaa eae maa aa ana 
sport coupe, $1375; 4-dr. sedan, $1425; Victoria coupe, $1395; conv. phae., | Connecticut 35 | 33) 16, 98 210 357 | 571 2} 573] 49 6| 203) 3 110 108} 47 
$1675. Series 90—Lim., $2175; club sedan, $1965; conv. coupe, $1945; sport $3 7 ; o wes aan in ok Z ; cab 
coupe, $1875; 4-dr. 5-pass. = $1945; Victoria coupe, $1895; 4-dr. 7-pass. 34] 3 | 42 172 217 | 250| 1| 251 i 47 8 167 1| 26 63| 31 
sedan, $2055; conv. phae., 2145. i tiara a ae ean a — —_—— ao oO —n ee ae ; 
CADILLAC V-8, Series 10—2-4-pass. coupe, $2045; 3.4-pase conv. coupe, $2445; Delaware 35] 4 2 11 43) 60] 153) 1; 154] 19 3 73) 1| 52| 33| 18 
5- » . $2495; 5-pass. town an, 95; 5-pass. sedan, 3 v Py ‘ aa ' ; ; ol a | 
S-pese. con, coden, $2755. Series eeee Soon = on —— —-. a * 34 | e — rs cs = 21| 26] 46 46 | 10 _ : +i a 9 14| 8 
» $2645; 5-pass. t dan, $2695; 5-pass. sedan, $2645; 7-pass. sedan, * -_ a 
$2795; T-pass. Imperial, $2945. ‘Seriee 30—6-pass. town sedan, $3345; 6-pass. | Florida 35] 24:16, 122) 472; 634] 1140; 4] 1144] G1 448 9, 110|  169| —8¢ 
a $3295; cm. ee ee $3695; 7-pass. sedan, $3445; 7-pass. lim., 34] 1 l 56! 179 237] 490) 3| 493 | 61! 5 | 266) | 6| 55| 39 
; 7-pass. Imperia eo . ; ‘asinine iemtenidecibiemnatiniaatiintampeeantiaesi ae ca 2 
CADILLAC V-12, Series 40—5-pass. town sedan, $4045; 5-pass. sedan, $3995;] [dah ’ | 
5-pass, Imperial oe $4395; 7-pass. sedan, $4145; 7-pass. lim., $4345; 7-pass. — "35 | 5 q 46 131) 189 | 174 174 | 5 148) ee 13} 18 
Imperial cab., $4545. 34] | 1| 26 60| 87] =: 125] 125] 1 | 57 | 1| 12| 7 
CADILLAC V-16, Series 60—5-pass. town sedan, $6800; 5-pass. sedan, $6750;|,)). . ee a ee eee en era 
S-pass. Imperial cab. $7150; 7-pass. sedan, $6900; 7-pass. lim, §7100;| Illinois 35] 178 142| 935! 2233! 3488] 4445! 8| 4453] 359 28| 1752| 24| 871; 688| 372 
7-pass. Imperial cab., $7300. or 3) we! ror! a1k 20R ' : ‘ | an! 56! | P 
CHEVROLET, Std. G-cyl.—Coupe, $475; coach, $485; sedan, $580; phae., $485; | — 34 | = 35} 472! = 781| 1315] 1398, 18] 1416] 218] ~—30|_—— 456 5| 111] 201{ 102 
rt. rdstr., $465. Mast e Luxe—Coupe, $560; coach, $580; sedan, $640; s ' ; ; : ATS 
aeons aaape, $600; cam ania, $615; sport ‘aie $675. (ne action optional Indiana 35] 31 39 181 667) 918] 838) 1| 839 | 45 3 536) 5| 140 83] 81 
on Master De Luxe models at $20 additional.) 34] 11 28 105 383) 527] 539! | 539 | 12 | 375! | 20] 54| 49 
CHRYSLER, Airstream 8-cyl.—4-dr. sedan, $975; 4-dr. tour. sedan, $995; tour. | ~~~ _ a ~—————— SO 
a. $960; em set =. $935. Rng 9 —S! —_ port Kansas 35] 30) 18) 131} 496! 675] 1220 | 1220] 46) 1 638} 3) 118} 145) 95 
tc b ; 4-dr. tour. sedan, ; 2-dr. r. +» $820; ‘ ‘ : % ; 
ven. que $745. Airflow 8-cyl.—6-pass. sedan, $1245; 6-pass. coupe, $1245; 34] 1| 3 65) 271 340] 509 1| 510] 23 2) 448] 18 56} 54 
bus. coupe, $1245. Aijrflow Imperial—6-pass. sedan, $1475; 6-pass. coupe,| — > > . - 
$1475. Louisiana 35] 18 5| 145! 281! 449] 918! 2| 920] 26 2} 471 1, 106 71, 67 
DE SOTO, Airstre Model—Bus. coupe, $695; rumble seat coupe, $760; 2-dr. i: 4 ~ ‘ | ‘ os j wn | | 
Salam, @008; Ade. codem, 6796; 9-dr. tout. codem, S175; 4-dr, tour. soden,| — = 34 44 126 170] = 284| 1| 285] 22| 4|  377| | 5} 87| 44, 
al oo ater coupe, $1015; 4-dr. sedan, $1015; town sedan, $1015; Maryland 35] 51! 12! 159| 387/ 609 | 824! 3 827] 44) 5) 422) 2! 109 136| 71: 
DODGE, Std.—coupe, $645; gouge temibte sant). eats oo onten, $735; 2-dr. 34] 2| 1) 66| 222) 291§ 225) 1| 226] 51| 4| 531] 1 22| 44| 65: 
sedan, $690; 4-dr. tour. sedan, ; 2-dr. tour. sedan, . ences - eres sien eset SoS 
FORO—5-win. coupe, $495; —_ — i} — ee © Po Massachusetts 35 | 92 23} 231) py: 802 | = 7| 1896 | 113 6 446) 20) 276 212) 107: 
5-win. » $560; de 1 tudor sedan, ; uxe fordor sedan, $635; "34 4) | 33) : ! ! ’ ~ ? BE 
Fordor pone sedan, $655 a. $625; Tudor tour. sedan, $595; de luxe phae., Michi ee ee nll cig = ee 5| 994] _175{__14| _530|_8|__47|_153|__92 
$580; de luxe rdstr., $550; de luxe 3-win. coupe, $570; sedan delivery, $585; ichigan 35] 227 77| 825! 1364, 2493] 5983) 8| 5991] 206) 26) 1945) 47| 795| 1014!) 403: 
station wagon, $670. 84 8! f | 2 9 * | | 6 | 
GRAHAM Six—2-dr. tour. sedan, $595; 4-dr. tour. sedan, $635. Special Six— | 7 —______.. | e 768| 1 09! 2000 | 3260| 14| 8274] 218 54| 1909] 2| 210 401| 279. 
Bus, coupe, $795; rumble seat — $845; conv. ae $915; tour. — innesota 35 | 41 16 104 365) 526] 1080) | 1080 41 3| 624| 7| 144| 116| 935 
845. Eight—Bus. . $925; rumble seat coupe, 3; conv. coupe, 3 ’ | ‘ | ‘ < pee 
B— $075, Guenscbareed Eight—Bus. coupe, $1095; rumble seat coupe, |} ———————— “ ; ee. - a -_ 58} 334] 396] 447| 1| 448 | oe. | 3) 408| | 33| 52| 53: 
$1145; conv. coupe, $1215; tour. sedan, $1145. Montana 35] 19 10 56) 180) 265 | 296 | 296 | 17 ll 250) 1| 29 36] 33. 
HUDSON, Six—Coach, $710; sedan, $770; 4-pass. coupe, $740; 2-pass. coupe, ve =| | al eral ati ' a : 
9608: cn esnpe, $790. Special Eight—Coach, $780; sedan, $840; 4-pass. | ---——- ~ —— 34] a _10) a ctl insane 195] 212) | 212] oe 11 a 1) 152) | 16 49| 225 
coupe, $810; 2-pass. coupe, $760; conv. coupe, $860. De Luxe Eight—Coach, | Nevada 35] 2 1 12 35) 50] 64 64] 3 1 26 2) 13 9. 5 
itwmit—m. CCC 34] 9| 20] 294 14 44] ‘ 32| | 3| 2! 4] 
ustom ght—Club sedan, ; broug., 5 —————_— $$$ $$ ancien o = at Seeeiemmpraanalieee = aneaet “ sciatic tatN ie nia ee SS 
HUPMOBILE, Series 518-D—Std. sedan, $795; de luxe sedan, $835. Series} New Hampshire 35] 5 1 32 43) 81] 171 1| 172] 10 53 1 24) 16) 102 
§21-J—Std. sedan, Victoria and coupe with rumble seat, $1095; de luxe sedan, 34] 1 16 jes = Z : 
Victoria and coupe with rumble seat, $1170. Series 527-T—Std. sedan, | — Be | 30 _ 47 | __ 78) | 78 | 5 _ | 58 1| 2) 16| 8! 
es re ee ane Oo See ae Nemes ae Ang | Caer Seneay 35] 99/44) 372) «633, 1148] 1841/8) «1849] +166 +«11/ +655) +19)  389|  370| 1e1C 
LAFAYETTE—Standard—2-pass. =. = $580; 5-pass. fone, San ae Neck Gk _ "34t ie 177) 380) = 572] «682 6| 688] 178| 15] 629) | 78} 197| 1097 
trunk), $620; 5-pass. 2-dr. sedan, $590; 5-pass. town sedan, ; 5-pass. ort aroli | 
broug. (with trunk), $670. Speciai—5-pass, sedan, $680; 4-pass. coupe (with ~ '35] bag a see — 870] 1570 2) 1572 | 61 4 1077) 1 176) 166) 1485 
rumble seat), $650; 5-pass. sedan broug. (with trunk), $710. a ia sae 68 113] 482] 594 2} 596] 60 3| 812 | 21| 95| 991 
Seeaee Stee 00-—Conne, $1445; cony., $1540; 5-pass. sedan, $1545; 5-pass. | North Dakota 35] 10 3 23 91) 127] 199) 199} +12; #«=«X:1' +113; | &24+28| 18] tes 
LINCOLN—7-pass. tour., $4200; 5-pass. coupe, $4200; 5-pass. 2-win. sedan, — -- _34f ined Jl anes 3 > 59} _ 65] _103, ™ 1031 a See _ 40 le __ 4| 21] __—102 
4300; 5-pass. 3-win. sedan, $4300; 7-pass. sedan, $4600; 7-pass. lim., $4700; rego ¢ = 
le Baron 2-pess, coupe, $4600; Le Baron cone. Paste. with ramb. sant, $4600; — i - ” _ = 436] =e 2 586 | 20 4 292 2) 73; 74 465 
LeBaron cony. sedan phae., $5000; Le Baron conv. sedan with partition, $5500; | __ 7 : ; 34] 1 2 19 183) 235] 183 183] 36 3 187 15 32) 273 
B . Vet., $5500; Brunn cab., semi-collapsible, $6700; Brunn b., ‘ ’ F “99 . Zl < meen | “a ea — — 7 . 
colinanttte, $6600: Brunn cones. $6700; Willoughby tim, $5700; Willoughby Pennsylvania '35| 224 96 819 1888) 3027 | 3783 6 3789 | 261 25 1425 20 737) 624) 3092 
$5500; Judkins sedan lim., $5700; chassis 157, $2700; chassis 145, $2000. | = 34| _36)_—sA|__529' 1267| 1849] 1538| 10] 15481 275] 26) 1475'___—a|__—182|__— 346) 225: 
Oo; Ju iS seca! -» 0/00; Chass of, S400; SSIs o% $2 . a —— — es — - —'— —_ ———___________ . on a cea 
NASH—Advanced Six—Victoria, $875; sedan, $895. Advanced Eight—vVictoria, Rhode Island 35 | 12 7 37 123 179] 302 302 | 23 82 1 25 43) 174 
$1045; sedan, $1095. Ambassador Eight—Victoria, $1170; sedan, $1220, = 34] l l 9 111} 122 131 131] 26 2| 79 | 8| 24| 139 
QLDSMOBILE Six—Bus. ¢ . $675; sport coupe, $725; 5-pass. coupe, $725; ‘anf — ri — a " —--y7 SS 
conv. coupe, $800; Resse tees me built-in trunk, $755: joan 4-dr. Texas 35 | 155 58 570 1686 2469 | 4482 3 4485 | 216 12 2140 20 371) 445 3204 
sedan, $790; 5-pass. 4-dr. jour. sedan, built-in runt. $820. Eight—Bus. 34] 5 6 261 1004, 1276] 2218 5| 2223] 230 14; 1626 1 51| 238) 2153 
. $860; ) roupe, $895; 5-pass. coupe, $870; 5-pass. t i % ~ : . — ee —_—_——— —_—- — —— eilll cisiabintitediemaabeaiienieeninmmmaaieetndiaes eee = S 
Dulltrin truak, $900; S-pass, 4-dr. sedan, $940; conv, coupe, $050; S-pass, | South Carolina 35] 19 8 90/285, 402] «678 678] 33 547 | 77|  81| 738 
ee ee ae iat ‘341 2 58| 154 214) 331 | saif 18 | 368] | a} 2a] 424 
» 8-cyl.—5S-pass. sedan, $2050; coupe, ; 5-pass. coupe, 4) =r 3g SA Eg la aa ae — : 
coupe rdstr., $2580; phae., $2670; Spas, sedan, $2685; ‘club sedan, $2580; | 90Uth Dakota 35 | 12 5) 34-114) :165] 236 | 236] 12 | 173) ] 28} 27| 240 
formal sedan, $3285; Vct., $3100. -cyl., 139 W. B.—7-pass. sedan, $2755; 2, | 40} , 1 > 
§-T-pass. sedan, $2890; conv. sedan, $3200, Super—2-4 coupe, $2880; 5-pass. | ——— : st aeilinsciigll sass 50] __101/ | _101] 8 | 48 | 2| 14| 72 
cuupe, $2000; coupe réstr.. $3070: formal sedan. $3800; phes.. $5100: went | Utah 35]. 12 +14! 67| 137) 230) 280, 1| 281) 19 135] 1| 36] 47) 238 
phae., $3450; club sedan, $3170; Vct., \ -cyl.—2-4-pass. coupe, $3820; ee | at a : ' 
S-saes. coupe, $5000; coupe-réstr., oe yas. $3990; oe phae., $4390; zy oe ‘ ; 84] ; in —_ 21|_ _—66|_~— 88 99] | 99] = 9|_— 85 | 1| 13| (109 
“pass. sedan, $3960; club si . 3 fo sedan, : Vet., $4790. | r —= aime. wn —— 
Model 120—2-pass. bus. coupe, $980; 2- or 4-pass. sport coupe, $1020; 5-pass. ermant ‘35 | 1 2| 19) 32) 54] 99 ! 99] 6 38) 12) 10| 66 
he coupe, oe > fo. cony. ame, Seeee 5-pass, sedan, $1060;) : ___ 34] | 6| 21] 27] 18} 18] 1| | 30) | 1| 6| 41 
-pass. club sedan, $1085; 5-pass. tour. sedan, : es aa —— eee nh eee ee 
PIERCE-ARROW, Model 845, S-cyl., 199 W.B.—S-pase, sedan, $2895; 5-pass Virginia "35 | 31) = 147| 455, 653] 1261) | 1261] 47| 659 7 86| 127, 926 
club sedan, $2995; 5-pass. clu ‘oug., $2 ; coupe (rumble seat), $2895; °3: 3) | § | | | aas ° 
wony. coupe rdstr., $2005. 144 W.68.—Town brough., $4905; ¥-pass. sedan, | <==— a -#|__9_ $i] __361/ __s00] _¢s0|__3| 450) _ _ 49) 333) | 14| 60| 457 
$5200; enclosed drive lim., $3350; Silver Arrow, $3405. Model 1245, 12-cy1. Washington 35 | ve 18; 128) 215! 383] 629 1! 630] 33) 4 357 5) 85) 65| 549 
139 W.B.—5- . Sedan, $3295; club broug., club sedan, $3395; 5-pass. club ‘¢ 6 { | y ¢ ‘ | , al ph ; 
broug.,. $3195; coupe (cumple scat, $5808; cant, coupe sists. S006. 144 —w_ 4) a sa a 61 ure 238] 210) | 210] 2: 8| 257 2| 21| 35| 341 
W.8.—7-pass. sedan, $3600; enclos rive lim., 50; Silver Arrow, $3895; s irgini 
town broug., $5395. Model 1255, 12-cyl., 147 W.B,—T-pass. sedan, $4205;] _— a i = 516] est 581 35| | 306 1; 74) 64 480 
eusloced drive lim. 41400. se csss piymenth Be L aaa at a 77| 229| ~=307] ~—s02| ~—si|_—s 803 19] 1| 227] 1| 11] 42] 3801 
PL UTH Six—Bus. upe, ; 2-dr. sedan, > ymou e Luxe— : : ’ ] 
4-dr. sedan, $660; de nas “i-dr. tour. sedan, $685; de luxe 2-dr. tour. sedan, Wisconsin 35] ad 20 201) 512) 785 1067; 1 1068 74! 4| 618; 12| 182) 151| 1041 
oamras a ee ao ome, Snes Se ‘geese ores > — cs Tdeererrsarcasiaaeetaeen : ‘34 | $ 3) 134,272] 413] 445) 1 446 | 62) 4| 332 | 43| 83| 524 
x—Coupe, 5; 2-dr. an, 15; 4-dr. sedan, ; 2-dr. : : : Spe eens enspeeeeneneenneet ene oen eae 
tour. sedan, $695; 4-dr. tour. sedan, $745; chassis, $425. De Luxe Six— | District of Columbia 35 | 52 10, 142) 342) 546] 891) 1; 892] 43 6 257 7| 100) 91; 504 
Coupe, $675; 2-dr. sedan, $715; 4-dr. sedan, $765; sport coupe, $725; 2-dr. ¢2, 9! ‘ ‘ owe ee a ote 
at aekom. O8ebs 6-r. tour, codam, 6100; chantia, S678; cab.. 176. Sirelekt | — a 34 | 4| S| 55| 102| 163] _—272| 3) 275] 25| 3} 222 | 18| 41| 309 
Eight—Coupe, $730; 2-dr. sedan, $775; 4-dr. sedan, $830; 2-dr. tour. sedan,| Total 33 States '35[ 1616 = 764! 6375) 15394) 24149] 39180 62) 39242[ 2145  166| 17369, 226| 5480| 5373) 30759 





$805; 4-dr. tour. sedan, $860; sport coupe, $780; cab., $840; chassis, $525. 
REO. Fiying Cloud—2-dr. sedan, $795; 4-dr. sedan, $845. Reo Royale—4-dr. 
$985; rumble seat coupe, $985. 

STUDEBAKER—Special Dictator—4-dr. sedan, $745; custom sedan, $770; 
Regal sedan, $785; St. Regis 2-dr. sedan, $715; St. Regis custom sedan, $740; 
St. Regis Regal sedan, $755; 2-pass. coupe, $695; 2-pass. coupe, Regal, $725; 
4-pass. coupe, $745; 4-pass. coupe, Regal, $775; rdstr., $745; rdstr., Regal, 
$775; land cruiser, $880; land cruiser, Regal, $895. Planar Dictator—4-dr. 
sedan, $780; custom sedan, $805; Regal sedan, $820; St. Regis 2-dr. sedan, 





141) 156| 3594! 9296] 138187 





for Februar 











17386] 1996! 203] 13110) 24 2529| 18836 




































$750; St. Regis custom sedan, $775; St. Regis Regal sedan, $790; 2-pass. 

coupe, $720; 2-pass, coupe, Regal, $700; 4-pass. coupe, $780; 4-pass. coupe, 

Regal, $810; rdstr, $780; rdstr., Regal, $810; land cruiser, $915; land | 

cruiser, Regal, $930. De Luxe Pianar Dictator—4-dr. sedan, $820; custom Y 

sedan, $845; Regal sedan, $860; St. Regis 2-dr. sedan, $790; St. Regis custom MONTHS _ 8 8 ia 

sedan, $815; St. Regis Regal sedan, $830; 2-pass. coupe, $760; 2-pass. coupe, vu | fo | = "2 

Regal, $800; 4-pass. coupe, $820; 4-pass. coupe, Regal, $850; rdstr., $820; . ‘5 | ¥ ros = 

wdstr., Regal, $850; land cruiser, $955; land cruiser, Regal, $970. Commander | faa) oO | © | 2 

—custom sedan, $1015; Regal sedan, $1080; St. Regis custom sedan, $985; 35 1524 2 ; ' ' j 

a Regis sedan, Regal. gf ot gy nn Ng Nag Fg 8 Regal. January 3 61) 8978| 24873) 37036] 46306) 115] 46421] 4240 297] 26549| 369] 4453] 5864] 41772 

Regal $1010: land cruiser, $1115; land cruiser, Regal, $1130. President—| _ = "34-450 500) 3960) 9679| 14589] 25828) 112] 25940] 2738! 183] 7223! 69| 557| 2363! 18133 

ghar egy har Ff tgs ag Aig MM DES IB OT ’35| 1616) 764 6375) 15394 24149] 39180| 62) 39242] 2145 166) 17369, 226) 5480| 5373) 30759 

coupe, Regal, 275; 4-pass, co . 299; 4-pass. DB, . 329; * aa ike ai ; . | | | 

$1205; rdstr., Regal, $1325; land cruiser, $1430; land cruiser, Regal, $1445; for February 34] 141) 156; 3594, 9296) 13187] 17312 74| 17386] 1996 203! 13110 24) 974| 2529! 18836 

. , $1430; Berline, Regal, $1445 “a = _ . , : = . i . 

ee soe P nnagae well $596; > $655; 4-pass. coupe, $625; Total to date ’35| 3540 2025) 15353! 40267| 61185] 85486) 177 85663] 6385) 463! 43918) 595) 9933)| 11237| 72531 

2-pass. coupe, $585. De Luxe Six—Coach. $645; sedan, $705; 4-pass, coupe, 341] 591| 656] _7554| 18975] 27776] 43140! 186] 43326] 4734! 386| 20333! 93| 15381] 4892] 31969 

















$675: 2-pass. coupe, $635; conv. coupe, $726. 
WILLYS—Coupe, $395; sedan, $415; panel body, $415. 
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Jan. Plus 33 States for Feb., 35-34 


Passenger Cars 
































tates shown today include: Connecticut, Louisiana, Montana, Nevada, New Hampshire, Oregon and Texas, Unit 
HUDSON . MAKE 1935 = Pos. 1934 Pos. Change 
2OUP GROUP NASH GROUP NON-AFFILIATED GROUP ees 85,486 1. 43,140 1 + 42,346 
2 ’ CHEVROLET ....... 43,918 2 20,333 2 -+ 23,585 
= a 1? oy y : Se 40,267 3 18,975 3 -+ 21,292 
> < re 15,353 4 7,554 4 + 17,799 
i 5 POM EERO oo i5% cscs ues 11,237 5 4,892 5 + 6,345 
5 = OLDSMOBILE ....... 9,933 6 1531 10 + 8,402 
EME SANA S eee so 6,385 7 4,734 6 -+ 1,651 
| 33] 179 | 22! 7| 29] 8| 8! 16] | 1| 2) | | | 7| 2| { 639| TERRAPLANE ..... 5,109 8 1941 9 -+ 3,168 
| 17! 125] 7| 4 11] 5| 5] l | l 3) | 20! | | 346 STUDEBAKER ...... 4,026 9 3,428 7 + 598 
Ja i aetna an ieechecehanne = ucdiole - ae a hanna canal 7 - QIESEORPEEMEUEG osc cccees 3,540 10 591 15 + 2,949 
| 88| 536 7| 4 11] 2| 2 2 1 1 1 | | 12 1657 | HUDSON ............ 2,064 11 622 14 + 1,442 
DE SOTO 2,025 12 656 13 -+ 1,369 
34, 497 8} 1 9 17 17 1 2 1 4 3 61 7| 4 1564 | UH SOTO ............ 1025 , 
* | | | | | | | | | | | , ‘ - LAFAYETTE ........ 1,370 13 21 24 + 1,349 
| 108 479] 25 17 42| 15} 15| 30] 9} 16 5 7 | 6 27 2 | 108B | MAREE ou... cccsccess 1,342 14 2,046 8 — 1704 
| 63] 812 | 22| 14 36 | 1 21! 22 | 8| 1| 8| 2| 2| 30! | j 889 MREGREMAME  occeicenees 1,102 15 803 11 -f- 299 
a = _ - - . | ete 848 16 455 18 + 393 
33| 181] 15 6} 21] 1| 2| 3] | l | | | | 9| | 428| AUBURN ............ 723 17 588 16 + 185 
14| 82 | 5| 5] 6| 6] | | 2| | | | 1| | | FOGG LE RRR ovoccincs. 609 18 513 17 + 96 
7 ——_______________ | LASALLE  ........... 595 19 93 23 + 6502 
169! 806] 47; 20 67 | 13| 9} 22) 16 11); +7 ~ 8 | | 28, 21) 25] 2789| CADILLAC .......... 463 20 386 19 + 77 
55} 393 | 9 3 12] 8| 8] 11} | 2} | 3] 17| 43 30] SOG PVE EMER «00s ccncccaite 433 21 667 12 — 234 
tei — — Se rer 340 22 332 20 + 8 
13) 188 | 24 9 33] 2 4 6] 1 3| | | | 2) 15) | 611|/ LINCOLN ........... 177 23 186 6 21 = — 9 
12| 71] 3) | 3] 5| 5 | | 1| | | | | 6| | 298 Ferg cd sg 75 24 _ ae 79 
—_ — — ISCELLANEOUS ... 175 864 - 689 
688| 3722] 287 109 396 | 109) 131| 240] 72 79} 28) 25) 5| 11) 224| 3] 2] 12748 anti  #§§ qelbinneen 
201| 1021] 88| 11 99 | | 75| 75] 89| 28] 21] 33} 13] 14] 157 8| 32 4321 BOTAL:, 2040000060. 237,595 115,505 -+-122,090 
83| 812] 76 27; +103] 15| 19 34] 20; 25! 12) 7| 1| 3/ 53| 6| 5] 2838 = oan 
54] 491| 37| 7| 44] | 15] =15f 18] _~—:10)_~—s 10 2 | 2 44] 728 — PRODUCTION STATISTICS 
145} 951 | 101| 32| 133] 13] 10! 23] 3 16 4 2) | 6| 49| 1 | 3083 J ate factory sales of automobiles manufactured in the United States 
56| 547] 42; 22) 64] | 13} wap 8| 7 i} 1 2a 4 so - 2 Bf 26001 Or qengte Gnd & tana, hel ae ane tel nee 
— : ; : : ; ; ; a Census, consisted of 340,544 vehicles, of which 278,15 pre af 5 
71| 6774 18) 8} 26| 9} 13) 22) 3] 6 ae | A 24] 9] Sf 2140] 2,304" were trucks, as compared with 202,705 vehicles in January, 1935, 231,707 
Prd 445 | 4! 2| 6] 3) 10! 13] 2 1 1| | 20| 4 | 947 vehicles in February, 1934, and 105,447 vehicles in February, 1933. 
aE The table below is based on data received from 112 manufacturers in the 
136| 718 | 38| 12! 50] 8! 17| 25] 4| 9 4| 9) | 1| 42| | 1] 2299 | United States, 29 me ee - and = — Rye (10 < the 29 
: 5 ° passenger Car manufacturers also makin trucks). 
44| 653 | 18| 15; 33] 2| 15] 17] 9 9 2| 5} | | 34| | 2] 1281 | reporting prior ~ om, 1934, sen neve ome out of onal “visu te 
; T 7 aed Nee Faia | Passenger cars include taxicabs and those f ks includ bul , funeral 
212| 1073 71, 30, 1012828, Of at] 14, 8840] A AY 4016) cars, tire apparatus, ‘street. sweepers, and buses. Canadian figures are supplied 
153] 927 | 71| 48| 119 | 1| 65| 66 | 8} 14 19 4| 11! 61| 1| 14 l 2749 by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
1014, 4033] 347) 112; 459] 36). +17, +53) 11| 102) 55) 15) | 32) 79} 3) #f 13327 
401| 2794] 323 167/ 490] 3} 7| 20] 4| 68} 51] 11! 2| 19) 85} 4| 17] 8839 NUMBER OF VEHICLES 
116, 935] 43, 16 59] 11; +12) ~«234 1/11; 10) 2 | 2] 36 | 61] 2686 | ,... a eee 
52| 533] 30] 11! 41] 2 18] 20] 1| 7| 7 3 | 4| 84 | 9] 1503} and Passenger Passenger 
= 36 334] 36 16 52 | 13 6 19 | 2| 4 1 1 = 1 32| ~ 2| _ 1 = 1009 “oo Total Cars Trucks Total Cars Trucks 
Ee a suc an at cee 
| | , . — ee <a 
2! 41 l 2| 2 | | | | | | | | | 10| ; j - 126 a months) 9 07.849 125.960 28,721 22,154 6,567 
46 104] 8! 3 11] 2) 2 4] 1| 1| | | 1) 5| | | 380 anaas 156,907 113,652 $3,355 6,904 4,946 1,958 
16| 85 10! @ 12 | | 3) | 3] : 2 I 2| 1| 2|. 5| l ad ; 238 ebruary 231,707 187,666 4,04 8,571 7,101 sich 
~ 370 161055) 35) 90f 34,28 214,18] 716 Sf 80) 4904) aren erersecces 38L26  27k738 50595 Mae) 1nart1abe 
197| 1097] 41| 22 63] 1| 14 15] 3] 18! 7| 10} 1 9| 63| 6 10] 2595 | April 54,742 289,031 65,714 18,363 15,451 2,912 
- - “= _ May $31,652 57,887 20,16 6,50 3.6 
166| 1485] 98) 26 124] 3| 5 8] 2 9) 5 2 | 2) 19 4| 2] 4104 | jun 3908 10.810 aon 
95| 991] 50 24 74] | 6 6] | 10) 1 2| 1| | 38} 9 164 2226 | July i — ta. ae 
—T8;_—«165| 7 5) 12] 2 4 6f 1 [ 1 3,13 | 527 | Sertember ‘87 5.579 4.211 1,308 
i r Octobe -4f 3,780 35. 
21| 102 3 a. sa jf #j ff ee a oe 1] 288 | November 78.465 1, us 
74) «465] 38 20~—Ss«58 | 7 6 13| 1/35) 3 1| | 4,40} 20} 2 1664 | December 183,187 128,059 55,1282, 732 _ 398 
32! 273] 12 5 17} 17 17] | 18 2 1| 6| 18| 3] AP 777] vrotat cvear) 778,739 2,190,099 588,640 116,890 24,352 
~ 624/ 3092] 207 73, 280] 58| 62 120[ 24 50; 48 32 5) 8 131) 8 7] 10621] thar 128,825 109,833 —-18,992 8° 2,921 437 
346| 2255] 110] 16] 156] 2| 75| 771 9| 60] 22); 29| 14| 19] 105] 7| 19] 6169] Febmay 90,128 15,319 3,2 8 3,025 278 
43) +1744 11 10 21] 2 3 5| 3) 2 | 1 2 | 689 | ‘otal (2 months).. 199,961 
24| 139] 7 6 13] 2 14] 15f | 4,1 3| 2} 4 14] 3 1] I er, Sestetratees ae 
~ 445) 3204f 178 45, 223[ 32; 16 48f 23 25; 13) 11 6 2) 185,34) GJ 10734 | Mas 214.411 180,651 
233| 2155 68| 21 89 | 1| 25} 26] 4| 27 8| 7| 5| | —:182| — 25] = 165998 | uy 2222S! oe. Ly 
81, 738, 54, 10 64] ee es) ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
27; 424] 19! 8! 27] | 1| 1] 1| 3| 1 2| 1| 14] 15} 8] 1042 | October ............. 134,683 104,870 
— ae ee vovember 30,683 2,365 
27,240] 15 5, 20) 12; 46 4184 rT fT 2 sy TT gf we | | 700 | december 80.565 60,789 
14] 72 |. «= a eT =. | 2h 256) as cxeary .......i090087 | 1573.512 
47, 238] 15 4 19] 11) 14) 25 | 1) 16/ 1 tg) I —) 119,3 98,803 541 1 31 619 
; ¥ 3 P cS . Je , , 9,344 98,805 0, 3,73 112 
13] 109 | 7| 3| of ~—ss | 13} 13] | 2| | | 2| oe - 329 ieee Soe ee ee 117,418 94,110 23,308 5.477 4,494 983 
mt | | | | | | | J Me casdenedécecen 8,95 99,399 19,56 8,318 6,604 1,714 
10) 66 | 9 2 11] 1 3] 2 | 235 oo pce ceed ccten sen aae 120.987 $1399 6,810 5,660 1,150 
6| 41] 3) 5| 8] | | a 1| | ZZ | ROE aces actoceome 184,295 157.756 26.539 «8,221 7.269862 
~ 127,926] 51 7, 58] shat lt att 8h AP 2965] Ne cc does "peros Taass rar? errs ee 
60| 457 31} 13| 44] | 4| 4] 1| 5| 3} 5| 1| 4 28} 2| 8] 1320 | August 90,325 75.007 14.418 4,067 3,166 901 
— . ; — Septemb: Sete 4,15 64,748 19,402 2,342 1,741 601 
65, 549] 46| 30 76 | 2) 2| 2; 12 4| 3| 2! 54, 17| 2] 1736 ooo “8.708 ssier 18805 03.088 2,361 562 
35 341] |_| | a 3 6| (Bf 1| s|_16_ 4 sb 868 | rerember ll 10nsss «BMD 22k) 2139 SalI 
64, 480] 48, 10, 58] 8| 6) 14] #+1| ia, 1 1] 3 17,3 1688| — 
42| 801 i 12! 6| 18 | | 17| 17 | 4| 9| l 1| 2 18] 1| 2 | 983 Total (Year) ..... .1,370,678 1,135,491 235,187 60,816 50,718 10,098 
151| 1041 77, +27; +~«2104+4 56, 51, +107] 3) 13) 58) 8 1 1) 44 | 3233 
83| 524] 32| s| 40] 1} 44 45] [aa : 5| | 4 387 6 94 1547 . . 
91) 504| 24] 7, 31] 2) 3 5} 3} Oo} 0) 6 2| +»1| +18] 3) 1 2022 Mid-Week in the Industry 
41| 309 | 26) 14| 40] 2| 7| 9] 1| 7| 3| 3| 1 1 1] 828 (Continued from Page 1) 
5373| 30759| 2099, 747) 2846] 519 509} 1028] 237! 506} 296) 178] 25) ote 1349| 166! 67] 100960 cent above the first 10 days of the month and 273 per cent 
2529| 18836] 1144)  500| 1644] 21 578| 599 124 | 254 above the same period last year. Up to the close of 
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5864] 41772] 3010) 1317) 4327 851, 833) 1684] 486) 596] 552) 431) 50| 228) 2677! 267/ 108 136635 
2363! 131331 797| 122! 919] | 1468] 1468] 434] 453] 292] 349] 99| 208| 2242| 506! 610] 61242 
§373| 30759] 2099 747| 2846] 519 509} 1028] 237) 506! 296; 178, 25 112] 1349 166, 67] 100960 
2529| 18836] 1144) 500) 1644] 21| 578! 599] 154! 350) 163] 164 55) 124] 1186] 161! 254] 54263 
11237| 72531] 5109) 2064) 7173] 1370) 1342) 2712] 723| 1102; 848) 609) 75) 340) 4026| 433) 175] 237595 
1941] 622| 2563] 21| 2046] 2067 588] 803| 455| 513] 154| 832] 3428| 667 115505 


4892| 31969 












































Mar. 20, Olds had delivered 26,160 units this year as 
against 5,290 in the same period of 1934. Pontiac out- 
put for the week ending Mar. 23 was 4,050 units. Hud- 
son for the current week has scheduled 2,746 units and 
recalled 1,000 men to work, bringing the total present 
employment to approximately 10,000. Sales to date this 
| year have exceeded any similar period since 1931. 

| * * * 


tetail deliveries of Chrysler-made cars 

Chrysler and trucks for the week ending Mar 28, 
Sets totaling 15,696, was the highest in the 
Record history of the corporation and compared 


with the previous high of 14,820, made in 
the week of Sept. 1, 1934. The record for the week 
ending Mar. 23, was 6.5 per cent above the previous 
week and 27.3 per cent above the corresponding week 
in 1934. Plymouth retail deliveries last week totaled 
8,502, which was an increase of 6.6 per cent over the 
previous week. 
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AUTOMOTIVE DAILY NEWS, WEDNESDAY, MARCH 27, 1935 


New Commercial Car Registrations 31 States, February 1935-34 


Figures supplied by .R. I. Polk & Co. with exception of New Jersey, supplied by New Jersey Motor List Co. and Metropolitan New York area which are compiled by Sherlock & Arnold, New states shown; today are Connecticut, 


Missouri, Montana, New Hampshire, Oregon, Texas 


Reo 





Stewart 


and Virginia. 





Studebaker 


Terraplane 




































































































































































































- 299| 41| 
34 1] 257| 2| 54 1 115| | 29 | 

Connecticut 7 35] | 1| 1 87| 4, 35, 5} 132) 8 1; 47 2| | 5| | 1| | 2 | 1] 332 
34] | | 6| | 81| 6| 29) 5 84 4| 1| 27 2| | 8| | | | | 4| | 2] 259 
Delaware 35 | | | | 47| 2| 6| | 49 2| 5| | | | 1| | | | | 112 
34] | | | 35 1| 6| 16) 1 8| | | | | | | | | 67 

Florida 35] 13] | | | 211) 9| 61] | 281 8 | 78 3 | 10 | | 8| | 1] 681 
‘34 16| | | | 296 7| 48] 1] 239] 3 2 81} 1} 1| 14| | | | 3] | 2] 714 
Idaho a 35] i | | {| 6} 8 2 72, 4, «2| Ql | | YW | i f of £ 2. ne 
34] | l | 1} 39} 2 4 2 $386 2 8| | | | | | | | | I 105 
IHlinois 35] 1 3) | | 686! 75| 257| 7; 697; 30 | 259] 1 | 15] 2 | 5 1}; 15 1| 8] 2063 
34] 1| 4| | | 384! 68] 194 15| 259 57| 5| 176 5 | 25| 1| 4| 3| 2! 20} | 22) 1245 

Indiana '35 | | | | | 201) 23) 93) 3| 272) + 13] 2} 89 15| 2 9| | 10} | 4| 736 
34] | | | 194, 24] 683] 2} 90| 9} 4| 40] 1| | 11| 5 20 | 18 | 3] 479 

Kansas 35] 1| | 271; 12) 36 2} 306 9 | 74 | | 5| | 3| | | | 9] 728 
"34 | | | 1} 309} 17) 63 1 162| 9| | 65 | 10] 2 | 1| | 3] 643 

tte. 35 | l | | 186} 2| 37 168} 6 | 57 | | | | a 8 ee 
34] 2 | | 74 5] 17 | 78 1 | 24 | | | | | | | | 202 

Maryland 35] 2| 1| | 134) 6| 40 | 200 5 | 45 3 | 3 1| 1 4 1| 9 | 1] 456 
34] | | 8| | 127] | 380 58| 5| | 81 2| | | 1| | | 9 | I 271 

Massachusetts 35] 1} 11] 8| | 195} 10! 62) 5| 432) 24| 3} 48 9| 16| 3 | 17 | 71 851 
34] | 18] 7| 245} 11] 116 3 306 16 1| 46] 16| 22 3 1| | 21 | 4] 834 
Michigan 35] | | 1; 439) 4| 191| 24) 635{ 42/ | 68 1| 18| | | 5 2| 7| 1| 8] 1446 
34] 1| | | | 510} 4| 191 11| 348) 465) 1| 73) | | 20} 1| | 2| | 10 | 7 1224 

Minnesota 35] | | | | 308} 21) 45; 1; 266 2| 1; 66) 4| | 8| | | 4 | 2] 728 
34] | 3| 1| | 222) 14 48] 5| 119] 2| 2| 35 3) | 5 | 2| | | | 2] 468 

Missouri 35] | 2} 616) 21! 122) 7, 554) 26 1} 169) i | 7| | 6 | 7 | 7] 1545 
34] 1| | | 478] 29| 123) 6| 223] 19] 2| = 66| 6| | 6| | 4 | 5| | iif 979 

Montana "35 | | | 113) 12) 38) 1; = 120| 3| | 70} | 5| 1| | | | 363 
‘34] | | 83 4| 24 44, 5 1| 60} 1| 3| | 4 | l ee | 231 

New Hampshire 35] | | | | 38) 2 12| 2 71; 1| | 8| 3} | 1| | | 138 
34] | 1| | 56| 4, 14 | 38| 2) | 6) | 2| 3| 1| | 3 | | 130 

New Jersey "35 | 2 4| 234, 25) 78) 4| 423) 22 | 55) 6} 6 3 2) 5 | 9 | 7] 885 
34] | 6| 7| 171| 7| 53 3 194, 17] 2 66| 11] 9| 4| | 26 | 3] 578 

North Carolina 35] 2! | | | 314! 8| 81 | 338] 6| | 49} 1| | 4| 1 | 5| 4| 3] 816 
34] 3] | 335! 5] 67 1 136| 3 | 27] | | 8} 1| | 2 | 5] 593 

North Dakota ~~ "35 | | SO | 4 a | 24 | | | | | | | | 140 
34] 1| | | 46 | 6 | 80 | 12| | | | | | | | | ! 95 

Gece 35] 83 2} 31) 3{ 109! 22| | 3 1; 2 | 262 
34] 76 2} 23] 6| 59| 5| 1| 14 2| 1| | | 189 

Peamylvanin 35) ol) 4|t«COSS | 591/ 32) 208; 10| 831|/ 38} 1{ 201/ 4 | 26) 6) 6 | 13} 1 2) 1980 
34] 3| 18 12 659| 46/ 215] 2| 378| 81] 5| 180] 12| | 4sai 1] o15! 9! 1! 36! | 6 1667 

South Carolina 35] 1| | | 170 | 30 194, 3 | 31 1| 1| | 2 3 | 436 
34] 6} | 1|_ 161| | 82{ | 75 3 | 11| a. [ -. 2 ee ee 6] 296 

South Dakota °35 | | | | 71) | 18 68 1 | 17| | 2 2! 1 | | | 180 
34] | | 40) 1| 11| | 17| | | 6| | | 1| | | | 1] 17 

ee 35) S88 3) 1108) 26, 221 | 1160} 23) 2| 245 3) 11 77 3) #9} 3) 6) 2838 
34] 7 l 881 12} 133 6 185 17 2| 162 ! 3 6 2 21 8] 1750 

Utah 35) | | 7 1 2 124, 6| 37 1 | | ‘| 266 
34] 57 7 35! 2| 14| 2 l 1) | | | 119 

Vermont 35] 1) 7, 4 #2 16 | 65) 4 9 Tk a | | | af 2{ 142 
34] 2) 33) Mie De | _ 23) 1 _ 8 eg | | 7 

Virginia 35] 259 1 54 2) +326 8 53 1 3 2 ~ g| 2| 2) ve 
34] 3 ak _ 244) 7 39) | ie ©) _ 43 le .. ae 7 1 | 461 

Washington "351 1 138 2; +50 a 6 58 3 ’ -_ 6] 447 
34] 78) 37| ss 1]|_——si8 13 3 a ae oe Ss 3) 2) | 7] 224 

West Virginia 35] 3| 168, 3, 52; 2| 183, 10 | 44 | 15 | 1 | 6 a2 490 
a4] | 214) 5|_se}_—S | Sg} Se} S|] ee we . ef ee 

enale 35 | | | 270! 15! 57 2| 246! 27| | 82 | 4 1 1 4 3 | 21] 733 
34] = 189! 14] 57 5| 103! 10) | 38] 3} 4| 2} I 3 4| 15] 448 

Total 31 States 35] 29' 24 22) 7| 7524| 327| 2050, 83| 8938| 352| 11| 2080, 35|  3/ 193/ 7, 12 72| 10) 139| 20) 102] 22040 
for February 34] 45 45 42 5| 6635| 296) 1781| 77} 4055} 292) 33] 1415) 70} 5] 212) 5} 36] 63 3) 186 } 112 15413 








































































| rtT.e)el |. | Ts] a] | 
MONTHS \ S| + | | = | le]. §| 3 | ei rls| 4 | 3 ; 
| } j ; | ‘ 
$i} gi] ei a] &£ 1 S| Sie | Si alee @ 8 £/¢/ 3] s| s/h 138 ° 
es; #2] ° oo | eo | a ~~ 7 i =i iwsfs|ss ¥ © i cw » ) se ] = og = 
3 -; 5] 2 ai) mt ah oe | : 2 | 28 & > o 8 2 2 + f/5 26 
<iqdt#fs;}«m ai o|]a;s|a| &] & Oo | sia | 2 | & win n n - = 3 = 
January 35. «71 9867, 550) 5141) 152) 13260) 858) 27| 3513} 114| 5| 380) 127; 29) 281] 174 34759 
"34 62) 79| 91) 8| 8917) 406! 2581] 120) 6650; 555, 80) 2284) 161) 6| 289) 9} 61] 98 8} 204] 2| 232 22908 
Total 31 States "35 29, 24) + 22 7\ 7524, 327| 2050| 83| 8938) 352) 11) 2080 35 3) 193 7 12 72; 10) 139) 20) 102) 22040 
__ for February "34 5) 45 42) 5) 6635) 296) 1781) 77] 4055) 292) 33) 1415 70| 5| 212) 5| 36) 63 3) 186 | 412 15418 
Total Reported 35] 64 95 108 35° 17391| 877! 7191| 235; 22198) 1210) 38) 5593 149 8| 573 17 54 199) 39; 420 29| 276 56799 
to Date § 107; 124) 1338 13) 15552) 702) 4362} 197] 10705} 847} 113) 3699; 231] 11} 501! 14 97| 161] 11} 390 2' 344 88316 















































